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Mercurii, 22° die Mail, 1816. 

HENRY BROUGHAM, Esq. in the Chair. 

Air. Thomas Augustine Finnegan, called in, and 
Examined. 


W HAT are you?—Master of the St. Giles’s Irish Free 
Schools, in George-street. 

In George-street St. Giles’s ?—Yes. 

How long have you been so employed ?—Since June 


Before that time were vou employed in the education of 
children in that district?—In 1810 I was employed in 
Moorfields; I had a school consisting of about 120 chil¬ 
dren, boys and girls.; I found a general disposition anqong 
the parents to have their children educated. , 

From your intercourse with the inhabitants of St. Giles s, 
in which you have resided since that time, can you speak 
to the state of the education and the situation of the lower 
orders generally ?—l have taken a survey of the neigh¬ 
bourhood, aftd'l have ascertained that there are upwards 
of 6 000 poor Irish in that neighbourhood, m the district 
of St. Giles, including the parts of Bloomsbury that are 
connected with it. , 

Do you mean 6,000 Irish families?—Six thousand poor 

Irish, exclusive of children; and they have all a general 
disposition to have their children educated, and not only 
send them, but many of the parents, who could not read 
or wrii themselves, attend to be taught ; about 10U oi 
them alien l four nights in the week, to be instructed, some 
of tlisin ha vi been taught to read since January last, wno 
exceeded forty seven years of age. . . 

Have you any means of informing the Committee how 

a 1 
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many children there are belonging to.those parents?— 
Nearly 8,000. 

In what state are those children generally as to educa¬ 
tion?—Entirely Ignorant and Restitute of any information 
whatever, unless thos§ that are in schools at present. 

In what state are they with respect to their morals?— 
Most depraved ; they are exposed to every species of vice 
with which the streets abound; they generally associate 
with gangs of pickpockets: they ase to be found in every 
quarter of the town, and particularly about St. Giles’s. 

Do those children belong to labourers in very poor cir¬ 
cumstances ?—Generally. 

Are the morals of the parents themselves very disso¬ 
lute?—Very dissolute, generally ; on Sundays particularly 
they take their children with them to public-houses, and 
the children witness the scenes of riot and sanguinary con¬ 
flict that happen among the parents in the streets. 

Is the whole Sunday spent in those public-houses ?—En¬ 
tirely so ; while they have a farthing left of their week’s 
wages, they spend it in those public-houses, and the chil¬ 
dren are left to the parish, for food, during the rest of the 
week. o 

You are yourself a native of Ireland ?—I am. 

How many schools of all sorts are now established with¬ 
in the district of St. Giles’s and the neighbourhood ?—I 
do not know of any other, but one, which I believe is 
only for Roman Catholics. The St. Giles’s schools are 
called free; they are for Irish Protestants as well as Irish 
Catholics; we interfere not with their opinions. 

You are now speaking merely of the schools where those 
children attend, whom you have been speaking of?_Yes. 

Do the parents of those children belong to the Catho¬ 
lic persuasion ?—Not generally ; many of them are Irish 
Protestants. 


When you mention that there are only thoSe two schools 
within the district, do you mean there is no other charity 
school at all ?—There are parochial schools. 

Are the English inhabitants of that district materially 
different in their morals and education from the Irish of 
whom you have been speaking?—They are; their morals 
generally are much better, and their strict observance of 
the sabbath is exemplary, even of the lowest orders 
. Yo u r communication has principally been among the 
Irish ? Principally so ; notwithstanding that, I have had 
much connection with the English also. < 

How many are educated in the schooi of which you have 
had the charge ?—There have been 774 received into the 
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schools since 1&13; out of that number, 520 have been so 
far instructed as to read the scriptures. 

How many on an average are in the school at any one 
time?—Two hundred on an average. 

How many is the sehool*capable of instructing at once? 
—Three hundred boys and girls. 

What is the nature of the establishment ?—To give the 
children of the poor Irish proper instruction, and useful 
information, in reading, writing, and arithmetic only, with¬ 
out interfering with thl principles of their religion. 

Are children of all religious denominations, provided 
they are of poor Irish parents, admitted They are; and 
are particularly directed to attend at such places of wor¬ 
ship as their parents prefer. 

By whom was the school founded ?—The school was 
first founded by the Rev. Joseph Ivimey, of Harpur-street, 
with my assistance. 

By what fund is it supported ?—By voluntary subscrip¬ 
tions ; but now considerably in arrears. 

What is the annual income of the establishment?—Not 
more than 2001. 

Is it upon this 2001. you complain of arrears?—It is not; 
that is the average income; we have expectation of do¬ 
nations. 

To whom does the school-house belong?—I believe it 
belongs to Mr. Clarke, of Bnry-place. 

Do you pay rent for it ?—Yes ; Mr. Clarke engaged the 
school-house on his own account, he pays a rent for it to 
Mr. Wallis, of Long Acre. 

Do the children p£fy any thing for their education ?-*^- 
Nothing: when the schools were first established, we en¬ 
deavoured to assist the funds by requesting the parents to 
pay a penny a week; but we found the parents in many 
instances could not even pay that. 

Was it from want, of means or inclination ?—In many 
instances from want of means, particularly in the winter 
season ; their supply from the parish was so very trilling, 
and they are so improvident in the summer, they have no 
savings for winter. 

Are the children fed or clothed?—They are clothed, and 
in the inclement season we fed them, when their parents 
were out of employ ; they would literally have perished, 
had not a generous public subscribed towards their relief. 

How long do they generally continue at school ?—From 
nine in the morning till five in thp afternoon, dinner hour 
excepted; in the evening many of the parents attend, as 
before described. 
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Are there any other schools than the one with which you 
are connected ?—I have already remarked, there is another 
school, denominated “ The St. Patrick’s.” 

How many are*taught in that school?—I do not know , 
they are all children of Romair Catholics, and instructed 
in the Roman Catl&lio'principles. 

Do you know any .thing of the parochial schools in St. 
Giles’s?—Very little; I know there is a parochial school. 

You do not know hows many are taught there?—No, 

I do not; they are boarded and educated there. 

Have the poor Irish, of whom you have been speaking, 
any other means of education Whatever, than the schools 
of which you have been speaking ?—I believe not. 

Has there been an arrear since the establishment of the 
school of which you have the charge ?— There has been a 
considerable arrear. 

Have you any means of judging how many of the poor 
Irish, to whom you have referred, remove from the dis¬ 
trict in the course of a year?—1 have no particular means 
of judging, but on a supposition [should say about 1,000; 
in the harvest season they generally go into the country. 

By what means do you ascertain the number of which 
you have spoken*?—1 took a survey three years ago, and 
another six mouths ago ; I went from house to house, and 
from room to room, and am particularly acquainted with 
the state of the families. I have stated before, that there 
were 3,000 children; I mean children above the age of 
five years: when the children advance in years, they are 
generally sent to Ireland to their relatives, and that causes 
the number to appear so small. * 

At what age are they sent to Ireland?—As they grow 
up, the parents find it impossible to maintain them here, 
and they are sent to Ireland to their friends; particularly 
if there are any in circumstances capable of giving them 
some relief: many are also sent fronj the ^orkhouse to 
Manchester, I am inclined to think, as apprentices. 

At what nge are they accustomed to send them as appren¬ 
tices ?—Between the ages of nine and twelve. The officers 
of the parish are so particular, when they apply for relief 
they take their children from them. 

When you mentioned the district of St. Giles’s, within 
what bounds are you speaking ?—Only of the parish of St. 
Giles; I include Seven Dials, and as far as St. Martin’s- 
lane; it is an extensive parish : there are very few of the 
Irish in that part of Bloomsbury within the parish. 

You have stated, that you had room for 300 children, 
and that only 200 attended t ; how do you account for your 
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establishment not being full?—From the most unprece¬ 
dented opposition* by the Roman Catholic clergy, to the 
teaching the holy scriptures. 

You have no want of funds, if parents»would send their 
children to your school?—We are considerably in arrears 
now, and have been since the commencement of the schools: 
the schools are quite sufficient to contain 300 children, in 
their present state; our funds are certainly inadequate; not¬ 
withstanding, our treasurer is willing to advance, in hopes 
of supplies from, generous contributors*. 

You have said, you do not interfere with the religious 
principles of the children ;*what do you mean when you 
say you have met with unprecedented opposition from the 
Roman Catholics?—We make use, as a reading book in 
the school, of the approved version of the holy scriptures: 
the Roman Catholic clergymen are averse to that; they 
will not allow the children of Roman Catholics to read the 
scriptures at all. What 1 mean by not interfering with 
religious opinions is, that we introduce <jr use no creed, 
catechism, or confessiomof faith, but leave the children to 
attend such places of worship as their parents prefer, and 
to be instructed in their peculiar modes of worship by their 
own clergy. 

Their objection is to ibechildren being taught to read the 
scriptures?—The parents entirely approve of it, and wish 
their children to be taught to read them; but the Catholic 
priests oppose it, and threaten the parents to deprive them of 
their religious privileges if they suffer their children to read 
the scriptures; and have done so in many instances. 

Is this opposition otTate?—It has been ever since the com¬ 
mencement; as soon as the plan and design of the schoofs 
were made known, their opposition immediately commenced; 
one of the priests entered the school-room, and demanded 
permission to teach the Roman Catholic catechism in the 
school; this jvas objected to: the Sunday following, he 
preached against the schools, addressed a Roman Catholic 
congregation, and the effect of the sermon was, the windows 
of the school-house were broken, my wife and 1 pelted with 
mud, and a few days after my child so*beaten as to become a 
cripple, and is so to this day ; the usual epithet w’hereby we 
are designated, is, “ the Protestant Bible School,” as a term 
of reproach. 

How long ago is this?—Our report particularly points out 
the time; Mr. Gandolphy preached .the sermon about two 
years ago. 

Has your number fallen off since that time?—At the time, 
the number decreased from 230 tq 38 for one week ; but the 
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week following, the parents, satisfied with the modeof instrue- 
tiou, sent their children again ; and in the course of six weeks 
our inti number was completed, and it has continued at an 
average ever since. The violence of the priests ik incessant, 
they go from room to room, endeavouring to persuade the 
Hot to send theit children, and I endeavour to be as 
active as possible in. pointing out to the parents the advantages 
arising from a moral education, considering there can be do 
true religion that is not. founded op principles inculcated 
from the Bible. *' 

Do you know whether those persons, when they attempted 
to prevent the parents sending <he children to your school, 
attempted to persuade them to send them to the other school ? 
—-I cannot exactly say. 

About how many are educated in the Catholic school ?— 
About 200; their avowed hostility to our school is particu¬ 
larly expressed in their own declaration, which appears in 
one of their reports. 

Of what principle are you?—I am myself of Protestant 
principle. There are a number of poor Irish in Saffron-hill; 

I made a survey there last week, and I found there were 
3,420 Irish adults; the average of the children were three to 
each family, some five and some two, making about 5,0u0 of 
all ages. 

• W !* a i d ‘ d y° u observe respecting the morals of those 
people . —Similar to that that I have observed in St. Giles’s, 
but a disposition to give their children education, and to be 
taught to read themselves. 

What means of instruction have those children ?—They 

u ha ,7 L SoIicit , ed a few fiends to endeavour to 
establish a school there, which they are now about doing. 

Was there no free school for those children, before that ?_ 

lih^nenfTfh there Yu* a [ ree J cbo(>l > of the National estab¬ 
lishment, m the neighbourhood ; but the Irish have a disincli¬ 
nation to send their children to schools avowedly Protestant 

c^No Uo not m “ 7 * he N " li0 “' Free Scb “" eJ “ : 

W ^! eS d ? those poor Irish in st - Giles’s earn a day * 
ta,e *"‘r ‘"O “"6’ > “ay; but very 

■ «vor a L d nifcuK“ ? ~ G ' , ! era "r thc r at labouring 
tourers I w J* boU f rers ? Parers’ and bricklayers’ 1,»- 

and other 

O you know what ws*ges they get?—There is no set 
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wages; according to the discretion of the person who engages 
them. Since the'schoois were established, a very observable 
amendment has been seen in the conduct of the parents and 
children connected with the schools; at the time they began 
in 1813, the language of the children was violent in the ex¬ 
treme; their general employment at ^present, when they have 
done ghhool, is preparing their task for the next morning; 
they commit portions of scripture to memory each day, and 
there are rewards distributed for their encouragement of read¬ 
ing the scriptures at &ome: preceding the period of 1813, 
their sanguinary battles were frequent, particularly on Sun¬ 
days, but since that period^ have not witnessed above five, 
which I attribute to the influence education has on their 
morals. 
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HENRY BRQUGHAM, Esq. in the Chair. 

Mr. John Kelly, called in, dnd Examined. 

YOU are treasurer hf the Saint Patrick’s school?—I am 
secretary and trustee. 

How long have you been so ?—Since its commencement 
in 1803. 

By what funds is it supported ?—By voluntary contribu¬ 
tions. 

What is the purpose of the charity?—For the instruction, 
of the poor children in Saint Giles’s and its vicinity; and it 
there is any superabundance of contributions, it is applied 
towards the maintenance of orphans. 

Do you mean by childreh in Saint Giles’s and its vicinity, 
the children of the poor generally, or only the Irish 
children ?—The children of the poor generally, if they are 
Catholics; but we feel ourselves bound not to admit any 
persons into the school, but those who are of that religion. 

How many children receive education?—1 think there 
are at this moment about 400 ; I think it is rather beyond 
that number, of boys and girls. 

Do you think that 400 is the average number that «fre 
educated ?—At present we have more t^jan we usually have, 
more especially in the female school. 

Is that increase of number temporary ?—I believe it has 
been partly owing to a very excellent school-mistress, who 
has undertaken that office from motives of humanity, 
without reward, and under her influence the female school 
has considerably increased. 

What used the number to be, before that increase ?—The 
school is divided into a boys school, situate in Dean-street, 
and the girls school in Dennmrk-street; till about two 
years ago, the number of girls used to be about sixty, and 
I believe at present there are about 200; the boys school 
has always averaged from 150 to 200. 

Has the girls school had 200 in it permanently during the 
last two years?—It has been generally increasing, and the 
lady who has undertaken the management of it, says that 
if she had more space, she should be able to get more 
children. 

Are the funds of the society in a flourishing state ?_They 

promised very well at the late annual meeting. 
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When was that?—-On the 6th of May. 

Do you mean* to represent, you have as much funds as 
you have any occasion for in supplying the money requisite 
for educating the children?—If we abandon the intention of 
taking orphans, I presunfle the funds # would enable us to 
take all the children our space wtwld allow us to receive. 

If you had a larger space, have you reason to believe 
that many more children would come for education?—T.he 
lady who conducts the female school has repeatedly urged 
that to the committee. *• 

Are there as many*boys and girls now educated in both 
those schools, as the schools will admit?—The boys school 
would admit 100 more, perhaps, than it has hitherto had. 

To what cause do you take it to be owing, that there are 
so few childreu in the boys school, compared to what it 
would admit?—I cannot rightly speak to that, except that 
there is another school existing in the neighbourhood. 

Do you know how many children are educated in that 
other school?—I do not. 

Do you mean the school under Mr. Finnegan?—I do. 

Then do you apprehend that 3M0 childreu are the whole 
number of poor in your parish who require education?—I 
must answer that by saying I have never made it my 
business to go into Saint Giles’s, to inquire as to what 
children stood in need of education. 

Have you observed any indisposition on the parts of the 
Irish Catholics in that district, to educate their children in 
l^ose schools?—By no means; but I believe it frequently 
happens that they have not clothes to send them in, and 
from other causes of poverty, they have almost abandoned 
all hopes of doing it; I believe the other school, and ojirs 
likewise, are endeavouring to furnish the childreu with the 
means of covering them, and I believe it is owing to that, 
that our school has become more numerous. 

Do you .know .any thing of any other parish schools 
belonging to Saint Giles’s?—I do not; there is another 
Catholic school, which has one of its establishments in 
Wild-street, and I believe they receive also some of the 
children from the Saint Patrick’s society. 

What are the whole expenses of your establishment?—I 
think about 9001. is the whole expense of the establishment. 

For which ajjout 400 boys and girls are educated?- -Yes, 
and I think about six or seven female orphans entirely 
provided for, and no boys; it was formerly both for boys 
and girls, but we made an agreement with the other 
charity, that they should take the boys and we the girls, 
for reasons which are obvious. 

How much may the expense be of supporting those six 
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or seven orphan girls?—We take it upon an average of 201. 

eaeh. * 

Then how is the other 7601. expended m the education 
of 400 children ?—The two first items that strike me, are 
the rents of the two premises, which I think are about 1701. 
a year; from that I 'think 301. a year is to be taken off, 
leaving 140/. the net Tent we have stood at, including taxes. 

What is the next expense ?—The $p,lary of the school¬ 
master, 1 believe, last year,, was 601.; that which would be 
the mistress’s salary, she has to purchase rewards for the 
children, say 401.; and there is occasionally printing. 

What sort of printing?—Books and lessons, and some 
publications occasionally, to keep the thing alive. 

When you reckon the whole expense at 9001. what is the 
whole income ?—In speaking of the income this last year, 
ending Lady-day, 1816, there was an excess of 1501.; we 
were indebted to the carpenter and builder, for sundry 
repairs in the school for two years and a half, and he 
brought in his bill this year, which I think was 2201. odd 
pounds. I have not mentioned yet, neither does it occur 
to me, what the sum was, but there is clothing provided 
for a great number of children at the anniversary dinner; 
but I do not call to mind what number of children were 
provided with clothes for the dinner of 1815. 

You have mentioned 9001. as the expense of this last 
year; what is the average expense of the year 1814, or for 
any preceding year ?—I think I may venture to say that 
the average has been from seven to nine hundred pounds; 
till this last year the orphan establishment has never been 
so low as seven ; it used to be twenty. * 

From what you have stated, the average expense being 
small in former years, was the average income as much as 
1,0501. ?—We have always taken care to let our outgoings 
be something in proportion to our income. 

Have you any salary for executing your office?—No. 
Has any other person, except the school-master ?—None 
whatever. * 

What are the hours of instruction?—From nine to twelve 
in the morning, and from two to five in the afternoon, in 
summer; I believe there is a little difference in winter 
time. 

The school-master resides in the house, I suppose?—He 
does not at present; the matron resides in the orphan-house 
for the girls. 

What are they taught?—Reading, writing, and arith¬ 
metic. 

Are the girls taught any jvork ?—Certainly; they are 
taught needle-work and household-work. 
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Upon what plan do you teach ?—We attempted to teach, 
some time ago,'upon Lancaster’s principle, but not precisely 
upon bis plan: we could not follow his plan precisely, but 
we followed his principle, so that the number of children, 
however great, does not? become an # inconvenience to the 
teacher. • 

Are the scriptures taught?—The" Catholic religion is 
taught, and every branch of the scriptures are taught, • as 
proposed by CathoHcs. 

Are the children instructed from the Bible itself?—From 
the Bible, the Testament, and religious books; their lessons 
are pasted upon boards, according to Lancaster’s plan, and 
those lessons are extracts from the Bible ot Testament, and 
also lessons from their Catechism. 

From what you know of the poor Irish, do you believe 
they have a great desire to give their children education?— 
I have no doubt of it whatever. 

Do the children pay any thing for admission into the 
school?—Certainly not, in any way whatever; and if the 
master or other person about the school were to receive 
bribes, they would be discharged. 

Has the school-master any other profession or employ¬ 
ment?—None at all. 

What have you increased his salary to, lately?—It will 
be increased SOI. if not more. 

Has he any perquisite of any kind?—None at all. 

Does any part of the income which you have stated, arise 
irom money in the funds?—1 think there are 3,5001. in 
the 3-per cents. 

Mr. Thomas Learv, called in, and Examined. 

YOU undertook to survey the district in the. neighbour¬ 
hood of Saint Giles’s?—I did. 

As one gf the gentlemen belonging to the West London 
Association?—Yes, one of the committee. 

When was that?—In 1813, I think. 

Who accompanied you?—Mr. Doyle and Mr. Spratley. 

What district was it you examined ?—It was called the 
Covent-garden division. , 

Can you tell us nearly what the bounds were?—The 
method in which the West London Association acted, was 
to divide their portion of the metropolis into divisions that 
they intended to erect schools for, and then they sub¬ 
divided those divisions into districts. 

Which district was it you examined ?—It was called the 
Coveut-garden division. 

Can you tell us the streets?—From the corner of 
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Catherine-street in the Strand, to Exeter-court Strand, 
Exeter-cbange, Change-court, Burleigh-strSet, Marigold- 
court, New-street, Dennis-court Strand, Lumley-court 
Strand, Bullen-court Strand, Baylie ! s-court Strand, New 
Exchange-court Stragd, and Beflford-street. I beg to 
observe here, that the remainder of the division was not 
visited, in consequence »f the two gentlemen, who accom¬ 
panied me, not being able to devote their time to it just at 
that period. . 

Did you yourself visit the whole of the district you have 
mentioned ?—Not the whole of it. 

How many houses did you visit?—Two hundred and 
fifteen. 

Upon that number, what was the number of poor children 
educated and uneducated ?—97 boys educated, and 145 un¬ 
educated. 

How many girls?—75 educated, or with the means of 
education; and 112 uneducated, and without the means of 
education. 

What age do you speak of?—Of an age fit to go to 
school, about four or five years of age ; we sometimes did 
take an account of the children who would be likely to go 
to school when we erected one. ' 

Were many of those people in a state of great misery ?_ 

Very great. 

Were they chiefly composed of English, Irish, or Scotch?— 

I think they were chiefly composed of English and Scotch ; 
but there was one court (Denuis-court) which was entirely 
inhabited by Irish. J 

Did you perceive any difference in the different sets of 

English, Irish, and Scotch, which were worst educated?_ 

Our association was founded upon a principle which ex¬ 
cluded all party spirit. 

In the survey you took of this district, do you think there 
was more want of education where ihe Irish were, or where 
the English and Scotch were?—The number of Irish was 
too small to enable me to make any observation upon that. 
In cur drstnct we took an account of all Irish families, and 
in the division I visited, we had only five Irish families that 
nad children. 

How many houses were there in the district?— Five 
hundred. c 


^°. u not V1SI * an y °tber district?—No, I did not. 

Uid all the persons, among whom you went in the course 
° ty ? ur Jospection, express a willingness to assist according 
to their ability in the plan of education ?—Very much so^ 

were L soL W o a f S th ard,y aperS ° Q We Went to ’ though they 
were some of the very poorest, that did not endeavour to 
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contribute something, sixpence or a shilling, and they were 
very anxious that a school should take place. 

How have those subscriptions been applied?—The un¬ 
dertaking was very extensive; the intention was to build 
schools in the west of London, bounded by Temple-bar 
and those districts which divide the west end of the town 
from the City, upon one side; the boundaries on the other 
side I do not uow recollect. In order to accomplish that, 
a committee (which was appointed at a general meeting 
held for the purpose} separated tba whole of the west of 
London into eleven divisions; those divisions they subdi¬ 
vided into districts, as they called them ; in those districts 
they expected to get persons who would <visit from house 
to house, and ascertain the number of children educated and 
uneducated, and to solicit subscriptions ; there were a variety 
of causes afterwards which prevented the extensive object 
of the Association being carried into effect, and still remains 
unexecuted, but not given up. The great difficulty we 
found at that time was to get persons to visit the districts; 
it is very difficult to get men in trade to devote their time 
to that purpose, and those who undertook to visit that 
district got cool upon it. 

How much was received from that division?—I received 
from those few streets 71. 18s. 9d. and from the poorest 
classes 11. 1 Is. 6d. in sums from twopence to oue shilling. 

How have those subscriptions been applied?—They have 
been applied in printing, in promoting the objects of the 
Association, iu expenses of public meetings which were 
held in order to procure those subscriptions, in the rent of 
an office taken, and in a salary to an acting secretary. 

Has any school been erected by the Association?—No 
school has been erected, but they have taken one wBieh had 
been originally a Lancasterian school in the Horse-ferry 
Road, in which they are teaching at present. 

How many boys are taught in that school ?—The number 
upon the books, f believe, is about three or four hundred, 
but of them I do not think more than 150 attend regularly. 

From what parts do those children come?—From the 
neighbourhood of Tothill-street, Westminster, and there¬ 
abouts. 

Who is the master of thatschool?—Mr. Jameson. 

In thecourse of your inspection,did youfind great anxiety 
amongst the poorest classes whom you l^gve described, to 
procure education for their children?—Very great, I think; 
in the short visit which I paid, 1 found the poorer classes 
particularly anxious upon the subject of education. 

You know nothing of any parish school in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of that district?—No, I. do not. 
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Mr. Francis Baisler, called in, and Examined. 

WAS it the parish .of St. Giles’s which you visited?— 
The left-hand side of Long Acre, along Drury-Iane. 

How many educated children. did you find there ?— 
417 educated. 

How many uneducated?—497. 

Did you find them in great distress?—Many of the fami¬ 
lies in very poor circumstances indeed. 

Were those of the lowest 6rders, generally speaking, un¬ 
educated altogether?—Idle greater part of them, where there 
were three or four in a family; one or two of them perhaps 
could read a little, others not at all; and many had not the 
means of procuring education. 

Did they seem anxious for it generally?—Extremely so; 
the general inquiry was, what time they might expect to get 
their children to school. 

What nation were they chiefly, of the families you visited ? 
—A good many Irish. 

Did you find any difference in the Irish, as to their educa¬ 
tion?—Yes. 

What was it?-—There were generally more in their families 
uneducated than the others. 

Did you find any difference in their anxiety to be edu¬ 
cated?—Very little, they were generally as desirous of having 
their children educated as the others. 

Were the families for the most part English, Irish, or 
Scotch ?—A good many Irish, but some of all. 

Do you know whether there were any schools established 
before your visit in the neighbourhood ]—I do not think 
there was, in the district we visited. 

When you speak of children j to what age do you refer?— 
From four to ten ; after that time they generally send them 
out to do something, and do not keep them at home. 

You saw a great deal of misery and filth?—Yes, very 
great. 

Mr. Frederick Augustus Earl’e, called in, t and 
Examined. 

HOW long have you*been clerk to the vestry clerk of the 
parish of St. Giles ?—About twelve years. 

In the course of that time have you had occasion to attend 
at the workhouse school?—Yes. 

Is there*any other parish school besides the workhouse 
school ?—There is a charity school in Queen-street, Blooms- 
bury. 

Who is at the head of that.school ?—There is at present 
no secretary to the school, but certain trustees are appointed 
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by the subscribers, who manage the concerns of it; it is a 
school for 101 4>oys and 70 girls; there are but 60 girls at 
present in the school. 

Is there any other school in the parish, besides Mr. Fin¬ 
negan’s and St. Patrick’s sohools?—There are several schools 
under the management of parish officers; I am speaking of 
the united parishes of St. Giles and St, George Bloomsbury; 
there is one established in Eagle-street, upon the Lancasterian 
plan, in which there are 100 boys educated, and fourteen 
pence a month is paid by the parents.towards the schooling.. 

Is it supported by voluntary subscriptions?—I believe the 
remainder is paid by voluntary subscriptions. 

Do you know of any other school ?—Thbre is one esta¬ 
blished in Store-street, Bedford-square, that purports to have 
thirty girls, but at present there are only twenty-two, and the 
parents pay a penny a week for each child, I understand. 

Is that a Lancasterian school also?—That I am not aware 
of; there is another school likewise in Store-street, in which 
there are seventy children, who pay two-pence a week each, 
that is on Dr. Bell’s principle; there is another in Wild-street, 
in which there are 100 boys, educated. 

Do they pay any thing ?—I believe not, I am not quite 
sure of it; there is likewise a free schoof in Wild-street or 
the neighbourhood, in which ther'e are 40 boys and 46 
girls; it is principally maintained by subscriptions f'om 
Queen-street chapel. 

Are you aware that a number of children attending the 
schools you have mentioned, do not live in the neighbour¬ 
hood ?—A great number do not. 

Are there any other schools that you can speak to?— 
There is one in West-street, in which there are 300 boys 
and 100 girls. * 

Do you mean actually educated?—I understand, from 
the master, there are 400 now. 

Is that upon the^National system, or the Lancasterian? 
—I do not*think it is upon either; the master has the 
principal management of it, under the direction of the 
Mr. Gurney, and nine-pence a month is paid by each 

child. 

Do you know how many masters there are in it?— 
There is a master and a mistress. 

Are the funds of that school provided by charity ?—I 
understand they are; there is another school in Gate- 
street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and I am informed there are 
about 300 boys and girls altogether there. 

Supported by charity ?—es. 

Do they pay any thing?— J. am not aware of that. 
There is a school now building, .under a committee of 
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parish officers, which is under the will of h Mr. Shelton, 
near the vestry-room of St. Giles’s, in which there are to 
be 50 children educated, 35 of the parish of St. Giles, 10 
of St. Martin, and 5 of Covent Garden, agreeably to his 
will. • 

How much money did he leave for that purpose?— 
Having been called upon quite unexpectedly, L have not 
furnished myself with the particulars of that school: it is 
left by will to the management of the churchwardens and 
> a committee of the vestry. * 

Are there no other foundations, of the same sort, in the 
parish?—1 am not aware of any other but the workhouse 
. school, which contains 63 children. 

From whence do the funds come for that school ?—From 
the poor rates; there are 30 girls and 33 boys. 

Is it limited to that number?—No; it varies every day, 
in consequence of the admission of people to the work- 
house, whose children are placed in the school. 

Is that school merely for the children of persons admitted 
to the workhouse?—Yes. 

What is the annual expense qf that school?—We cannot 
ascertain that, it being blended with the workhouse, and 
being one branch*of it. 

What salary has th'e schoolmaster?—Twenty pounds a 
year, aud his lodging and board. 

What has the schoolmistress?—She has twenty-five 
pounds for two situations; she is housekeeper as well. 

'Is she the wife of ‘the schoolmaster?—No. , 

Are the children boarded as well as lodged?—Generally. 

How many years are they kept at sehool before they are 
apprenticed out?—They frequently go out of the «chool 
before they have been in long, being taken away by their 
parents; but about the age of ten years they have been 
apprenticed to manufacturers. 

What are they taught?—Reading and writing, if they 
remain sufficiently long enough in the school, 5nd accounts; 
a great many of them are taken away before they arrive 
to that; there is no other parish school under the chiflgh- 
wardens and overseers of the poor. Hr : ■. 

Do you know of any other charitable foundation within 
the parish, for the purposes of education, besides those 
you have mentioned?—No, I do not; there may be others. 

Is there a grammar-school in the parish ? -I am not 
aware of any. ! beg to state, there may be some little 
variation os to the number ot scholars! have'mentioned, 
except as to the workhouse sdhool; but i have spoken to 
toerp from the best information I could procure. 

Have you sufficient .knowledge of the state ot the poor 
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of the parish of St. Giles, to inform the committee respect¬ 
ing it?—Yes;.I have been in the daily habit of seeing 
them, and visiting the district. 

Are there a number of children in th.e parish destitute of 
the means of education?—A great many. 

How long have you known tfyose •schools of which you 
have spoken?—I cannot speak to that; the school in Store- 
street has been very recently established. 

You have stated, that some of those schools are short of 
the number which th*>y could a&cpmmodate; dp you appre¬ 
hend that the poorer classes Require inducement to bring 
their children to school?—A great many do; and a great 
many are very anxious to get their children placed in 
schools. 

What do .you conceive to be the disposition of the poor 
Irish, with respect to their wishing their children to be 
educated?—‘The number that l see in the workhouse, gene¬ 
rally speaking, are desirous their children should be edu¬ 
cated; but they are deterred, in a great measure, from 
being in want of clothes, and from the mother not being 
able to attend to the children, from going out to market, 
and leaving them the whole day to themselves. 

Are there any other obstructions which present them¬ 
selves against the education of the poor Irish children of 
St. Giles?—l am not aware of any so material as those 1 
have mentioned. 

Do you see any of the poor at their own habitations ?— 
Very frequently. 

What is the general state of the children in St. Giles’s, 
with respect to their morals and education?—In a very 
dreadful state, I am afraid. 

Do you apprehend there are many children of very bad 
character in St. Giles’s?—I do indeed. 

Are there many thieves?—A great many. 

Are girls early devoted to prostitution?—Very early. 
I had an opportunity of attending at the Public Office, 
Marlborough-stree't, but last week, where there were about 
30 prostitutes that had been apprehended in the parish of 
St. Giles, and several of them were very young, two or 
three of them not above thirteen or fourteen years of age. 

Have you ever gone through the interior of St. Giles’s 
on a Sunday afternoon?—Many times. 

In what state have you found the generality of the inha¬ 
bitants?—The generality, I think, have been very peace¬ 
able and orderly; but I have frequently seen great affrays 
on a Sunday. 

How do the children in St. Giles’s spend their Sundays? 
—A great many in playing about"the streets. 

a 2 
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Have you ever noticed any going towards <he fields m 
jireat numbers, and in a notous maimer ?-—Vgry frequently. 

Does il fall within your knowledge that a great number 
of children are gambling and behaving in a very riotous 
manner in the fields*on a Sunday gd’ternoon, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of that parish/—I have, in that parish and 


St. Pancras, seen a great many. 

How many?—Fifty o'r sixty. 

In parties, or altogether?—In various parties about the 
fields ; I do pot mean to sajf together. • 

Do you apprehend there would be any improvement in 
those children, if more pains-were taken with their educa¬ 


tion?—I have no doubt of it. 


Have you any officers of your parish, constables, 
churchwardens, overseers, or any responsible person, to 
take cognizance of any of these irregularities?—The 
beadles are constantly employed in doing it; but imme¬ 
diately they go away, those children assemble again. 

Are you aware, or have you not heard, that there is a 
system laid down by- the parents of those children, to 
encourage them to go out thieving?—I have heard it, but 
do not know it personally. 

Do you think that a want of clothing in the children 
prevents them from attending school, and likewise from 
attending divine worship ?—I should apprehend that many 
parents will not send their children in the destitute con¬ 
dition in which they are; I do not speak generally, but we 
have them frequently come into the workhouse naked, or 
nearly so. 

Have you known any instances in which children have 
been induced to come to school, and the parents after¬ 
wards have been very well satisfied with seeing their chil¬ 
dren informed?—\ ery many instances; some have been 
clothed by the churchwardens and overseers, and of my 
own knowledge they have got admission to the school of 
Mr. Finnegan. 

Have you any establishment for ttie reception of prosti¬ 
tutes, after being before the Magistrates?—None but the 
workhouse, where they are sometimes kept for a short 
time; I am aware that there are many pareuts who will 
not send their children to school, because they send them 
out begging, that begging being the principal support of 
the parents. 

Have you known of children, who w*ere taught reading 
at the schools, going home and reading to their parents 
who had not the benefit of education ?—IJiave; and have 
frequently seen children at the workhouse, who did not 
formerly go to school, and*bn speaking to them I have 
found they have made astonishing progress. 
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Mr. Edward Norris, called in, and Examined. 
YOU have hpard the evidence given by the other wit¬ 
nesses, respecting the state of the poor Irish in St. Giles’s ; 
does your information lead you to agree with it?—I partly 
coincide with the whole of it. 

Do you know of any other schools iathat neighbourhood, 
but those which you have heard spoken to?—There is one 
called “ the Bedford,” in Tottenhanf-court Road. 

How many are educated at that school?—I really cannot 
say ; I only know th^re is such Rn establishment. 

Is the chapel you attend chiefly frequented by the lower 
Irish?—Chiefly by the lower Irish. 

Is it a Catholic chapel?—It is. ,• 

From their appearance at chapel, should you conceive 
them to be in miserable circumstances?—They do make a 
very miserable appearance, frequently. 

Do they bring their children with them?—They frequently 
do and frequently do not. 

Are they very destitute of the means of education gene¬ 
rally?—I should not exactly say that, because we have 
room in the school attached to the chapel for more than 
attend. 

To what do you attribute there not being so many chil¬ 
dren there as the school could accommodate?—Partly 
neglect, and partly want of the inducement of clothing. 

Is there a general anxiety prevalent among those classes 
to have their children educated ?—They profess so. 

From that, you do not appear to credit it?—While there 
are opportunities for them, I should not quite credit it. 

In short, they w<juld rather spend their money in drink, 
than in giving clothing to their children?—Too many, 
would. 

Does any method strike you of reclaiming them from that 
perversion?—I do not know of any general remedy; we 
do as much as lies in our power. 

Do you btriong tt> the Benevolent Society of St. Patrick, 
or the United Society?—l belong to the chapel of St 
Patrick. 

Is that a branch of the Society of St. Patrick ?—It is 
neither one nor the other, it is quite a distinct thing. 

Mr. John Honeyman, called in, and Examined. 
WHAT are you?—A silk manufacturer. 

Are you acquainted with Spitalfields, and that neigh¬ 
bourhood?—Yes; I have resided there four and twenty 
years. 

How are the poor children off, for education, there?— 
There are a great number of thorn uneducated. 
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Can you give us any idea of the number of children un¬ 
educated?—Not accurately I caunot. 

Near about it ?—I should suppose near 2,000. 

In what population?—In a population of from 1 i or 
18,000. 

Are those the children of the poorest classes ?—;Yes. 

■What means of educat'ou are provided in that district ?— 
There is a parish-schobl which contains HO children, and 
a parish Sunday school of 150; and there is a Protestant 
dissenting school of 100 Children ; .there is a Methodist 
school, in Raven-row' of 580 children, that is a Sunday 
school. 

Is that upon the Lancasterian plan ?—I believe it is. 
There is a Sunday school, in Hope-street, of about 200 ; 
there is another Sunday school, belonging to Mr. Evans’s 
Chapel, .of 800, upon the Lancasterian plan partly, that is 
merely a Sunday school; there is Mrs. Buxton’s school, 
of about 100 children, who pay about two-pence a week ; 
all the rest are free. There is an adult school of 160 ; and 
a free school also, which is likewise held on a Sunday 
evening. 

Are there any others, besides those you have mentioned ? 
—I know of no others. 

How are those different schools supported ?—By sub¬ 
scriptions, except Mrs. Buxton’s, which I believe is sup¬ 
ported by herself. 

Have you any parochial schools ?—I have mentioned 
there is a parochial school of 110 children, and a parochial 
Sunday school of 150. 

How are those supported ?—By voluntary subscription : 
and part of the money is funded. 

You do not know what the amount of the funds are?— 
No, I do not. 

From all that you have stated, do you apprehend that 
there is a great want of the means of education in your 
district?—I think there is: there are a« many uneducated 
as educated ; there is a great deal of poverty and distress 
among those persons now ; want ftf clothing is a very seri¬ 
ous objection to their sending their children to school. 

Are the schools worse attended in times of distress than 
at other times?—They are, certajuly. 

You reckon this a time of great distress ?—I do ; I think 
I could take the members of this committee, within ten 
minutes walk of my house, and show them 20,000 hands 
out of employ ; there are about 7,000 looms unemployed 
and each loom generally employs three hands. 

_ Is ll jere an y indisposition on the part (ft the poor to send 
their children to those schools ?—I never saw any whatever. 
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Have you observed any anxiety on the part of the 
parents to hav*e their children educated?—A considerable 
anxiety; two years ago I was employed to take a,survey 
of the poor, to know their distress for Vant of Bibles, ana 
we went into almost evefy room, when we took an oppor¬ 
tunity of recommending them to send their children to 
school; since that we have distributed upwards of 1500 
Bibles and Testaments among them. 

In the course of that survey*, did you find great misery 
and ignorance prevailing among thoifeorders?—Very great; 
there were nearly 1000 adults, who could not read, besides 
a great number of children, I presume about 2000 children. 

Did they appear to regret the state of ignorance in which 
they were?—Many of them did very much. Of the 
schools which I have mentioned, six have been established 
within these twelve years. 

In the Sunday schools, how many years attendance does 
it require to teach a child reading 1 —I really am not quite 
sure how long; if they attend constantly they will very 
soon acquire it; from the observation I have made, I am 
persuaded Sunday schools are by far the most efficient way 
of instructing children, their parents cqpuot spare them so 
well on other days, and their attendance is generally better 
on Sundays than on other days. 

Could any of the schools which you have mentioned, 
accommodate a considerably greater number than attend 
them?—Yes, they could ; the parish school, and the parish 
Sunday school, and the adult school, could all admit more. 

How many more^ do you think? - - I am not quite sure; 
Mr. Evans's school, which educates 800, can only admit 
400 at a time. 

Is the school, which educates 500, full?—It is. 

Are there any other schools full?—No. 

Have you many Irish in your neighbourhood?—A very 
considerablanutnber. 

Can you form any idea of the number?—No, I cannot 
exactly ; they are principally casual poor. 

What are the poor rates in your neighbourhood ?—Five 
shillings in the pound rack rent, and they are going to raise 
them next quarter another shilling; wq are rejieving now 
about 1200 poor every week, besides about 500 in the 
workhouse* 

Adjourned to to-morrow, one o’clock. 
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Veneris , 24® die Maii, 1816. 

HENRY BROUGHAM,* Esq. in the Chair. 

Mr. William Hale, called in, and Examined. 

WHAT is the state of the lower orders in Spitalfields, in 
point of education?—Their education is much better 
attended to now than it was some yeArs back. 

Are there many poor children without the means of 
education ?—I should suppose about near one half. 

How many may there be altogether uneducated?—1 
should think perhaps about 1500; that is a rough calcu¬ 
lation. 

Are there any establishments for education?—There is 
a parochial school, where there are about one hundred 
and ten children educated, and they attend regularly at 
the church ; and there is a school, called the Protestant 
Dissenting School, where 100 children are educated : at 
both those schools they are educated principally upon the 
old plan, and are annually clothed. 

How are the 1’un‘ds provided ?—By annual subscriptions, 
legacies, and donations. 

HoW long have they been established ?—The parochial 
school has been established about 110 years; the Wood- 
street school 99 years. 

What is the annual expence of the parochial school ?— 

I am not aware of that. 

Can you give a guess?—No, I eannflt. There is some 
little funded property belonging to the Protestant Dissent¬ 
ing School. 

You have read over the evidence given by Mr. Honey- 
man ; do you agree with it?—In the general purport of it 
I agree ; I see he has stated that about 2p00 remain unedu¬ 
cated; I should think about 1500; by far the greater part 
of those who are now educated, are those who are educated 
in Sunday schools only. 

Can you form any conjecture of the proportion between 
those children who are educated in day schools, and those 
educated in Sunday schools only ?—Four-fifths at least, 
I should suppose, are educated in Sunday schools only- 
but in one or two of the Sunday schools they meet one’ 
evening in the week, for an hour or two. 

Can you gjve the committee the number of schools who 

have the custom of meeting one evening in the week ?_ 

One of the schools in Raven ; row, in which there are about 
500 children, and who ajttend at a place of worship under 
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the denomination of Methodists, have a meeting once or 
twice a week. . 

The persons who frequent other places of worship, arc 
they conformists with the church qf England ?—Yes, 
there are about 150 that attend at the parish church. The 
great mass of those who are noyv educated, have been in 
schools which have been recently established, Sunday 
schools and other schools upon the Bell and Lancasterian 
system; and it has had a great effect in bettering the morals 
of the poor ; it has been the practice of the managers of all 
the schools, the Methodist, the parochial, and all the schools, 
to make the children attend at their respective places of 
worship ; by those means, a great number of poor children, 
who were formerly accustomed to spend their time idly in 
playing about the streets, are now under the necessity of 
attending at a place of worship ; it has not only had an 
happy influence on their morals, but has been the means of 
inducing some of the parents of those poor children to go to 
a place of worship that never attended one before. 

Is there sufficient room in the church of the parish to 
hold the poor ?—I should think there is nearly ; there are 
a great number of poor that attend at the parish church, 
and the rector is constantly in the habit of visiting a num¬ 
ber of the poor. 

Is there sufficient room in the church to hold the poor, 
without the aid of other places of worship?—Not for the 
whole population; there are several chapels in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, not of the established church. I would just 
observe, but for the increase of those schools, I apprehend 
that the morals «of the people, from one circumstance, 
would have been much more depraved than formerly, that 
is, the increase of liquor-shops in the neighbouring parishes 
all round, by which the poor have been more accustomed 
to take spirits than formerly ; and I have invariably found 
that whenever they accustom themselves to take spirits, 
their mordls are ruined. 


Mr. Edward Meyrick, called in, and Examined. 

WHAT are you?—I am treasurer of the parochial school 
of Christ Church, Spitalfields, which office I have only held 
for a very few days. 

What number of children are educated there ?—One hun¬ 
dred and ten. 

How is it supported?—By donations, annual subscrip¬ 
tions, charity sermons, and the interest of money in the 
funds. * 

That money in the funds arises from bequests?—Yes, and 
v» hat has been saved out of the subscriptions. 
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What is the annual expence of the school?—As near as I 
can judge (I have only the treasurer’s book for one year) 
it was 4581. 10s. for 56 boys and 54 girls. 

Are they fed?—£Jo ; annually clothed. 

Are they sufficiently clothed ?—%Yes. 

Are you acquainted* with any other schools in the parish?— 
Not intimately ; we have 246 children educated and clothed 
in the parish altogether * 

Do you know the whole number educated in the parish?— 
No, I do not exactly; Jmt I'should thisk about 2 or 2,000. 

You heard the last witness’s account of the proportion 
between those educated in charity schools and those edu¬ 
cated in other ways?—Yes. 

Do you think he is correct in stating that 4-5ths received 
their education at Sunday schools ?—I think he was very 
correct; but a great number of children in Spitalfields are 
educated in the neighbouring parishes; there are two or 
three schools upon the borders of the parish, where some of 
them attend. 

Is any sum paid by the parents towards the education of 
those children ?—No. 

Do you know any thing of the number of children from 
your parish, who are educated in the neighbouring parishes? 
—No, I do not; there appears to be no want of the means 
of education in our parish, if the parents would send them. 

What reason do you give why they do not send them ?— 
Our Sunday schools are not full; and I ought to say, there 
appears to be a want of inclination on the part of the parents 
to send them. 

By means of education, you mean the means of education 
in the neighbourhood ?—There are means of education in 
the parish, which they do not take the opportunity of 
embracing. 

What is the reason of their going to the neighbouring 
parishes?—There are two or three very large schools, upon 
■Lamcasterian plan, upon the borders of the parish. 

The Lancasterian method of instruction is not adopted in 
parish schools?—No, quite in the old way. 

Is it adopted at any school within the parish?—No, I 
believe not. 


What i» the time that the children usually remain in your 
school .—Till the age of fourteen, unless they are taken out 
previously by their parents. 

From whatage?—From eight to fourteen ; and if they 
conduct themselves well they have a little apprentice fee, 
something to. pay for their indentures, and a Bible and 
testament given them. 

What becomes of the girls it general ?—In general they 
are put out to service. ’ ' 3 
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The number of poor in your parish is very considerable ? 
—Very considerable, no parish more so. 

That extreme poverty must be one cause of the parents 
not sending their children to school?—l should hope that 
might be the reason of not sending them to Sunday schools ; 
but i am sorry to say there seems to bdvery little inclination 
to exert themselves with respect to providing clothes for 
their children ; we do not want any 'particular dress, if they 
are but clean. 

Of what nation is the body oT po«jr people of Spitalfields ; 
Irish ?—Not a large proportion of them ; English generally. 

Are there many French names remaining among them ?— 
Yes, but that language is gone. 

A great many of those are among the lowest?—Yes, and 
some among the most respectable. 

The Reverend Wili.iam Gurney, M. A. called in, and 

Examined. 

YOU are rector of Saint Clement Danes ?—Yes. 

And also minister of the Free Chapel in West-street, 
Seven-dials?—Yes,licensed minister of the FreeTDpiscopal 
Chapel. 

How long have you been rector of St.«Clement Danes?— 
About seven years. 

And during what time have you been minister of the 
Free Chapel?—Nearly fourteen years. 

Are you acquainted with the state of education among 
the lower orders in those parts of the town ?—I know a 
great deal about it in Saint Giles’s, because there I have the 
greatest establishment for children. 

Are there many of the poor children in the parish of Saint 
Clement’s without education ?—I should think there are a 
great many. 

Have you any means of giving the committee an estimate 
of how many there may be ?—l do not know that I can men¬ 
tion the m?mber,*but a very strict examination has been 
made by the friends of.the Sunday school, in order to ascer¬ 
tain the number of children without education, and to endea¬ 
vour to bring them to the Sunday school; it was about 
three years back that the first attempt was made to establish 
a Sunday school, and the result has been, that we have col¬ 
lected together about .iOO children, boys and girls. 

What was the result of that examination, as to the state of 
the poor in point of education?—We found there were a 
great many who did not go to any school: the reason 
assigned in some measure for it was, their ragged condition, 
and their being unfit, from their great poverty, to appear 
decently at anyschool; and vfe found also, lhata great many 
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children went to Sunday schools belonging to‘dissenters of 
various denominations, who had begun long before us to 
open schools; we found there was a very large Sunday 
school in Drury-lape, in which there were from 5 to 600 
children; a very large number of our children, I believe, 
went there. But there ar.e a great many mendicants in our 
parish, owing to the extreme lowness of some parts of the 
neighbourhood, and the more children they have, the more 
success they meet with in begging, and they keep them in 
that way; so that in th£ we*ek-day we.could not get them 
to a day-school without some different measures were 
adopted ; neither are they fit to appear in them as they are; 
and on a Sunday they get more by begging than they do on 
any other day in the week, because more people are out 
and about; we tried the experiment in several instances, by 
giving clothes to some of the most ragged, in order to bring 
them decent to school; they appeared for one Sunday or 
two, and then disappeared, and the clothes disappeared 
also. We have two charity schools in the parish, besides 
the Sunday schools I have mentioned. 

What foundations are they on?—Voluntary subscriptions : 
Sixty boys are clothed and educated, properly called the 
Parish Charity School; and we have an institution for the 
education and board of twenty r females ; that is by volun¬ 
tary subscriptions: it is done by regular votes of the trustees; 
every subscriber of two guineas is a trustee, and can have a 
vote; they do not recommend, as in other charities, the 
cases are all put on a list, that fully explains the number of 
children in the family, and so on. 

Have you any schools upon any regular foundation ?— 
I am not prepared to say there is no school on a foundation ; 
but I am very suspicious there has been some mismanage¬ 
ment: that there was a once a school, which has disap¬ 
peared. 

Was it in consequence of any bequest by will?—That I 
am not quite certain about; I think it wits calletl The Blue 
School, but the building was pulled (Jown on the alterations 
about the church a great many years ago, and I never could 
get a clear understanding about it: I did make enquiries. 
VV hether the fund arose from any thing that was perishable, 
and so has fallen down, I cannot tell; but I rather think 
not; I rather think it has been handed over in some way to 
the present school; I do not know that it is so, but I rather 
suspect it is. 

Who are the managers of those sixty boys ?—The trustees 
v.nd subscribers of two guineas each; the treasurer is. Mr. 
Johnstone. 

What was the size of that‘Blue School?—Very small, I 
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believe; vet it was something that, I think, might have 
been made the foundation for a good school, if we could 
by any means have raked it out of its ashes; but I rather 
think there was a building belonging to it, and that it 
decayed, or was pulled down ; it is within the memory of 
many of the inhabitants. I believe* a very considerable 
sum is spent upon those two school^ annually. 

Can you form an opinion how much?—Four or five 
hundred a-year, both of then} ; the girls are fed and com¬ 
pletely clothed. 

With the exception of those, you know of no other parish 
schools within your parish?—No others, that I know of. 

Is there any large school in the neighbourhood, to which 
the poor of your parish go ?—That one in Drury-lane, I 
rather think, is in my parish ; there is no oth«r, that l know 
of, to which any children go, unless they may be of differ¬ 
ent denominations of Christians; there is one, not a parochial 
school, but within the parish, in New-court, C'arey-street, 
connected with Dr. Winter’s chapel there. 

How many does it contain ? Two or three hundred, or 
more, I think. 

What is the annual expense of your Sunday school?— 
Very trifling ; I have one collection a-^ear at the church, 
at which we generally get about 401. ; we do not go round to 
collect, it is a private thing done by the trustees themselves ; 
we have no master or mistress, or any expense of that kind ; 
the teachers are all gratuitous and voluntary ; the whole 
expense consists in the books and rent of the rooms ; in fact, 
now I have by great exertion got part of the vestry for a 
Sunday, which sates us the expense of paying rent. 

Then the whole expense of this school does not exceed 
sixty or seventy pounds ?—Seventy or eighty pounds; we 
give a good many rewards, according to our funds ; and we 
have a writing school in the week, for the children who 
behave the Jbest. . 

What hours do the children attend on a Sunday?—From 
about half-past eight or nine till twenty minutes before the 
church service commences in the morning, and again at 
two till five in the afternoon ; we have not proper accom¬ 
modation at the church for them, that is one great griev¬ 
ance to me ; and if we had, we could have four times the 
number attend the school; we cannot accommodate them 
at the church, and I am forced to send a detachment of 
them to another chapel; I wanted to have a gallery erected, 
and I would have done it without any expense to the 
parish ; two or three charity sermons would have done it. 

How long does a child take, at the Sunday school, in 
learning to read, having no’ other instruction?—Several 
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have learnt to read in the course of about eighteen months; 
we would rather they would stay about twd years, so as to 
be able to read a chapter in the Testament; but others, of 
course, will take mufch longer, in consequence of the differ¬ 
ence of abilities and attention. 

What should you take to be the average period in which 
a child may be taught .to read well and easy, at a Sunday 
school ?—I should prefer two years and a half, if I were to 
have my choice, and I tbink.in that time they would do. 

Has any plan been e<er adopted in your school for visit¬ 
ing the children at home ?—The teachers, I believe, of every 
class are expected to look after their children, and to know 
the reason why they are absent, and to inquire how they 
behave at home, and to present their account of every child 
at our monthly meeting. 

Do they visit them in cases of sickness?—Yes, that they 
make a point of doing. 

Do you think the plan of visiting the children at home is 
useful to their families ?—No doubt of it. 

Do you know what is the general moral character of the 
children in your school at St. Clement's?—We keep a 
regular account of £heir conduct with us, and can, by look¬ 
ing to our books, tell the character of every child that has 
been in the school from the beginning, as far as we have 
been able to judge. 

When did you take an account of their character?—The 
teachers take an account, and keep an account regularly ; 
and they bring an account of the conduct of every child at 
the meeting of the teachers, which I make a. point of 
attending. * 

Then t you have the progressive improvement of your 
children entered in your books ?—I apprehend so. 

Do you know the moral character of the children in the 
West-street school?—I believe it is as good as that of the 
character of any other children in London ; 1 $im satisfied 
of it, because I made a strict inquiry myself. 

Do you know of any report made from Newgate, of the 
moral state of the children in charity schools in and about 
the metropolis?—1 did hear of it; and I had a communi¬ 
cation made to me in consequence. 

Did you ever see any part of that report ?—I did. 

What is your opinion of it?—I formed my opinion in this 
way; in the first place, I considered the fountain from 
whence the report came to be a very bad one, and therefore 
much to be suspected; in the next place, as the school 
with which I am connected was particularly marked as 
one, and knowing that the. statements in that account 
were grossly false, I eoncr-ived that it was scarcely 
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worthy my notice; and therefore I took no further steps 
than by simply stating, in reply to some questions that were 
asked me m w/jting by the committee of investigation, that 
no such person was ever in the school as they referred to. 
I should state, there was a boy’s name Mentioned as having 
been in our school; the Books were examined from the very 
commencement of the school; f<Jr we know every boy and 
girl that passes through the school, and we know the reason 
why they went away ; and this boy, who stated himself to 
have been in the school, never *vas there. 

As far as your knowledge goes,* do you think there is 
any just foundation for the statements of that report?— 
Certainly not, as far as regards my sehool,in West-street: 
one great reason for my saying that, is this, that we never 
suffer any child to continue in the school that is detected 
in any immoral act. 

Have you been able to form an opinion of the practica¬ 
bility of any general plan for the education of the poor?— 
1 do not think there is any difficulty, myself. 

You spoke of a bad fountain from whence the report 
proceeded; to what did you allude? — I referred to the 
boys who gave that information in Newgate. 

Were those boys confined in Newgate as criminals?— 
Yes, they were. 

Did one or more of those boys give information respect¬ 
ing your school?—Yes; there was one boy particularly 
named, who stated that he had been in the school. 

Was it true that that boy had been in the school?—No ; 
I inquired of the master, and he examined the books, and 
he said that no such name had ever been in the school. 

Do you believe that that boy ever was at your school? 
—Certainly not. 

How many are taught at the free school at West-street? 
—Our number is 400. 

When was it established?—It has been established ever 
since the ijhapel .was opened, or within a year and a half 
of it; it has been established about twelve years. 

Has it always educated as many,?—No, at the beginning, 
of course it did not; it was not upon the same plan exactly 
then. 

How is it supported?—By the parents of the children 
now; I began it by subscription. 

What was the utmost expense it cost when it was upon 
subscription?—I can hardly tell that, because we clothed 
50 children at first, that cost a guinefc a head at that time. 

What is the expense now?—Two hundred and ten 
pounds, including every thing; including a donation of 
ten pounds to the master aiyi mistress, for the ir services 
during the year, in addition to their salary. 
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What is the salary of the master?—Fifty pounds, and 
his wife thirty pounds. 

How much do the children pay?—Nine-pence per 
calendar month, which they pay beforehand, so that we 
never lose any thing*. 

Of what classes are those children?—They are children 
of industrious labouring mechanics. 

Not of the lowest order?—Not of the very lowest order, 
not of the very raggedest. 

Does it consist with your knowledge that in that district 
there are a great numb*er of uneducated children of the 
lowest order, and have no means of education ? —A great 
many; I see, I was going to say, hundreds about the streets, 
when my school is in operation, so that they cannot attend 
other schools. 

At what age do the children come to your school, gene¬ 
rally ?—We take them as soon as ever the boys have got 
breeches; we do not consult their age, but their size; we 
keep them till they are fit to go out; they generally leave 
ns before they are twelve years of age; they are generally 
five years of age before we take them. I think altogether 
we have had 4000 children pass through the school during 
the last eight year*; there are about 000 out of the 400 
attend regularly, that is a very good proportion ; and we 
are open to all parishes, without distinction. 

You confine yourselves to members of the church?— 
No, we do not, we are quite free; we have several Roman 
Catholics, and they go with the rest of the children to 
'•hurch. 

Do you teach catechism?—Yes, three times a week. 

Does not that scare the Catholics?—Not the least. 

Is the chapel at which they attend a free chapel?—Yes, 
the body of it is free for the accommodation of the poor, 
it is the only free chapel in London, that I know of. 

Do you include, in the expense, the rent of the school? 
—Yes, fifty pounds rent. 

With respect to the children going to church chiefly, in 
the Sunday school at St. Clement’s, do you find great diffi¬ 
culty to procure accommodation for those children?—Yes, 
very great. 

Has it a tendency to make those children leave the 
church, and go to no place of worship or else dissenting 
meeting-houses?-—Yes, i think there is no doubt of it: 
those who have beeij some time in the Sunday school, 
having got into the habit of going to a place of worship, 
will not be satisfied when they leave school without going 
to one where they can be accommodated. 

Does any plan strike you, by which this defect could be 
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remedied?—['have thought a great deal of it: I rather 
think the only way would be, if you can accomplish your 
object in procuring school-rooms in every parish, suitable 
in size to the population requiring instruction, to make 
every one of those schools a chapel for the poor, conse¬ 
crated regularly as chapels for the poor, to be so used on 
the Sabbath-Day, or any other time; and, where there are 
accommodations, for Some of the children regularly to 
attend, as a sample of what is doing in the schools, to the • 
congregation at large.; the residue to attend in the chapel 
with their parents. They have got a school of that 
description, I think, at Whitechapel, of which the master 
is a clergyman ; he is licensed as a preacher there, and the 
poor people are allowed to attend there, and there is a very 
large assembly; and it will always be a shelter for the chil¬ 
dren after they have quitted the school, as well as while 
they are in it. In my parish, where there are 12,000 inha¬ 
bitants, the church, if crowded, might contain nearly 4000, 
but there are no accommodations in it for the poor, except 
about twelve benches in the middle aisle. 

What are the expenses of West-street school?—The 
salary to the master was fifty pounds; to the mistress, thirty 
pounds; rent, fifty pounds; coals and candles, ten pounds; 
donation for additional services of the master and mistress 
ten pounds; school expenses, sixty pounds. Those expenses, 
the committee will observe, include white-washing and 
repairs, water rate, &e. 

Are the children taught upon the National or Lancasteriau 
plan? —They are taught upon a plan upon the principle of 
both, but in no connection with either. Our catechetical 
examinations are rather important. 1 did make a calcula¬ 
tion in my own mind of the expense of extending this * 
school to 1200 children, if 1 had accommodation for them, 
by which it appears that this number might be educated in 
the same way for three hundred and eighty pounds a year. 

Does this «calculation include the increased expense for 
accommodation?—Yes. I was going to say, that in ease 
schools were prepared in the way suggested, by being after¬ 
wards consecrated as places of worship for the poor, in 
large and populous neighbourhoods, that as there would be 
many children whose parents perhaps could not pay a penny 
or three halfpence a week, it might be, by any bill that was 
brought in, provided that the overseers of the poor for the 
time being, who distribute the money to the poor to buy 
provisions, might reserve that penny, in order to pay for 
those parents who were unable to pay it themselves; that 
would be doing away any objection which might arise from 
this idea. You have got 400 children in the neighbourhood 
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of St. Giles, whose parents can pay nine-pence per month; 
but perhaps there are 2000 in St. Giles’s, whose parents can¬ 
not pay that; therefore, what are you to do'about the funds; 
but the funds are so small, they are hardly worth mention¬ 
ing, even if it wail paid by the parish. 1 am satisfied that 
in St. Clement’s parish, if the parish were obligated to find 
me a room of that description, that would hold 1000 chil¬ 
dren, and of course 1500 persons* for worship, that that 
money that is now spent upon the 80 children would 
educate 1000. 

In the parish of St.'Clement’s, what is the total number 
of children educated at all the schools, as far as you can 
estimate?—One thousand and thirty, of whom 950 are only 
at Sunday schools; and I dare say there are 1000 who are 
wholly uneducated; besides those who go to different day- 
schools, being children of more respectable parents. 

The Reverend Charles M'CAShrHY called in, and 
Examined. 

YOU are curate of St. Giles’s?—Yes. 

How long have you held that office ?—Eleven years next 
June. 

Are there many children in the parish of St. Giles’s, 
wholly destitute of tfie means of education ?—I should con¬ 
ceive there must be an immense number, the population 
being so thick. 

Can you form any estimate of the number in that parish 
without the means of education ?—It has not been in my 
power to form any estimate at all, because my time is 
chiefly taken up by parochial duties, being the only curate 
in the parish. * 

Is there any parochial school, upon any foundation, 
within the parish of St. Giles?—Not that 1 know of. 

Do you know of their having been one?—There is a 
school now building in the neighbourhood of the church, 
which may be called a foundation. 

From your intercourse with the lower orders in that 
parish, do you perceive any disinclination to send their 
children to school?—Not generally; there are a variety of 
applications made for admission into our charity school; 1 
believe there are a great many on the books for admission 
in their turn now. 

Are there many more applications than those schools 
could admit ?—I should think there must be a great many 

During the eleven years you have been curate, should 
you say the morals of the lower orders in your parish have 
improved. 1 think the face of the general appearance of 
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the parish has hnproved within that time; there is not so 
great an appearance of vice as there used to be. 

Is there a greater or less appearance of distress and misery 
among the lower orders?—The appearance of misery is 
much the same; you find it in one part of the parish to a 
considerable degree, in the neighbourhood of Drury-lane, 
for instance ; there are shocking places there. 

When you say that the apptaranee of vice has dimi¬ 
nished, to what vice do you refer?—I refer going to gin- 
shops and public-houses, and fornications, and all thtise 
kind of things, which were very commcm in our parish. 

Are the habits of the lower orders less filthy than they 
were formerly, or about the same?—T do not think we see 
quite so many as there were when l first came to'the parish, 
but still there are a vast number of lamentable objects 
about the streets. 

Mr. Thomas Cooke, called in, and Examined. 

WHAT is your occupation ?—A tailor, in Bloomsbury. 

Are you acquainted with the schools in the parish of St. 
Giles?—Tolerably well. 

Are there any charitable foundations for education there ? 
Not any others that I know of, except the {parochial school 

Is there not a free school?—Not that l know of. 

What is this parochial school?—It is for the clothing and 
education of 101 boys, and for the board, clothing and edu¬ 
cation of 60 girls; the original foundation was for 70 girls, 
but it was only, when it was first established, for educating 
and clothing them, but from time to time they have been 
taken in, and fora considerable time it remained at 35. 

What are the funds?—The funds are considerable, and 
the expenditure, I think, as far as I can recollect, was 
2,0001. a year, if not upwards; 1 am one of the trustees; 
there was a committee for auditing the accounts and making 
a balance sheet, and I drew the balance sheet myself. 

How is that fund raised ?—By charity sermons, by annual 
subscriptions, and donations, which are very considerable: 
we have a fund of 10,0001.'reduced, and 5001. in the 4 per 
cents. 

How was this fund raised?—By subscriptions from cue 
to two guineas, and legacies. 

Is there any will, directing any money to be applied in a 
particular way?—There are two legacies in reversion now 
coming due to the charity ; we have had one fell in, which 
amounted to 1501. 

How long has this school been established?—Ever since 
the year 17.06. 

Has the fund been accumulating?—It has been very 

a 3 
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trifling till within these few years. When, we took those 
twenty-five additional girls, it was found to be as many as 
the house could conveniently hold, and ifce had beds and 
every increased appendage to raise, and the consequence 
was that several gentlemen in the parish took an active 
part; indeed we went round almost from house to house, 
to increase the subscriptions, by which means we raised a 
very considerable sum. 

Is it confined to St. Giles and St. George Bloomsbury?— 
v es. 1 his class of children are rather above the lower 
orders; our rules mify perhaps be considered strict in some 
respects, because we do not admit any children who receive 
parochial aid ; things of that sort have crept in by some false 
statements of the parents, but it is our rule not to admit 
any who receive parochial aid. 

Is the building your own property ?—Yes, it is; we are 
on the Duke of Bedford s estate. 

\\here is the building?—In Bloomsbury church-yard, 
and extends into Queen-street Bloomsbury. 

V\ hat is the salary paid to the schoolmaster?—801. a 
year, and 401. to his assistant. 

The mistress?—I think she has 301. 

Has she any assistant?—No. 

T S , *l <?re an y other persons employed, servants of anv 

Tv! nr TjTTT! OUe h 1 ouschoid servant, who has 12guineas 
a ) ear; the children take the office of performing the duties 
ot servants, housemaids tor instance occasionally; they are 
all brought up m that way, and the rest of their time is 
de\ ,,ted to needlework, unless the necessary time for taking 

Has the schoolmistress board as tfell as lodging Yes 
and SandfeT maSter assistMt? ~No, he has coals 

Is he lodged ?—Yes. 

Is his assistant lodged ?_No. 

IZ" R ‘ Ve the oommitleeany aqcount^f what the rest 

before them Tn LTouTUVTffi ^-iTTn^hT 6 °T* 
board for the girls were 6901 iTvoSd eAl' ° for 

are five quarters, we pair our accounts quarter y i nd thev 

hands of the treasurer to pay the taTTdebte? 0 * m ° ney “* the 
17001. at least° U * 1S the avfira £ e annual expense?— 

What does the other 93(4. go for’_.1. • 

f'tone Ihlre are fojh I” 

stationery, and print;.*..! „ m , k lh ,„ 
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of 1001. In faqt, our object was, not only to take in those 
additional girls, but to increase our funds if we could, and 
to take in the other ten girls; it was considered we were 
doing so much better for the girls than before; they had 
intercourse with their parents, and there* was little or no 
progress, the bad corrupted those that were better. 

How are the children elected intoihis ’school?—We con¬ 
sider it one of the best in London for the girls: they are- 
elected once a quarter, and they must have been upon -the. 
books a given length of time, they must have remained in 
the parish ever since their first entering.upon the books, and 
they must have been twelve months in the parish before their 
entry upon the books for examination; the girls are not 
admitted into the school under ten, some of them learn to 
read before they come: it was considered at that time the 
best calculated to take them from their dissolute parents, 
the girls particularly, and they are not kept in after fourteen, 
unless by a special leave. 

Who elects them?—The trustees; a list is taken of the 
children to be admitted, and there are in general four or five 
vacancies a quarter, then we take the eldest of them, or else 
they would be superannuated if they were taken in rotation. 

Does any body recommend them ?—The parents apply, 
and the name is put down, and it stands*ifJ>on the book till 
the time of election comes. 

Are there any fundamental rules which the trustees could 
not vary, in the management of this school?—I should 
think they could not vary them. 

What prevents them from varying them ?-—I do not know 
of any endowment, it is true. 

Have they ever varied from the year 1706 ?—I think but 
very little ; I believe the first origin of the girls coming in 
was, that some gentleman or lady left a sum of money; it* 
was an idea that suggested itself to them, that it would be 
much better to take the girls, and board them. 

How many legacies altogether have been left to the 
school ?—l sfiould ‘think there must be three hundred in 
number. 

Any large sums?—Some 1001. and sometimes 2001. or 3001. 

Are those legacies left upon condition of lodging and 
boarding a certain number of girls, or any other condition? 
—I believe they have been left merely to the charity school 
of St. Giles and St. George Bloomsbury, except where,as I 
before stated, it was left upon condition of taking in one or 
two girls. 

Does that apply to many ?—No, very few indeed. 

Has any discussion ever taken place among the trustees at 
any time, respecting the propriety of changing any of the rules? 
—Never; but I think it would Be well received if it was. 
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What would hr the objection to discussing any such 
propc sed improve mcnt ?-—I do not think there would beany 
objection to the discussion of if. 

Suppose it whs stated, that by boarding and clothing a 
smaller number *of children, a l'uud would be left free lor 
educating from 1000 to I500«children at present wholly 
destitute of the means «of ed ication, what objection would 
t here be on the part yf the tntsfecs to entertaining such a pro¬ 
position ?—'The objection would be this; that it has always 
been held out, that so far. from diminishing the number we 
now board, we ougb»t to increase it*to the original number 
that the school was raised for. 

Do you mean, then, that the objection would bo, that the 
proposed change is a departure from the plan adopted in 
1706 ? —I think it would entirely ; a great deal of exertion 
was made to raise this money, and it would not have been 
raised if it had not been for the board of these twenty-five 
additional gilds. The liishop of Chichester gave us 1001. for 
this express purpose, and he increased his subscription ; 
Dr. Wains the rector did the same, he did in-, give us the 
some sum of money, he increased bis subscription, and I 
think he doubled it; and there are many people in the 
parish who did the same. 

What becomcS of those girls, generally speaking, at the 
age of fourteen ?—They are generally got into servitude by 
the attention of the iaciie c and trustees, who on seeing 
them, and knowing them to be well brought up, may 
suppose limy would be an acquisition in any family ; they 
are. brought up as servants, and expected they will do their 
duty ns. such. 

Have you and the rest of the trustees ever attended to 
what became of those girls when they left the school ?— 
We have, sometimes; it has been a greater consideration so 
to attend to it within these few years, than it was formerly, 

hen we had a day s< bool in the house. 

Hoxv many in the day school used you to have?—The 
number was always seventy, and of course (Tie lower there 
were boarders, the greater number of day-scholars. I 
think in the year 1795 there were but thirty' children 
boarders, consequently we bad forty day-schoiars. 

With respect to the one hundred and cue boys, are they 
day-scholars ?—Yes 

Clothed as well as educated?—Yes. 

What is the expense of clothing those boys per aniyim ? 
- 1 cannot speak to that exactly, I should think it Was not 
so much as three‘hundred pounds ; the cloth comes from 
i.oeds, and is made up by a person in the neighbourhood, 

ho dot s it very cheap indeed. ? 
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You having acaommodations of every sort for a day 
school, supposing it were proposed, that instead of clothing 
a hundred hoys, you were to educate eight (hundred, which 
might he done at the same o<«st; what would he the objec¬ 
tion ?—1 fancy it would be still die same*that it is not the 
purpose for which the m ,ney was first solicited; and I 
think the consequence would im, thin a great many sub¬ 
scriptions would be withdrawn. 

Do you think a great •proportion of subscriptions would 
be withdrawn if such a me was males—1 think it would. 

I was going to observe, that Dr. Deli's plan was wished by 
some to be introduced; Sir John Nieholl was the first who 
proposed it, and Dr. Bell came; but we passed a rule, that 
so much of the plan should he introduced as was conve¬ 
nient; in fact, it all might have been introduced ; 1 was the 
principal one who supported it, but there were so few to 
support me, that it was not persisted in. The master was 
not sent to be regularly trained, nor any of the children ; 
they did go once or twice ; in my opinion it did not seem 
to meet the master’s own ideas, and we could not compel 
them to do it; it was impossible for any < no individual who 
was in business to go through with it. 

You have said, that there arc two masters: would r.ot 
the Bell or Bancasterian system save one of those teachers? 
—I have always said so myself; 1 am convinced oi*it, from 
what I have seen. 

Suppose it were proposed, that without any alteration 
respecting the 1 girls, or any alteration respecting the one 
hundred and one boys.nt present taught and clothed, and 
retaining the master and his assistant, but only making them 
teach upon the new method, ItrOO hoys should he taught, 
that is to say 1100 taught only, and 101 as formerly taught 
and clothed ; what objection would the trustees or sub¬ 
scriber.'be likely to make thiselumge —1 should think none, 
if we hud aceonlmodation. 

How many is your school capable of accommodating 
now?—Very few more than it tit present has. 

Would any objection be made to paying for an additional 
school-room, or of employingapartof the fund now vested in 
stocks,in enlarging the presen t premises?—i think there would. 

Are the objections to which you have referred, to be 
apprehended, from the trustees only, or from the subscribers 
also?—The trustees are the organs of the institution, and 
they and the subscribers meet four times a year. 

The restrictions on the introduction ot Bell’s plan was on 
the part of the trustees and (hu master, and not ol the sub¬ 
scribers?—I cannot take upon mysVjf to sny that that was 
the case; the trustees meet once a fortnight tor the. conduct 
of the‘school generally. 
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How many are they ?—They amount to a great many, 
but seldom from above ten to twelve attend. 

Are they chosen by the subscribers?—The trustees are 
constituted by being two guinea, subscribers, or above that; 
but then there ari? eight elective trustees out of the body of 
subscribers, who are summoned to do the business by the 
other trustees. 

How many subscribers are there altogether ?—I am sure 
I cannot say; I think about five oe six hundred at least; I 
may say more than that. The amount of our subscriptions 
collected in one year was eight or nine hundred pounds 

How many trustees may there be altogether ?—I should 
think there must be about one-sixth or one-eighth of the 
number of subscribers. 

Are there any salaries besides those to the schoolmaster, 
mistress and assistants ?—There is a singing-master for the 
children, and for charity sermons; and he provides the 
music and hymns ; he has only ten guineas a year. 

The treasurer has no salary ?—None whatever. 

Are children of all sects admitted indiscriminately ?—No, 
only of the church of England; I think not. 

How do you know that; do you find out from the 
parents?—From the parents ; before the child is admitted, 
whether boy or girl, there is a committee of trustees appointed 
to go and make the necessary inquiries. 

Whether they are Dissenters or Methodists ?—Whether 
they are of the established church; and there are several 
other little things to inquire into, whether they have received 
parochial aid, for instance. 

Of what standing is that rule, of not receiving any child 
that has not received parochial aid; in your own time?— 
1 cannot precisely say ; there was an alteration took place 
in the rules and orders about three or four years ago, and 
that was one which was more strictly enforced. It was 
considered it was for a more respectable class, equally dis¬ 
tressed, or perhaps more distressed than those who go to the 
parish for relief; that they struggled against the difficulties 
of the times, and were not willing to go to the parish for 
relief. 1 


lately 


Do you know any thing of the Gower school, 
established by subscription ?—No, I do not. 

The Bedford school?—No. 

The workhouse school?—That I knew something of 
when I was overseer. b ’ 

Do you know of any other establishments for education 
m Bloomsbury or St. Giles’s ?—There is one Sunday school 
in Gate-street. . 3 

Do you know of afty other Sunday school besides that 
m St Giles’s/ her6are not 80 raan y P oor iu our parish as 
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Sabbati, 25° die Maxi , 1*816. 

HENRY BROUGHAM, Esq. in the Chair. 

Mr. Daniel Beaumont, *called in, and Examined. 

WHAT are you ?—I am treasurer of the Saint (George’s 
Bloomsbury school.* • 

How long have you held that office?—Abput two years 
and a half. 

From whence do the funds of that school arise ?—From 
voluntary subscriptions and donations. 

Including bequests ?—Yes. 

What are the annual expenses of the establishment, one 
year with another ?—I should suppose near 10001. a year. 

Is that a correct copy of the audit of the accounts of 
that school, ending the 13th of April, 1815 ? [handing a 
paper to the witness .]—It is. 

[It was read as follows:] 
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minutes of* evidence [Mr. Beaumont. 


FUND of the Charity Schools of Saint Giles in the Fields, and St. 
George Bloomsbury, as stated at the Annual General Meeting 
on Friday, the 14th April, 1815. 

In the reduced three per pent. annuities, standing ia the names of 
Rev. Dr. John Buckner Lord Bishop of Chichester, Rector of St. 
Giles in the Fields ; Rev. Dr. Thomas Willis, Rector of St. George, 
Bloomsbury; William Bray, Esq.; and Daniel Beaumont, Esq. 


of Great Russell street, Bloomsbury, Treasurer £10,000 

In the Navy 5 per cents, standing in the names of ditto 100 

Two Exchequer Bills (1,309 and 1,310) 200 

Annual rent of the school-house in King-street - 45 

Dr. Carter’s annual bequelt of - - - 10 

Mrs. Thompson’s ditto - *- - 5 

The following legacies are left in reversion : 

By the will of Mr. Thomas Edwards, on the death of Mr. John 
Evans, in the four per cents. - - 150 

By will of Mr. Richard Chappell, on the death of Mrs. Chap¬ 
pell, 201. sterling - - - 20 

By will of Mr. Griffin Edwards, on the death of Mrs. Ann Read, 

> (now Long) in the three per cents - - 50 


This account was audited on the 13th April, 1815, by the 
finance committee. 

JOHN LUSH, Secretary. 

Is that the balance of the accounts for the year ending 
April 19,1816 ? [handing a paper to the witness i ]—It was. 

[It was read as follows:] 
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Audit of the Annual Account of the Charity Schools of Saint Giles 
• in the Fields, and Saint George Bloomsbury, April 19, 181G. 


Dr. RECEIPTS: 


£. s. d. 


Balance in the Treasurer’s ) .• , 

hands . . . i A l ,r ] i 13 ’ 1813 

Ditto from the master, on ) 

disbursements . ^ 1 ° 

Annual bequest? Dr. Carter ' . 

Ditto, M rs. 1 hompson . 

Legacy of Mrs. Jane Thomas, deducting duty 
Ditto, Mrs; Sarah Savage, ditto 
Interest accruing on the reversionary legacy 
of Thomas Edwards 
Donations 
Subscriptions 
Charity sermons 
Girls’ work 
Dividends 
Rent of old school-house in King-street 
Sale of two hundred pound exchequer bills, 
and interest ..... 


47 2 9J 

0 10 3 

9 19 6 
'500 
90 0 0 
27 0 0 

8 2 0 
32 5 10 
90S 18 0 
298 9 5 
92 12 li 
486 12 0 
20 16 0 

203 19 1 


Note. 

The return of property tax for half 
a year, to April, 1816, remain 
due to the charity . £16 4 0 

Dr. Carter’s annual bequest, due at 
Christmas, 1815, has not yet been 
received . . . . 10 0 0 

Mrs. Thompson’s ditto, to Lady- 

day, 1816, is now due . 5 0 0 

Half-year’s rent of old school-house 

to Christmas last . . 20 16 0 

Thirty-one boys and fifteen girls have been 
admitted into the school during the last year. 
£45G* has bten purchased into the four per 
cent, bank annuities in the course of last 
year. 

£150 four per cent, bank annuities (being 
Mr. Thomas Edwards’s legacy, left in re¬ 
version in 1792) has been transferred into 
the names of the trustees of the charity 
fund. 


£ 


2,286 7 0 
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Continued. , 

a. 


DISBI RSEMIvNTS : 

Boys' clothing . • ' 

Girls’ ditto 

Shoes and Pattens . c 

Hosiery 

Stationery, books, and printing 
Coals ■ • • • 

Candles and Soap 
Repairs 

Apprentice fees . . # 

Water tax and legacy duty 
Disbursements for girls’ board 
Purchase of stock 

Blaster and mistress’s disbursements 
Salaries, poundage, &e. 

Linen and haberdashery 
Incidental and house expences 
Ground rent, ahd insurance , 

Law expenses. 

Furniture .... 

Cash advanced to master and mistress for 
disbursements . . . . 


•Cr 


Balance in hands of the treasurer - 


£. s. 

120 16 11 
51 0 0 

102 9 0 
47 2 10 
104 5 11 
50 15 9 
3.1 3 9 

40 1 1 

8 8 0 
9 19 6 

692 19 
325 6 3 
87 l(i 7 
218 17 
94 19 
78 8 
32 18 3 
27 10 9 
3 15 0 

C 

10 0 o 


4 


8 

6 

G 


2,155 12 9 


130 14 3 


£ 


2,28G 7 0 
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FUND of the Chaiity Schools of Saint Giles in the Fields, and St. 
George Bloomsbury, as stated at the Annual General Meeting on 
Friday, the^lOth April, 1810. 


In the reduced 31. per cent, annuities, standing in'the names 
of llev. Dr. John Buckner, Ford Bishop of Chichester, Rec¬ 
tor of Saint Giles in tl»e Fields ; llev. Dr. Thomas Willis, 
Rector of St. George, Blooftishtjry ; \V. Bray, Esq. and D. 
Reauiiiont, Esq. of Great Russell street, Blooinsburv, Trea¬ 
surer - - - £10,000 


In the four per cent, hank annuities, standing in the names of 
ditto m - -* 

Annual rent of the school-house in Knig sheet 
Dr. Carter’s annual bequest of - 

Mrs. "I hompson’s ditto - 

The following Legacies are left in Reversion : 

By the will of Mr. Richard Chappell, on tiie death of Mrs. 
Chappell, "2<l. ,-terling’ - 

lly the will of Mr. Guilin F,awards, on the death of Mrs. Ann 
Read (now Long) in the three percents 


600 

45 

10 

5 


20 

50 


The committee see here, in the audit for 1815, salaries, 
poundage, &c. two hundred and twenty-eight pounds; of 
what do those salaries consist?—To the.principal master, 
and to the usher. * 

Do you always attend the meetings of the trustees ?— 
Whenever I have leisure. 

Air. Thomas Cooke, again called in i and Examined. 

WHAT is the salary of the master of this school?—801. 
and the usher 401. ; mistress, 301. 5s.; the singing master, 
for teaching the children, J01. 10s.; the servant’s wages 
twelve guineas ; the rest arises in the poundage to the col¬ 
lector, ho has ninepencc in the pound ; the poundage in the 
last audit amounts to about forty-three pounds. 

The committee see in these accounts, you purchased from 
3001. to 5001. a jear stock ?—We have done so within these 
last two hr three years, not so much previous; in 1816 it 
was 3251. iu 1815 it yvas 2631. in 1814 it was 2881. 

According to Ibis, you have a larger yearly income than 
covers your expenses?—Vos, certainly; we wish to take in 
the other ten girls, when we have an opportunity. 

The incidental expenses amount to about 701.?— 1 will 
explain that; that has arisen by turnery, for brushes and 
brooms, and articles from the tinman's and the brazier's and 
ironmonger’s ; this year the incidental expeuces amounted to 
a good deal, in consequence of two or three of the children 
being ill and going into the country, and 1 think two of them 
were buried there. 
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• 

What compels the society to board and lodge,, instead of 
merely educating?—I do not know. 

Have you a copy of your rules?—That is \b\handin;* in 
a paper ;] I inquired of Mr. Davies this morning, who is 
one of the oldest attendants at the meetings, and he said, 
he believed it arose merely from the»idea of certain persons 
at that time of day, who thought it better to take the females 
out of the street, and thqt it would be a great advantage, 
both by relieving their parents and keeping the morals of the 
children better; that has been carried on from time to time as 
our funds would admit ofcit. • 

llow many children of the lower order, altogether, are 
educated at those schools ?—About eight hundred. 

Are any of those Sunday schools?—The date-street 
school, I believe, is not solely a Sunday school, there are in¬ 
structions given there every other day. 

Do you know how many Gate-street school educates?— 
No, I do not. In the united parishes of St. George and St. 
Giles, I mentioned yesterday, with regard to the children of 
Roman Catholic parents, that we did not educate them; 1 
have since found that we do. 

Did you not state yesterday, .you admitted none but 
those of the established church ?—1 think 1 did, that was the 
rule once, but we do'not apprentice them to any other but 
those of the established church; they are not excluded 
because they are Roman Catholics or dissenters, but (hey 
are obliged to conform to the regulations of the school while 
they are in it. 


Mr. Richard Murphy, called in, and Examined. 

ARE you one of the trustees of this school?—I am. 

What other office do you hold?—I occasionally officiate 
as secretary. 

What do you apprehend obligates the trustees to continue 
the plan of boarding and lodging, instead of confining (heir 
school merely to education ?— 1 am not aware of anv reason 

Suppose that, instead of clothing the boys, a proposition 
was made to the trustees to educate a. much larger number 
upon one of the new plans of education ; what reception .In 

you apprehend such a proposition would meet with?_I have 

no doubt it would be very fairly discu -sed. 

Are you aware of any thing which renders if impossible 
to make any alteration, of this or any other description in 
the plan of the school ?—We are very confined for room 

Suppose that that difficulty u as got over, are you aware 
cf any thing in the fundamental rules of the society, or anv 
condition under which the legacies have been bequeathed 
to it, which prevent the change in the management?—No 
I am not. * b r»o, 
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Do you khow of any legacies left upon the condition that 
a certain number of girls should be boarded and clothed?— 
No, I do not. * 

Do you know what is the amount of the largest legacy 
ever left to the school?—No, 1 cannot say. 

Do you recollect any change eves having been made in 
the management of the school ?—No. 

Do you mean it has continued ever since the year 1705 
as it is now ?—It has, with the variation of the number of 
girls ; the number of girls educated was at one period the 
same as our boys, an hundred and‘one. 

What period was that?—Whether it was absolutely so, or 
not, 1 cannot say, but it appeared so by a paper I put my 
hand upon last night. 

When did that change take place; when were they re¬ 
duced from an hundred to thirty?—1 cannot say that was 
the case ; it appeared so upon the face of that paper. 

The number has at different times been as low as twenty 
or thirty?—Yes, on the house establishment. 

Did that variation take place from the state of the funds, 
or from a change in the system of the school?—I beg to 
observe, that I believe it was from our situation that we 
thought we could do more general gogd by taking the girls 
wholly away from their parents, than by having an extended 
number distributed about in the street after they quit the 
school. 

At the time the number of girls were diminished, was 
the number of boys increased?—1 believe they have always 
continued the same. 

Mr. William Carmichael, called in, and Examined. 

HAVING heard the examination of Messrs. Cooke, 
Beaumont, and Murphy, have you any thing to add to the 
information given by them, upon the points to which they 
have been examined?—Not any thing. 

Do yoq adopt any of the new plans of education?—No, 
not any. 

Have you any assistant?—I have one. 

How many could you, upon your present plan of teach¬ 
ing; instruct, in addition to the 101 now under your care?— 
l have got the girls as well to teach writing, they have a 
schoolmistress for reading. 

Do you apprehend that in addition to those whom you 
now teach, you could instruct a greater number upon the 
plan you now teach upon?—No, 1 do not thiuk I could, to 
do them justice. 

At what age are the boys admitted under your care?- 
Not under eight, and the gijls at ten. 
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How long do the boys remain under your fare?—Till 
they attain the age of fourteen, unless they are taken out 
by their parents previously. 

What are they taught?—Reading, writing,and arithmetic. 

How many hours a-day are they at school?—From eight 
in the morning, in the. summer, tiTl twelve, and then from 
two to five in the afternoon*, in winter, from nine to twelve, 
and from two to four in the afternoon. 

What are their occupations at the time wheu-they are not 
taught by you?—They go home to their parents. 

Have you any other occupation yourself, besides school¬ 
master?—Not any thing. 

How soon does a boy, coming iuto the school at eight 
years old, and ignorant of reading, learn to read completely 
well ?—Some boys will learn more in six months than others 
in six years. 

Should you say two years was a fair time ?—A very fair 
time for a boy of competent understanding. 

What does such a boy do during the remaining four years 
that he isunder yourtuitiou?—Learn writing and arithmetic.. 

Do you not think six years a long period for a boy to 
learn only reading, writing, and arithmetic?—It depends a 
great deal upon the^ capacity of the boy, it will not be 
sufficient time for some. 

Suppose the case of a boy of good capacity perfecting 
himself in three or four years in those different branches, 
how does he occupy the remainder of his time?—We have 
not met with any instances of that kind, 1 have only been 
there two years. 

Do you observe any improvement in the morals of the 
boys after they come to school?—Ves, \ve certainly see 
them improve in that respect; every attention is paid to 
them ; we cannot see what they do at home, but at school we 
make them conform to our rules. 

Do the boys at eight or nine years old, when they come 
to you, know any thing of reading ?—Sonjo do, and some 
do not. 

Do some come who arc wholly ignorant.?—Yes, they do. 

What are the number of boys that left the school last 
year, atid have been apprenticed?—Four. 

What became of the other boys?—They have other em¬ 
ployments: some were taken out of the school. 


Mr. Frederick Turner, called in, and Examined. 

HAVE you (he custody of any of the papers belonging to 
Bloomsbury school ?—Yes, 1 have h 

From your knowledge of those papers, can you inform 
the committee whether there is any considerable'amount of 
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legacies left, on the condition that a certain number of girls 
should be boardhd, educated, and clothed?—I should think 
not, from frequent discussion having taken place as to the 
change in the mode of conducting the establishment. 

Is there any play-ground for the children?—There is 
none. • 

Are you acquainted with the premises occupied by the 
girls’ school?—I am. 

Is there any play-ground there?—No, there is none; 
there is part of the churchyard in wilich I have occasion¬ 
ally seen some of the children, playing, but there is no regu¬ 
lar play-ground attached to the establishment. The boys 
are, not in the house ; they are only instructed. 

Are the girls chiefly confined to the house?—The girls 
have been a great deal confined to the house ; and there 
was a specific order made, that the mistress should take 
them out occasionally. 

Has that been complied with?—It has ; we thought they 
were confined too much in sedentary employments. 

Are the rooms confined; do they want ventilation?—No, 
they do not; the house is very spacious, and well conducted 
in its various details. . 

Does the matron receive any benefit from the earnings of 
the children?—I apprehend not; I believe she brings for¬ 
ward the money to account: they area great deal employed, 
I know. 

Does any person regularly accompany the children, when 
they walk out after school hours?—Always; they never go 
out without an attendant; at least, I have never seen them 
out without. * 

Have you reason to believe that, since the new regulation, 
the children have had regular exercise?—I believe they have; 
I have frequently seen them out myself. 

The Rev. Tindall Thompson Walmsley, called in, and 
* ' Examined. 

YOU are secretary to*the National Society?—I am ; and 
have been so nearly from its commencement, except about 
a couple of months. 

It is wholly supported by voluntary contributions and 
donations ?—Wholly. 

What is the amount of your funds ; how much money 
have you altogether ?—As to our funds, l am- sorry to say 
we were obliged to tell the public that they were totally di¬ 
lapidated ; we made a fresh appeal, and 1 am happy to say 
with some success. 

Can you tell the committee hewv much money you have 
received, from your commencement ?—From the establish- 

a 4 
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merit of the society in 1811, to the beginning of June, 1815, 
the whole sum was rather more than 24,0001. the greater 
part of which had then been applied in the erection and en¬ 
largement of buildings for schools ; since that time we have 
received an additional six thousand pounds, in consequence 
of a strong appeal made* to the public on the exhausted state 
of our resources. 

How much is your income in annual subscriptions?—I 
should suppose about 2,0001. a year. 

The regular subscriptions, or inclufling casual donations? 
—No, annual subscriptions only. 

How many schools have been erected since the beginning? 
—There is only the National School we have erected alto¬ 
gether. 

Where is that?—Baldwin’s-gardens, Gray’s-lnn-lane. 

How many schools have you contributed towards the 
•erection or extension of?—Up to June, 1815, a hundred and 
twenty-two schools have been erected or enlarged by the 
partial assistance of the National Society, in sums from 151. 
to 5001. ; considerable supplies of elementary books have 
been furnished; 336 masters, and 86 mistresses, have been 
trained in the principles and practice of the national system, 
and are now, with lew exceptions, conducting important 
schools in town and country ; whilst a succession of masters 
has also been kept in constant pay at the Central School, 
for the purpose of being sent out wherever their services 
were required for the formation of new or the regulation of 
old establishments ; and, lastly, besides that great number 
of children who have already quitted the different National 
schools after having received a compdtent share of instruc¬ 
tion, more than a hundred thousand children are actually 
returned to the committee, as at this time under a course of 
education in 570 schools formally united to the National 
Society. Since that period, I should think about 140 
schools have been united, in addition 0> that,670. 

Do you include in the above calculation the Sunday 
schools established in different parts of the country ?—Yes. 

Do you include the Sunday schools in different parts of 
the country, and which existed previous to the formation of 
the National Society?—That I can only speak to from some 
of those having previously existed separately ; some of 
them are now united to us. 

Can you give the committee any estimate of the number 
of new schools established by the assistance of the National 
Society sigee 1811 ?—No, I cannot. 

You cannot tell, then, how many, of the 122 schools you 
have helped, are new ?—No, 1 cannot indeed. 

What grants of modey have been made to schools or so- 
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cicties in the year ending 1814?—With the permission of the 
committee, I wall deliver in a list, as contained in the report 
of that year. . 

[It was read, as follows:] 

• • 

Grants of Money made by the National Society to Diocesan and 
District Societies, and Schools in union with it, since the Annual. 
General Meeting, 2nd June, 1813, up to June, 1814. 


£ ■ 

150 to Bingley, Yorkshire. 
100 to Dalton, Yorkshire. 
300 to Sheffield, Yorkshire. 
30 to Moulton, Northamp¬ 
tonshire. 

25 to Sidhury, Devonshire. 
80 to Billingshurt, Susses. 
50 to East Retford, Notting¬ 
hamshire. 

25 to Cowfold, Sussex. 

30 to Mile-End Old Town. 
50 to Nayland, Suffolk. 

80 to Isleworth, 

50 to Witham, Essex. 

50 to Penshurst, Kent. 

16 to Ilton, Somersetshire. 
100 to St. Saviour’s, Borough. 
100 to Eltham, Kent. 

100 to Deal, Kent. 

200 to Leeds, Yorkshire. , 

100 to Wandsworth. 

100 to \Vinterborne,ne$r Bris¬ 
tol. 

100 to Hungerford, Berks. 


• £. 

15 ?o Old Windsor. 

100 to St. Martin’s»iu-the- 
Fields. 

100 to Chesterfield, Derby¬ 
shire. 

100 to St. Marti n’s-iu-the- 
Fields (additional.) 

100 to Bromley, Kent. 

100 to Nottingham. 

30 to Bangor. 

100 to Feversham, Kent. 

100 to Southminster, Essex. 

31 10*. to Aylsham, Norfolk. 
200 to M*icclesfield, Cheshire. 
100 to Carlisle. 

30 to Forncet, Norfolk. 

100 to Acton Burnell, Shrop¬ 
shire. 

300 to Leicester. 

50 to Guildford, Surrey. 

300 to Halifax, Yorkshire. 

20 to Y’arcomb, Devonshire. 
100 to Ratcliff, in Stepney 
Parish. 


When the society makes a grant of money to a- school, 
or district society, what conditions does it impose ?—That 
it should follow the National system in teaching, as to me¬ 
chanism ; and the children be instructed in the liturgy and 
the catechism of the church of England ; and that they con¬ 
stantly attend divine service in their parish church or other 
place of public worship under the establishment, wherever 
the same is practicable, on the Lord’s day', unless such rea¬ 
son for their non-attendance be assigned as shall be satisfac¬ 
tory to the persons having the direction of that school, and 
that no religious tracts be admitted into any school, but 
such as are or shall be contained in the catalogue of the So¬ 
ciety for promoting Christian Knowledge. *. 

Do you inquire from time to time into the progress of 
those schools ?—Not regularly ; But pccasionally we require 
them to send annual reports of their proceedings, and of 
Dip state of the Schools. 
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Besides the school in Baldwin’s-gardeus, whatother schools 
are there iu the metropolis connected with your society ?— 
The Westminster Rational free school, to which we gave 
5001. % 

IIow many childrefi are educated there ?—A thousand chil¬ 
dren it was built for. 

How many are actu'ally educated there?—That I cannot 
say. 

Do you know how jt is Supported ?j—By voluntary sub¬ 
scriptions, I believe, or contributions. 

What others are there ?—The next is St. Martin’s in the 
Fields school, to that we have given 2001. 

How many are educated there ?—It is intended for 500. 

What others are there ?—The next we assisted was the 
Whitechapel school ; we gave them 5001. towards building. 

For how many children ?—For a thousand children. 

How many are educated ?—Near that number, I believe. 
To the St. Saviour’s Co-operating Society we gave 1001. for 
enlarging and altering, and also for a new school. 

For how many ?—About 300, I believe. 

How many are educated there ?—I do not know, indeed. 

What others ?—'■-There is Mile End Old Town school, to 
which we gave 301. I believe. 

Is that a new school ?—It is for 400, of whom 360 are 
abtually under instruction. The next is Limehouse school 
for 220 boys and 120 girls, and they have just began to build 
an additional room for the girls ; we gave them, I think, 
2001.; that was one of the grants of last year, in addition 
to 1001. we gave them before. These comprise all the 
grants made to schools in the metropolis. 

Besides those schools which you have assisted with money, 
what schools are there iu connexion with you in the metro¬ 
polis ? 


[lhe witness delivered in the folh>wing»paper.] 


SCHOOLS in London, united to tire National Societx : 


National School, Baldwin’s Cardens 
Westminster ditto 

Three City of London auxiliary schools 
St. Saviour’s, in the Borough 
Bedford girl’s school 
St. Martin’*in-the-Fields 
Mary-le-bone - 
St, Dnnstau’s West, Sunday school 
Bishopsgate, daily and Sunday 
St. George the Martyr 


Iutendcd and 

Actually 

fitted for. 

attended by. 

1(100 Children 800 

1000 - 

- 070 

9(H) - 

- 711 

111 - 

- 113 

100 - 

- 100 

500 - 

- 500 

540 - 

- 540 

100 - 

- 100 

280 - 

- 280 

(number not knowu,} 
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Offertory School, St. James’s 
Whitechapel parochial 
"Whitechapel (society) 

Gower’s Walk ' 

Mile-End Old Town 
Ratcliffe 

Liniehonse National 
Ditto Charity 

Charity school 

Hackney 


200 - - 
1000 - - 
200 - - 
300 . - - 
(number not known) 
300 - - 

• 350 - - 


350 

School of Industry . - 58 

StamfordMIill School •- 30 

^ St. John’s Chapel ditto 90 

T'arringdon Ward within - about 100 

Aldgate Ward school - - 130 

llishopsgate Charity School, which the go¬ 
vernors thing of enlarging - 100 
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200 

504 

260 

300 

05 

300 

350 

35 0 

58 

30 

90 

100 

130 

100 


Of this list, there are seven, to which the society has lent n<j 
pecuniary assistance : those seven are, the Mary-le-bone cha¬ 
rity school for the education of, I think, about 500 children. 

Is that a new school ?—An old school, which has adopted 
our mode of teaching. The next are the three London, 
Auxiliary National schools. # 

In what parts are they ?—Shoe-lane, Fleet-street, and 
another in Coleman-street buildings. 

How many children are there in Shoe-lane school. 
About 200. 

How many in Coleman-street school ?—I believe about 
500; add in the third school, situate in Old Fish-street, 


200 . ,, 

Do you mean that those several numbers actually at¬ 
tend ?—The schools are formed for that, and I believe 

Are those three new or old schools ? The Fish-street 
school is an old charity school, the other two are b6th new. 

What are the funds of that charity school ?—Subscrip- 
tions * * 

10 No funded property i—To that in Fish-street I believe 
there is, because it is an old foundation. . 

What others are there, besides those four ?—• I he last is 
the Farringdon Ward Within charity school. 

For how many ?-I think about 80 boys at present. 

Is that an old charity ?—An old ward school reformed, 
and by adopting this system, they are enabled to take in 

Ul SSw U wM e the change effected, of introducing the Na¬ 
tional system into that school?—The school w«s origin y 
established for 70 boys and 30 girls, all of whom were 
clothed ; it occurred to the qommittee for the management 
of that school, that it would be extremely desirable to 
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avail themselves of this new method of teaching, for the 
purpose of giving instruction to an increased number of 
children, without at all departing from the original institu¬ 
tion, as you may'say, of the school, merely clothing a 
given number; and J believe 110 W the plan is to selecttroni 
the general mass of the boys those who behave best, and 
to clothe them. 

• Has this increased the expense of the establishment ?— 
The only increase has beep by making some little altera¬ 
tion in the internal management of life school, and by this 
alteration a great deal of lumber was removed. 

How is it supported ?—By Subscriptions; and I believe 
they have a little money in the funds. 

Was there any original foundation ?—I do not believe 
there was. 

How long has that been established ?—Certainly above a 
century. 

What are the two other schools?—The ward of Aldg&te 
is one. 

For how many is that ?—f may say a hundred at least. 
When was the National system introduced into that 
school ?—Within this twelvemonth. 


Is that supported in the same way ?—Yes. 

What is the third school ?—The ward of Bishopsgate 
For how many is that?—That is founded, I believe,’for 

about 300; I do not know how many attend. There is one 
I omitted to mention, for 100 children, at Radcliffe, in the 
parish of- Stepney. I have also omitted to mention the 
Bedford girls school, which is united with us, in which 
there are 70 girls ; it is conducted entirely by ladies. There 
is also the Gower’s Walk free school for 260 children 130 
boys and ISO girls: and in Whitechapel there is a paro¬ 
chial school for 100 boys and 100 girls. The forme/ was 
originally established upon Dr. Bell’s plan, prior to the in 
•Station.of the National Society , thelatir'i. an Sd ' £ 
chial school, which has adopted that plan. * P 

! the funds of those different schools which you have 
described were larger; could they educate a greater num- 
ber of children ?—The present annual subscriptions would 
f t ^f™ seIves educate a greater number of children • there 
of°cours^ 0rae addltional ex P ense in enlarging the buildings, 

space at prevents them from educating more?—Want of 


Is there any indisposition on the part of the * 

their children believe no,: a?“hr iyJZt Ji 

1 “". to ‘ md lh ™. eve? among the 
lowest orders. With the permission of the committee T 

wonid mention an anecdote : An old Irish bar,ow™ 0 man! 
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with a pipe in her mouth, came into the girls’ school one 
day, and said .to the mistress, “ Good madam, God Al¬ 
mighty has got a place for you in heaven, for your kind¬ 
ness to my child.” 

This was a child that had been educated in that school? 
—Yes, and I believe was in the sphool at that time. 

Do you perceive any difficulty on the part of the pa¬ 
rents in sending their children to school, in consequence of 
the naked state of some of them?—No, we require nothin^ 
else but clean face a»d Rands. 

Is there any difficulty on the part of the parents sending 
them, for want of clothes ?—I believe there is; they feel 
some reluctance to send them, which the gentlemen of the 
school endeavour to overrule. 


If the funds of the society were increased, could they 
establish schools, or extend others already established?— 
I will undertake to say, give us funds, and in the*course of 
three years, there'shall not be a child in the metropolis to 
whom the benefits of education shall not be offered. 


Are you not apprehensive that if any public grant of 
money were given, it would slacken the disposition of 
individuals to subscribe?—I am apprehensive it might, if 
given as an annual grant. • 

Suppose the grant of money were confined merely to the 
specific purpose of building houses?—In that case the 
subscription might be kept up for other purposes, as for the 
annual expenses, &c. 

How many can one master superintend, according to 
your system?—I conceive I do not exaggerate when I say 
one thousand. . 


What would be the expense ?—The room being given, 
the expenses are, salary to the master, and the expense of 
books, which, I hope 1 shall be able to prove to the satis- * 
faction of the committee, is a mere trifle; say 80/..a year. 

What would be the expense of such a room, to build it ? 
—That mu& depend much upon the materials. The 
quantity of space we consider necessary for a child is six 
square feet; some people say seven, but we think silt 
sufficient, allowing for absentees; so that a room 30 feet by 
20 will hold 100 children. 


Is there a disposition in different parts of the country to 
form auxiliary societies?—Very much so indeed. 

Are all the schools you have now mentioned, free schools ? 
—Yes, entirely. 
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Lunm, 278 die Maii, 1816. 

HENRY BROUGHAM,* Esq. in the Chair. 

■' 

The Rev. Tindau Thompson Walmsley, again called 
in, and Examined. 

CAN you now in^prm 'the committee respecting the 
disposition of grants by the National Society ?—This paper 
contains an abstract of them. 


[It was delivered in, and read as follows :] 

1813 : 

26*Grants... .of these, 10 towards building new schools. 
1814: 

40 Grants... .28 towards building new schools. 

1815: - 

55 Grants... .42 towards building new schools. 

1810 : 

46 Grants... .33 towards building new schools. 

Total 167 Grants... .of these, 121 towards building new schools. 
Grants ot Money made by the National Society. 

J!, 1 ®.^.2,332 

1814 . 3,832 

1.815.1. 4.510 

1818. 3,120 

" £13,792 


According to the plan of the National Society, what is 
the expense of books for fifty boys?—The total expense of 
books for fifty children is 11. 3s. lid. amounting to less than 
sixpence for each child; but as under good management 
each of the tracts comprehended hi this calculation will 
serve six children in succession, the real expense for books 
for suitable instruction in reading and in the first rudiments 
of religion, cannot be calculated at more than one penny 
for each child. v J 


What is the expense of slates and pencils for the same 
number?—Not more than two-pence halfpenny a child. 

Can you give the committee an estimate of the expense 
of teaching 500 children ?-The room being given, I 

sufficie V nt gS two-pence a head abundantly 
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And proportionably larger for a smaller number, and 
smaller for a larger number ?—Yes, of course. 

What is the longest time that you take a boy for edu¬ 
cation?—We admit them at seven years.old, and they may 
remain till they are fourteen ; I should conceive two years 
abundantly sufficient for any boy. * 

Does not one great advantage of this system consist in 
its keeping every one of the boys actively at work during 
the whole time?—Yes, and I may add that they have not 
an idle moment. • * . 

Have you any experience^ in Sunday schools?—No, I 
have not; 1 think most of the London schools are day- 
schools. 

Can you give the committee any estimate of the compa¬ 
rative time it would take for teaching a boy upon the 
National system at a Sunday school, instead of a day- 
school?—No, I cannot form any estimate. 

Do you find the Dissenters are slack in sending their 
children to the National school?—1 should say they are not 
slack; we have people of all denominations; we have even 
Jews in the school- 

Do children of Dissenters go to their own places of 
worship?—I must beg leave to refer h* the plan of union 
for an answer to that question, an extract from which I will 
read: “ That the children of each school do constantly 
attend divine service in their parish church, or other place 
of public worship under the establishment, wherever the 
same is practicable, on the Lord’s day, unless such reason 
for their non-attendance be assigned, as shall be satisfactory 
to the persons havi/ig the direction of that school. 

Do you find that in consequence of the children of 
Dissenters not being expressly permitted to attend at their 
places of worship, there is any reluctance on the part of 
their parents to send them?—1 am not able to answer that 
question, for this reason, that the only question we ask when 
the child is admitted is, “ are you seven years old.” 

What is the time it takes to educate a master ?—If a man 
is clever and active, aliout six weeks or two months. 

How many masters have you sent out during the last 
twelvemonth?—Masters sent out to arrange scBools, 49; 
boys ditto, 18; mistresses, 33; girls, 16; masters received 
from the country for instruction, 50; mistresses, 41. 

What do you mean by boys and girls sent out?—As 
teachers; a school is opened at Guildford, for instance, and 
they think a boy or girl sufficient, and of course we send 
them one. 

Have the masters and mistresses given satisfaction, that 
you have sent?—Very much sb. 
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Are those masters and mistresses you send out stationary ? 

_We have ten masters constantly upon our.pay at a guinea 

a week, ready to be sent out either for a temporary or a 
permanent purpose,* to arrange schools all over the king¬ 
dom; and we have even sent masters to Guernsey and 
Jersey. . 

Have you a number of candidates for admission ?—A 
great many. 

Do parents ever take their children away after being 
admitted, and before their education i» completed ?—Some¬ 
times they do, but in general.they are very permanent, till 
their parents have found a situation for them. 

Have you sent masters or mistresses to any of the old 
foundations in the metropolis ?—A great many to what they 
call the old ward schools; and we have had thanks from 
them for the services they have rendered. 

Have you had occasion to observe how far there is a 
repugnance on the part of parents not belonging to the 
church, to send their children to the National schools?—■ 
I am not able to ascertain that there is any repugnance, for 
this reason, we only ask this question, namely, “ are you 
seven years old ?” 

Can you tell hov4 many children belonging to sectarian 
parents attend the school ?—I believe very few. 

How many attend the Baldwin’s-garden school altogether? 
—The total number of boys that attend constantly is very 
near 500 ; the girls about 200, or from that to 250. 

In that number of 750, do you t"hink there are 20 sectarian 
children?—I dare say there are more than that. 

The Rev. Robert Simpson, called in', and Examined. 

HAVE you the charge of the Whitechapel free school?— 

I have. 

How many does it teach ?—One thousand. 

When was it founded?—In 1813, by the Whitechapel 
society. * * 

How is it supported ?—By contributions, and the benevo¬ 
lence of the inhabitants. 

Is it entirely a new foundation?—Yes, entirely. 

Is it in connexion with the National Society ?—Yes. 

And taught upon its plan?—Yes. 

Did the National Society contribute towards its formation? 

‘ In some degree; I do not know to what extent. 

How many years have you had the management of that 
school?—One year. 

By whom was this institution originated ?—By a society 
denominated the White chapel Society. 

How long has the Whitechapel Society existed ?— The. 
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question was first agitated in 1812 ; it is not only a school, 
but divine service is performed there, I having a license for 
the purpose from the Bishop of London. 

Was this establishment suggested op promoted by the 
National Society, or did it arise from local exertions?—From 
local exertions. 

In what respect did the National Society promote the 
undertaking?—By the donation of a small sum of money. 
The expenditure will appear, by the report, to be very great 
indeed. 

Did they communicate any suggestions respecting the 
conduct or management of the school ?—I am not aware of 
any. 

Then in what does its union with the National Society 
consist, beyond the donation of 8001. which it has received 
from that society?—From the circumstance of the instruc¬ 
tion being conveyed in the same manner with the school in 
Baldwin’s-gardens, and the same religious instruction being 
given. 

Did you receive any master from the National Society ?— 
There was one previous to, my being there, and I had an 
extra assistant from the National Society; but the thing is so 
far established now as to go on without* further assistance, 
except what I can give myself to the boys. 

How did you learn the National System of teaching?— 
From Dr. Bell’s instruction. 

Where did you see it practised?—In Baldwin’s-gardens 
school. 

Did you ever attend regularly there, to receive instruction? 
—No, never. • 

Was there ever any master from the National Society, at 
the Whitechapel school ?—Y es. 

Your predecessor?—Yes. 

Do you mean that the instruction which you received was 
from Dr. Bell’s book?—Yes. 

What was’the annual income of the establishment for the 
year 1816, altogether ?v- 1,2541. 10». 2d. 

What was the expenditure for that year?—8181. 2s. lOd. 
besides a balance upon the former year, of 185^. 9s. 5d.; 
1801. 13s. 7d. for repayment of loans ; and a further sum of 
1,1081. Is. 5|d. remains still due to different persons, for 
loans and expenses incurred since the establishment; and 
751. 4s. 4d. still due to the treasurer. 

How many children can the establishment teach ?—One 
thousand. 

How many are actually thereat present?—About seven 
hundred. 

Have there ever been more?—Never more. 
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Have their numbers increased since you came?—Very 
much. ' • 

How many were there at first when you came?—Between 
three and four hundred. 

Do they pay any thing at all ?—»Fourpence a month, which 
is given awa^ again fn rejvards; but when the parents are 
so distressed as not to be able to pay, it is not exacted. 

Hov\r does it happen "that the number is not full?—We 
cannot persuade the lower orders of people at once to con¬ 
form to our wishes, however good the* object may be. 

Are there a great number of the poor children in your 
neighbourhood uneducated ?—That I cannot say, from the 
short time I have been there, but I think there are ample 
means to educate all there are; we have children from 
other parishes as well, some from Bethnal-green and 
Spitalfields. 

What is the mistress’s salary ?—I believe 701. a year. 

What is your salary?—1571. 10s. 

Are there many of the poor in your neighbourhood 
Catholics or Dissenters?—Yes, I should suppose there are 
a great many, but I cannot say exactly ; we have some 
Jews also among the poorer orders. 

Have you any children of Catholics, Dissenters, or Jews, 
at your school?—Yes, we have, but 1 cannot say to what 
extent; the question is not asked at the admission, respect¬ 
ing the sect to which they belong. 

Do you mean to state that there is no exclusion of 
children who do not belong to {he church?—So long as- 
they conform to the system of education and religious 
instruction carried on there, there is not. 

Can you give the committee any conjecture as to the 
number of children not belonging to the establishment, 
who are educated at your school?—No, I cannot. 

Are there twenty, do you think?—I really cannot 
answer that. 

Is the number very considerable, in'proptfrtion to the 
whole ?—No, it is very inconsiderable, in proportion to 
the whole. 

Are there many poor people uneducated in the neigh¬ 
bouring jJarishes to you ?—There are a good many; but 
still there are the means, I think, of affording education 
to them, if they would embrace the opportunity. 

What other schools are there besides yours, in that 
neighbourhood ?—Gower’s Walk school, and the Founda¬ 
tion school. 

How many are educated in Gower’s Walk school? 
Between two hundred and three hundred. 

Is it connected with the National establishment ?—Yes, 
just as much as we are, only it is under private sanction. 
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Who is it under ?—The head of the school is Mr. Lovell. 

Who supports it?—Mr. Davies entirely supports it; but 
now there is a printing press erected in the school, which 
supports itself, but I cannot tell to what extent it contri¬ 
butes towards the support’of the school. • 

How many are educated at the Foundation school?— 
Two hundred. 

Are the boys at your school lodged or clothed?—No,not 
at the Whitechapel society’s school. 

Are the girls ?—No ; merely taugRt. 

' How long does a boy of ordinary abilities take to learn 
to read ?—That is a question not very easily answered, 
because*it depends upon his abilities; but l think a child 
constant in his attendance, would attain the object in two 
years. 

Mr. Thomas Cooper, called, in, and Examined. 

ARE you master of the Castle-street Leicester-fields 
school?—I am. 

Is it in connexion with the National Society?—It is. 

You have heard the evidence of the last witness?—Yes. 

Is your school any otherwise in union with the National 
Society than the Whitechapelschool ?—Nothing more ; we 
had a donation from the National Society, as the White¬ 
chapel school had. 

How long has your school been established ?—September 
1814 was the first establishment of it. 

By whom ?—By the united parishes of Saint Martin in 
the Fields, and Saint Paul’s Covent-garden, and supported 
by their mutual fifnds. 

For how many children was the school established ?— 
The rooms will contain about 500 children, not more. 

" How many attend?—Two hundred boys in round 
numbers, and HO girls. 

l)o you kjiow what the annual fund is ?—I am speaking 
rather at random, but I think about 4001. independent of 
occasional parochial collections at the church; I should 
conceive the annual- subscriptions amount to between 3001. 
and 4001. a year. . 

Is it much in debt?—I think not, as nearly out of debt 
as possible ; we had a heavy debt, but I believe that is 
paid. 

Is the school your, own property?—It is held on lease. 

What is the rent ?—The rent I believe is somewhere 
about 1001. a year, the net rent. 

Do you know what was paid for the lease?—I do not, 
nor do I know the length of it. 

What is your salary?—-For myself and my daughter, 
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who keeps the girl’s school, our joint salary is 1501. a 
year. * 

Have you lodgings ?—We have house rent, and coals 
and candles as welf. 

Are there many poor children uneducated in the parishes 
of Saint Martin’s in the Fields, and Saint Paul’s Covent- 
garden ?—I am not prepared to answer that question; I 
should think they have, generally speaking, the opportu¬ 
nities of obtaining education. 

What other schools*are there in the* parish ?—The paro¬ 
chial school is the principal one, in Hemmings-row. 

Do you know how many are educated there?—I think 80 
boys and 10 girls. 

Are they educated, lodged, and clothed?—The girls are 
entirely kept, and the boys clothed. 

Is there any other school in the parish?—I am not aware 
of any other; the Covent Garden is a parochial school on 
Dr. Bell’s plan, which is not the case with St. Martin’s. 

Mr. James Wilmot, called in, and Examined. 


YOU are the master of the Westminster National Free- 
School ?—Yes, at the back of Great George-street, near the 
Sessions-house. 

When was it established?—In 1812, on Dr. Bell’s plan; 
originally it was in Orchard-st*eet, Westminster. I do not 
know how long the school had been established upon the old 
plan ; it was established some years previous to my arrival 
thefe about four years ago, and conducted on the old plan. 

In short, it was reformed four years ago?—Yes. 

How many children is it capable of educating?—One 
thousand. 


How many actually attend?—Three hundred and ten 
boys and 272 girls. 

How is it supported?—By voluntary subscriptions. 

You have heard the examination of, the lg,st two wit¬ 
nesses; is your school connected with the National Society 
in the same way with their’s?—It is.- 

What is the annual income of the school?—The income 
for the y^ar ending April, 1816, was 1,1311. 8s. l()id. in¬ 
cluding the balance of the last year’s account; 1881. 19s. 
and 61. 19s. 4d. difference between Exchequer Bills sold 
and Exchequer Bills bought; 51. 12s. 3d. rent received for 
a quarter of the old school; the annual subscriptions were 
SJf 1 * ■ 19 !*’ collections by sermons, 2381. 16s. 3d.; donations, 
381. 6s. 6d.; deposits in the school boxes, 81. 16s. 6d. The 
whole expenses for the |gme period were 1,1131. 8s. 2d- 
including 5391. Is. lOd. to astificers, on account of the new’ 
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What is your salary?—One hundred pounds. 

What is the schoolmistress’s?—Seventy pounds. 

The chaplain’s salary?—Twenty-one pounds. 

The needle-woman?—About sixteen founds. 

Are there many poor children uneducated in the neigh¬ 
bourhood?—l believe not; they may receive instruction, if 
their parents are desirous to put them, to either of the schools 
established. 

What other school is established in that part of the town, 
besides yours?—Thd school in the'Etorse-ferry road. 

Is there any other in the lower parts of Westminster?— 
Not on this plan : there are foundation schools ; the first is 
the Green-coat School. 

Do you know how many are educated there?—Not above 
nineteen. 

What other school is there?-There is the Grey-coat 
School, situated near to the other. 

For how many?—Sixty boys and 30 girls. The children 
on this foundation are clothed and boarded. 

What other schools?—The Blue-coat School, situated in 
St. John’s parish. 

For how many?—I believe 80 children; 50 boys and 30 
girls. 

Any others?—There is a school which they call Lady 
Dacre’s Charity. 

For how many?—I believe about 12 boys and 10 girls, 
something of that description. ‘ 

What do you take to be the reason why, your school 
being capable of educating 1000, there are not above 600 
attend it?—I cannot give any reason for it. 

What has been the decrease since last year?—About 45 
boys. 

And the girls?—Fifty-one during the year. 

Are there a great number of Catholics or Dissenters i 
your neighbpurhopd?—I believe there are a great number 
of Catholics and Dissenters, but we seldom hear of them 
as being so. 

Mr. Thomas Biggs, called in, and Examined. 

• 

ARE you secretary to the West London Lancasterian 
Association ?—Y es. 

When was that established?—In July, 1813. 

Does it consist with your knowledge that a survey was 
undertaken of the Covent Garden Division, by the mem¬ 
bers of that Association?—Yes, it was commenced and 
partly executed in the latter gpd of 1813; the district 
which forms the object of th^ Association is divided into 
twelve divisions, bounded by the -River, St. James’s Park, 
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extending as far as Vauxhall Bridge, and bounded by 
Grosvenor-place, Park-place, and the Edgeware road; the 
New road, north; and Cray’s-Inn lane, that is the left 
boundary. * 

Have you got an .abstract of \he returns made by the 
committee who examined that part of this district?—I 
have. 

[It was delivered in, and read as follows:] 
COVENY-GARDEN DIVISION: 


Number of Educated Children. 




Visitetl. 

Boys. 

Girls 

Total 

No. 1 

2 tO 


87 

63 

150 

2 

200 

180 

124 

78 

202 

3 

260 


213 

211 

424 

4 

210 

210 

74 

58 

132 

5 

260 

240 

197 

163 

360 

6 

■vTil 


115 

106 

221 

7 

320 

315 

175 

226 

401 

8 

»Ti7n 

215 

97 

55 

152 

9 

380 

1 




10 

220 

> Not examined. 



11 

190 

J 


— 



3,000 

1,850 

1,082 


2,042 


|j Uneducated Children. 

KB 


jBSM 

313 

366 

679 

17 4 

182 

3 S(S 

228 

269 

497 

129 

146 

275 

68 

68 

136 

106 

91 

197 

226 

195 

421 

75 

112 

187 










1,319 

1,429 

2,748 


Supposing that sections Nos. 9, lp, and 11, should average 
with the former numbers, it would give for the whole of 
Covent Garden Division, containing about 3,000 houses, 
Educated children 3,318- and if multiplied by 12-39,810 
Uneducated do. - 4,405 ... do - - - 53,580 

The division which was partly examined, is bounded by 
the River, Northumberland-street, St. Martin’s-lane, St. 
Andrew’s Seven Dials, Broad-street, St. Giles’s, Drury- 
lane, and Strand-lane 


Who examined the wbrst part o£ that division marked 
No. 1, in the above return?—Mr. Edward Wakefield and 
myself; I attended instead of Mr. Basil Montagu, who had 
undertaken it, and was prevented by professional engage¬ 
ments from performing that duty. 

How did you proceed?—From house to house, and in 
many instances from room to room, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the number of those children that were edu¬ 
cated, and those that were not; and we found a great 
number of the children im that place in extreme wretched- 
ness, without instruetio* jr the means of. procuring it; 
and the result of the investigation, which continued for 
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several days from nine o’clock in the morning until dark 
in the evening, 'was, that we obtained this information, 
that there was a great proportion of children uneducated, 
as in the above table. Wretchedness and filth were in 
the extreme; in many places, they bad nothing to lie upon; 
aira a great number of them subsisted by making clothes 
for the soldiers ; many, who after they bad been employed 
a whole day about a coat, got five-pence for it; their hus¬ 
bands were gone for soldiers, *and that was the only 
employ they had to Subsist themselves and family upon. 
They were all exceedingly anxious to have their children 
instructed, and seemed to be highly gratified in being 
informed that it was likely their wishes would be complied 
with. 

Were they closely packed?—Exceedingly so; in every 
room of the house was a different tenant, from the ground- 
floor up to the garret. 

To what streets or courts do you refer as the worst part 
of the district you surveyed ? —Short’s-gardens and the courts 
and alleys adjoining, and the courts uniting with Broad- 
street St. Giles’s, particularly one filled with Irish, which 
were packed together in the most miserable,state. 

Were they in a state of great filth ?—Extreme filth indeed; 
we were almost fearful of entering some of the apartments, 
but we received the greatest exility and kindness, and no 
doubt should have received subscriptions from them if they 
had been able, but they were totally unable to contribute 
any thing ; the amount of subscriptions we received from 
the decent inhabitants was 61. 6s. 

Was it collected in slnal 1 sums?—Generally 5s. ; I do not 
know that there was any body gave less than 5s.; then they 
were considered members of the association. 

Were the children whom you saw in this miserable place, 
.so deficient in clothing that they could not have attended' any 
school, if there .had been one?—They Could not without 
being thoroughly cleaned, many nearly without covering, 
and mostly without shoes. • 

What has the West London Lancasterian Association done 
towards erecting schools, since its establishment?—It has 
not been able, by the smallness of its funds, to erect any 
schools ; the only one which the Association has at present, 
is situated in the Horse-ferry Road, Westmmster, calculated 
to hold 600 boys, and 300 attend. 

Is it conducted upon the plan of the Lancasterian, or 
British and Foreign School Society ?—It is conducted upon 
the plan of the parertt institution so at to admit children of 
all religious denominations, without •exception. 

a 5 
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And to instruct upon Lancaster’s P lan ? ~ Ye *’ v ''*" se the 
same lessons as the British and Foreign School Society. 

What is the annual expense of the school at the Horse- 
ferry Road ?—I should conceive near 2501. including the 
repairs, which it 'continually requires, and the mastgrs 
salary, and incidental expenses. 

What is the master's salary?—1001. except half a year he 
had a gratuity, making it up to 1251. 

What is the reasop that only 300 boys attend, when it is 
capable of accommodating 500?—t believe it has arisen 
from the parents sending their children to work ; and in other 
instances, from their not having clothes to send them in ; the 
children who attend, chiefly come from the lower parts ol 
Westminster. 

Can you inform the committee whether in that part of the 
town there are a great number of uneducated children?— 
I should conceive there are a great many ; we have not had 
it investigated. It should be observed that the school is not 
a free school, but the children pay a penny a week, and in 
many instances the parents are too poor to pay any thing ; 
the penny a vaeek from these children, in five quarters, 
amounted to 351. odd ; but there are a great number who 
do not pay. 

What has the income of the West London Lancasterian 
Association ever been in one year?—From May the 29th 
last year, up to the present period, it amounted to about 
384Z. in subscriptions and donations, and it expended nearly 
that sum. 

What are its funds in hand, besides the annual subscrip¬ 
tions ?—10001. three per cent. To“ shew the readiness of 
softie of the lower orders to assist the society, I would 
mention, that between May 12th, 1814, and August the 
21st, 1815, the journeymen tailors have subscribed a sum 
amounting to 691. Is. 3d. 

Have the West London Lancasterian Association any 
connexion with th^ British and Foreign School Society, 
further than similarity of plan P-s-None. 

In what proportions have children belonging to different 
sects teen admitted into the Horse-ferry Road school?— 
.Of the established Church, 195 ; Kirk of Scotland, 5 ; Me¬ 
thodists, 21; Catholics, 7 ; Jews, 2. 


Mr. Maurice Edwards Marsault, called in, and 
Examined. 

ARE you master of the Blue-coat School, Westminster? 
—Y es. 

When was it founded* 1 —Tn the year 1668. 

By what funds is it supported ?—Voluntary subscriptions, 
chieity. 
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Has the schoql any property?—Very little. 

What are the yearly expenses ?—About SbOl.^ 

What is the yearly income?—Very ‘uncertain; but we 
generally have from five t« ten pounds over. 

* How many boys are educated tjiere ?—Fifty-two boys. 

How mauy girls? —Thirty-four. 

Are they taught and clothed?—Annually clothed ; shoes, 
stockings, and body linen, twice a year. 

At what age are they admitted ? -Seven. 

How long do they remain ?—Till fourteen, and then a 
premium given with them. 

Who present the children to the school ?—The governors. 

Are the governors chosen from among the subscribers ?— 
They are the subscribers. 

Are any children but those of persons belonging to the 
established church admitted?—No. 

Have the governors the power of altering the rules of 
the establishment ?—Not without calling a special meeting. 

Do you mean a special meeting of the subscribers ?—Of 
the governors. 

How many are there?—One hundred. 

Does the building belong to the society*?—No, it belongs 
to the Dean and Chapter. 

Do you pay a rent ?—A ground-rent of 3s. 6d. a year. 

Is it a long lease ?—One and twenty years, renewable. 

Is there a fine paid upon t]ie renewal ?—Yes. 

What is the master’s salary ?—Sixty pounds a year. 

The mistress’s?—Five-and-twenty. 

Are there any othef salaries?—No. 

Can the governors alter the manner of conducting the 
charity, so as not to clothe, but only to educate?—No, I do 
not think they can. 

What prevents them ?—The charter upon which the 
school was first founded. 

By whom ft as tRe charter granted ?—Thomas Green, 
originally the owner of tl\e Stag brewliouse. 

Did he endow it with money ?—A small sum ; it was but 
a small school when he first established it; it was tfoe first 
school of the sort established in F.ngland. 

How much did he endow it with ?—A very small sum, 
about 1001. or 1501. 

Did he lay down rules ?—No. 

Have the rides ever been altered ?—No, very trifling 
indeed; there has been some little alteration for the better. 

Have the numbers of the children always been the same ? 
—Yes, always the same. 

Do they take seven. years to learn to read, write, and 
account ?—Some do not, and some do. 
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Are (hey taught arithmetic?—Yes, the,four first rules; 
that is the limit, we go no farther. » 

If there were et greater number of children attending, 
could you instruct tjiem?—Yes.' 

Do you teach upon .the old or new method ?—The ola 
method. 

What is the meaning of the charity called the Grand 
iChaibar ?—I do not know; it consists of fifteen boys only. 

Part of the fifty-two you have already mentioned?—No, 
in addition; I have an additional salary for that. - 

By whom was it founded ?—It is not known; the parti¬ 
culars were burnt, years ago. 

What is its income?—Voluntary subscriptions. 

No others ?—None at all. 

What is your allowance for teaching those additional 
boys ?—Twenty pounds a year; and I have to find them in 
all their books. 

Are those children clothed, or only taught?—They are 
not clothed, they merely have their education. 

How long have you been master?—Very near twelve 
months. 

Were there ev£r fewer boys and girls ?—Sometimes the 
numbers have not been complete, but very seldom. 

Mr. James Lancaster, called in, and Examined. 

WHAT are you ?—Master of the Grey-coat school. 

When was it founded ?—In 1 fa)7, by Queen Anne. . 

Did she endow it?—I believe there was some benefit 
received from her, but I do not know, any thiDg of the par¬ 
ticulars. 

Is there a building belonging to it ?—Yes, a very old 
building. 

What funds have you ?—We have some freehold property 
in and about Westminster, and some in the city, t 

What is the annual income from thafproperty ?—Supj. ose 
I say 18001. a year. 

Is there any other fund besides that freehold property ?— 

, Some money in the Bank, and in South Sea Stock. 

Do you include the income from your stock as well as 
from your freehold property ?—Yes, Ido; our freehold 
estate is about 12001. a year. 

How many do you educate ?—Sixty boys and thirty girls. 

Do you board them ?—Yes, and clothe and lodge, and 
every thing; we take them off their parents’ hands entirely, 
both boys and girls. 

At what age do you admit them ?—Between seven and 
ten they are taken in,.and dismissed at fourteen. 

Is there any income arising from voluntary contribu- 
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tions ?—Very small; and so uncertain, that I cannot speak 
to it. ' , ^ * . 

A hundred pounds a year, do you think?—No, by no 
means. » 


What are they taught ?-»-We profess to give them ma¬ 
thematical education; and those wjao are inclined to go to 
sea, are taught the principles of navigation. 

Do you teach reading, writing, and’ arithmetic?—Yes. 

What are your salaries ?—My salary as master is 601. $ 
my wife, as matron 201. 

Have you lodgings ?—Yes. 

■Board?—Yes 


Coals and candles?—Yes, every requisite. 

Are there any other salaries ?—A mathematical master. 

How much has he ?—451.; but he does not live in the 
house, he only attends three afternoons in the week; I 
have an assistant at 301. board and lodging; likewise the 
matron, an assistant 10 guineas, with board and lodging 
also ; and five women servants. 

What do their wages amount to, altogether?—About 
2201. including board wages. 

Are there any other salaries?—No. 

Who present the children to that school ?*—The governors. 

Who are they ?—They principally live in Westminster. 

What constitutes a governor ?—After a nomination at a 
quarterly meeting. 

By whom?—The chairman and treasurer, and confirmed 
at the»quarterly meeting. 

Do you mean quarterly meetings of the governors ?— 
Yes. m 

How many governors are there?—Fifty-two. 

Are there any rules laid down by the charter ??—Yes. 

Is the hospital obliged to abide by the number of boys 
and girls you have mentioned?—No. 

Were there ever fewer ?—Yes; and there have been 


more. ’ 

Could the governors alter the rules, if they pleased ?— 
They can make bye-laws’ 

Could they give up the boarding a certain number of 
children if they chose, and expend the funds in educating a 
greater number ?— r No, I do not think they could do that. 

What prevents them ?—The charter, I presume. 

Have you ever seen it ?—Yes. 

Does the charter specify the number who might be 
educated ?—No, it does not specify the number of children ; 
the number of governors is regulated by the charter. 

Does it specify what use is to be made of the funds ?— 
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I believe not any, otherwise than for the provision, main¬ 
tenance, and education of chik^en. , 

How do the governors present children ?—In rotation. 
Have they ever altered- the plan of the establishment 
from the beginning?—I presume they have, for, sometime 
after the establishment,, the children were employed in 
spinning and combing, wool; that has been done away a 
long time ; now they attend to their education only. 

What are the whole annual expenses, as nearly as 
you can estimate ?-<>Tha£ is uncertain ? I have known 
them exceed our income materially. 

Do they materially fall short of the income ?—Very 
little. 

[Adjourned to to-morrow, twelve o’clock. 
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Martis, 28° die Mail, 1$16. 


HENRY BROUGHAM, Esq. ia the Chair. 


Edward Wakefield* Esq. called in, and Examined. 

DID you survey, with Mr. Biggs, part of the Covent- 
garden district mentioned in yesterday's evidence?—I went 
through two sections. • 

Did you make a report to the West London Lancasterian 
Society ?—I made a report on the 16th of September, 
1813.' 

Have you that report here ?—I have. 

[It was delivered in, and read, as follows.] 


“ To the Chairman of the Genei-al Committee of the 
West London Lancasterian Association. 

“ Sir, 

“ Mr. Basil Montague having declined to act as a district 
visitor, 1 determined no longer to delay an examination of 
the section which I undertook to visit, and accompanied 
with your messenger, IVJr. Biggs, I began ■ at the corner of 
* New Belton-street, in Short's-gardens, nearly the whole of 
which we found occupied by poor room-keepers, generally 
with families, ljving in appareut wretchedness, unhealthy, 
filthy in their persons, their rooms, and their bedding; the 
staircases of the houses of course common to the numerous 
families which occupied them, and being common to all, 
appeared to be cleaned by none; the rooms in want of ven¬ 
tilation and white-washing, two objects which would con¬ 
duce mcge to the comfort of the occupiers of these mansions 
of misery than any other which I can point out, objects 
attainable by those «vhp let out the houses in rooms. It 
frequentty happened, that more than one house, sometimes 
as many as four, had been hirsa of their owner, by an indi¬ 
vidual, who let the house out in rooms, in some cases with 
furniture, but in all with t»\e tent paid weekly. It must 
not be calculated upon,, .aat the room-keepers are perma¬ 
nent inhabitants of the places they occupy ; their change 
of abode is frequent, avid whenever your schools are built, 
it will be found that many of the children, now returned in 
your book as uneducated, will be gone ; but it may be 
reasonably expected that their places a ill be occupied by 
others similarly, circumstanced. We \^ere received with , 
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great civility; our enquiries readily answered. The men 
were generally absent, being labourers, and many of the 
women (particularly widows) occupied is making soldiers 
clothing, for which they stated being paid five-pence for a 
pair of trowsflts, they fiudiug the thread. The very great 
majority of the children wrft ignorant, and without the 
means of education ; t but it would be doing the parents 
great injustice, were I to omit stating, that they seemed 
anxiously dtsirout? that their children should receive this 
blessing. 1 cannot pass by the filthy state of the streets, 
and the alleys and yards in Shqrt’ijrgardens, which is of a 
fair width, and requires nothing but the attendance of the 
scavenger, to be as clean as any other part of the town ; on 
the 10th of September at the ends towards Drury-lane there 
was a quantity of human ordure floating down the kennel, 
ipparently the emptyings of many privies, and causing a 
ench sufficient to breed a pestilence. Crown-court, as 
.■narked in the map, is not in existence. From Sbort’s- 
g.irdens we proceeded up Drury-laue, which is chiefly oc¬ 
cupied by shopkeepers, many of whom already' subscribe to 
parish or sectarian schools; but although we were unsuc¬ 
cessful in procuring money of any’ consequence, still we 
experienced so much civility, that it may be expected that 
persons known in the neighbourhood will eventually pro¬ 
cure subscriptions in Drury-lane; for which purpose 1 
should recommend application being made to Mr. Wood- 
head, distiller; Mr. Vaughan, butcher; and Mr. Ewing, 
cutler. Ragged-staff-court has only four houses in it, in¬ 
habited by much cleaner • people than those in Short’s- 
gardens. The houses iu Bropd-street St. Giles’s are occu¬ 
pied by shopkeepers, haring very few lodgers; and the same 
remark will attach to them as has already been made upon 
those in Drury-lane; persons known Jo the inhabitants will 
! n procure many subscribers. Mr. Turtle, butcher, 

in Middle-row, are 

persons who should be applied to. There are three courts in 
this part of St. Giles’s, viz. Ijiscelles-court, Salutation-court, 
and another, occupied almost entirely by Irish ; and it would 
be difficult to exceed the truth in describing the peculiar 
wretched situation of these people. The narrowness of these 
alleys wilt partly account for. the increased state of dirt 
over those in Short’s-gardens. These persons flocked 
around in great nm.u«>s, all anxious to avail themselves of 
e proffered boo®, Bu\ it is necessary to remark, that 
. Kn mu ? t thought, of by which these miserable 
c ddien can Ije cleaned, (J^evious to their admission into 
sc oo s. LAsqelles-place cons$ts of fourteen private-houses, 
let out in floors to the clerks of brewhouses, timber-yards, 
C ’ , e generally saw the’fembie of t'v families, who ex- 
pre eq so much good-will towards the Association, that I 
can hardly doubt but that if one efficient local collector, 
mn g ln could be found, that most of the fami- 
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. • 

lie* would be subscriber*; and if the schools formed should 
be pay, rather than charity schools, many of the children fioiu 
this place *will be sent to them. In King-street are many 
respectable shopkeepers, who will subscribe if such‘schools 
are formed as they may esteem adapted to the instruction of 
their own children, upon thi9 subject I had much conver¬ 
sation with numbers, and 1 perceived a very general anxiety 
to avail themselves of schools which should afford education 
at a cheap rate. And, aware of that most active of all prin¬ 
ciples iu the conduct of man, viz. self-interest, I cannot hut 
strongly recomujend to the dtteutign of the Association to 
adopt the principle of cheap pay schools, rather than cha¬ 
rity schools; the former will at once instruct, and render 
the people respectable in their own eves; the latter, al¬ 
though they may inform, will degrade the children to the 
class of charity children, and exclude thousands of sub¬ 
scribers willing to contribute towards the teaching of their 
own offspring at a cheap rate, hut who possess an honest 
pride above gratuitously educating them, and yet unless 
they feel an interest will not subscribe. If this plan be 
adopted, no reliance must be placed upon the column of 
“ educated children,” for the majority of those so returned 
will become your scholars. The object of your Association 
I conceive to be no less than that of bringing home instruc¬ 
tion to every man’s door at the cheapest possible rate; and 
l am sanguine in the hope that the period is not very dis¬ 
tant, when knowledge will flow like water from the public 
conduits. But you must bear in mind, that the houses in 
this great metropolis are not supplied with water gratis. 
The public companies have found out the easiest method of 
furnishing that necessary commodity; and if you succeed 
in creating schools for all, I am convinced your success will 
arise from the support which will be derived from those who 
can afford to pay for instructing their children, rather than 
from the gifts of the rich to bestow it npon those who are 
unable to pay' any thing. Consider the difference in effect 
between a people independently educated through their own 
means, rather tnan a nation of charity children. I dwell 
upon this subject, because 1 conceive it to be a very im¬ 
portant one for every district visitor to bear in mind. It is 
to this point that lie must dhect his conversation with all 
persons of property; it is hy convincing them that your 
set loots, when built, will be the means of enabling them to 
bring their children up at a cheaper rate and in a better 
manner, that you will receive their support; and if anv 
doubt be enteitained, reference may be made to the High 
School nt Edinburgh, where the very highest classical edu¬ 
cation is received for 10s. (id. per quarter. The side of 
Aiidrew-stroet which is included in my section is almost 
entiielv occupied by a respectable class of room-keepers, 
most of w horn were aware of the Association. Some will 
subscribe, and the majority send their children, some of 
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whom are how brought up in the Rev. Mr. Gurney’s school, 
at the cost of 9d. per month, and books ; others are in day- 
schools, paying from 4d. to 8d. per week.* From Andrew- 
street we proceeded iuto the remainder of Short’s-gardens, 
New Bolton-street, Bowl-yard, and Vinegar-yard ; the whole 
of which is inhabited by room-keepers, unable to subscribe, 
but abounding with uneducated children. The object ot 
your Association is that ot instructing the children ot the 
western part of the metropolis; but the individual exer¬ 
tions of the gentlemen who have associated is no doubt for 
a much higher purpose, *i t is certainly with the hope that he 
is assisting in ameliorating the condition of his countrymen; 
and perhaps I should not say too much were 1 to add. Ins 
species. A district visitor will therefore attend to the state 
of the section which he agrees to superintend. An ancient 
philosopher has said, £ That a people are formed by laws, 
manners, and philosophy and narrow would be your pur¬ 
suit, were you only endeavouring to form a herd of reading 
and writing machines: it is through that instrument, by the 
study of useful books, that you will form moral habits; 
and a moral and instructed population will take care to be 
governed by laws that will suit their habits; and such a 
people will no doubt learn to exercise the reasoning facul¬ 
ties by which they will be enabled to judge ot cause and 
effect, which is/he philosophy of which Aristotle has spoken. 
In the course of my visits, I witnessed great misery ; wretch¬ 
edness which appeared to me to be very permanent, since I 
met but with one person in a fever, but one child in the 
small pox, but one woman tying in, one child blind, and 
one deaf and dumb;, but the unhealthy appearance of the 
majority of the children was too apparent. It would seem 
that they came into the world to exist during a few years in 
a state of torture, since by no other name can I call sick¬ 
ness, and dirt, and ignorance. 

“ It appears to me that every district visitor should con¬ 
sider the section, as placed permanently under his care; 
that his business must not end with the lirst examination ; 
that he must pursue his enquiries until he find a sufficient 
number of persons, to act as local collectors,*.03 will keep 
every family in his view; that thus, when'the schools are 
formed, every child will *be accounted for, and the parents 
readily made acquainted with their duties, the chief of 
whiijli will no doubt be that of attending to the personal 
cleanliness of their children. If the schools be pay-schools, 
the very payment will form the great stimulus for attend¬ 
ance, since a parent considers tne money -thrown away if 
the child neglects to go to school. 

“ In this section I have found, 

224 Houses. 4 Schools, containing 110 

472 Families. Children. 

150 Educated Children. 6 Manufactories. 

679 Uneducated Children. 9 Public-houses. • 
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Anti I have collected contributions to the amount of 
41. 11s. 6<J. 

“ Although I have not been successful in collecting mo¬ 
ney, 1 have been eminently so in finding uneducated chil¬ 
dren, the exposure of* which fact will probably ultimately 
be the means of procuring the«necessary funds for the erec¬ 
tion of schools. It also must be recollected, that the section 
which 1 have visited is inhabited by persons very unable to 
contribute in money ; and that of those who are placed in 
happier circumstances, more will*be obtained when they 
are convinced of the utility of your Association, and feel 
confident in the success of yoHr exertions. 

* EDWARD WAKEFIELD.’’ 

Have you another report ?—I have. 

[The same was delivered in, and read, as follows:] 

“ To the Chairman of the General Committee of the 
West London l.ancasterian Association. 

“ Sir, 

“ We received on the 5th November, the district book. 
No. 4, of the Covent-gardeu division, marked in j our Map, 
C, No. 2 ; and soon after proceeded, agreeably to the writ¬ 
ten directions, to visit the householders in Jauies-street 
Covcnt-garden. In this street we called upon the Rev. 
Mr. Embry, the rector^f St. Paul’s Covent-garden, who 
was unable to see us ; Hut we had, at two visits, some con¬ 
versation with a young lady, his niece, who was pleased to 
convey your address to this gentleman, and who was com¬ 
missioned by him to state, that he declined contributing to 
your association. We then requested that he would either 
preach a sermon, or lend his church for that purpose, in 
order that contributions might be collected in your favour ; 
but we were assured that a resolution of the vestry pre¬ 
vented any sermon from being preached in this parish 
church, except for the local purpose of the parish ; and 
that. th.»re was*tio institution, however benevolent, to which 
the parish of St. Paul Covent-garden could render assist¬ 
ance. Jnmes-street is inhabited by respectable house¬ 
keepers, who seldom take in lodgers. The same remark 
may apply to the whole of Long Acre : on the soyth side ol 
Long Acre are several courts and alleys, viz. Leg-alley, 
Uanbury-court, Conduit-court, Lazenby-eourt, Angel- 
court, and Itose-street. The houses in these courts are 
occupied by room-keepers, generally in a state of poverty. 
In Leg-alley we visited a hair-dresser. Win. Uadclitf, who 
had lately bad three children, one of whom was dead, and a 
second dying, to whose ease 110 medical assistance was 
called in, the father alleging that it was useless, and com¬ 
plaining alone of their funertd expences, without appearing 
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to consider their death as any affliction. In this alley we 
found a Mrs. Russell, a Jewess, who appeared delighted to 
hear tha^her children would be admitted into your schools, 
as she had forjned an idea that their religion would have 
precluded them ; she promised to become a subscriber to 
the Association. The people residing \n Angel-court and 
Rose-street are living in a peculiarly wretched manner ; the 
former is chiefly inhabited by Irish, and in the latter the 
cellars are filled with human beings, existing in a state of 
peculiar wretchedness. We must particularly observe, that 
the outside <if tlrese houses do not <hy any means exhibit 
signs of that wretchedness which we found to pervade their 
interior; a passing stranger might imagine them to be re¬ 
spectably tenanted, but ifl* the rooms are visited, it will be 
found that few parts of the metropolis can exhibit indivi¬ 
duals in a much greater state of poverty. From Long Acre 
we proceeded down St. Martin’s-lane, and through New- 
' street to Rose-street, and afterwards visited the inhabitants 
of the north side of King-street, and Queen’s-court in King- 
street, also Rose-street and Hart-street. In King-street, 
the upper stories are generally let to lodgers. Rose-street 
and Hart-street have many poor inhabitants, and some ma¬ 
nufactories. On the whole we have been received with 
great civility, particularly by that class of persons likely to 
be benefited by'-your Association. In no instance did we 
iiold*out the expectation of forming charity schools; to all 
we stated, that the Association wished to afford instruction 
at the cheapest possible ra^te, and that the principle, if 
acted upon, would not reduce them to a state of obligation 
to any one. We cannot name the individual who dissented 
from this system ; and we are convinced that the majority 
of those whose children are intended to receive a common 
education, will subscribe to your Association, and avail 
themselves of the opportunity of independently instructing 
their children. Mr. Jones, of Long Acre, secretary to the 
Sunday School Union, is willing to become a member of 
your committee; Mr. Minchet, of St. Murtin’s-lane, is 
ready to assist; and we believe that Mr. Applegarth, of 
James-street, may also be rendered usefttl. •» 

“ We visited 209 Houses, 

316 Families, having 

74 Boys educated. 

128 Girls, ditto. 

58 Boys uneducated. 

146 Girls ditto. 

406*bhildren; 13 of whom are Irish. 

“ We found two schools, that of Mr. Turner, in Hart- 
street, and Mr. Lee's in King-street, who, although favour* 
able to vour exertions, complained of the injury done to 
their profession. 
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“ In this section are 5 gin-shops, 9 public-houses, 2 
hotels, 7tbrothels, 5 manufactories. And we collected 
61. 14s. • 

“ We are your obedient hurtible Servants, 

» “ EDWARD WAKEFIELD. 

“ THOMAS GRAHAM. 

» ABRAHAM CLARKE.’' 

• 

Besides the observations contained in these two reports, 
did any other information present itself to you in that exa¬ 
mination?—I found amongst the persons who I thought 
might become contributors to^eneral schooling, which was 
the great object of the Association, an objection made to 
that object, in consequence of their subscribing to sectarian 
schools of their own religious belief. 

Do you mean by “ general schooling,” schools for all 
sects ?—The formation of the West London Lancasterian 
Association arose with the Earl of Darnley, who, I believe, 
is a trustee to the St. Patrick’s Society ; and the St. Patrick’s 
Society does or did possess a large fuud for the purpose of 
educating Irish children; in the conversation which 1 had 
with Lord Darnley, it struck us both that the fund might be 
most beneficially applied in the erection of a school in the 
neighbourhood of St. Giles’s where so many Irish stTe known 
to live ; in consequence of this conversation, Lord Darnley 
met some gentleman at thfe house of the late Mr. Fox, of 
Argyle-street, when it w^s determined to enlarge the idea 
thtft had been throw A out, and, if general schools could be 
formed, to take in the children of the whole district; and 
it was considered as probable that the St. Patrick’s Society 
would pay pro rata for the children of such Irish parents 
as might be educated in the schools; as the meetings of those 
gentlemen increased, the plan was greatly enlarged, and an 
association was formed to_ take in the whole western 
district of the metropolis, with the hope that the funds 
might be found to create schools for the general schooling 
of children of every sept and every description. 

Would it be desirable to unite all sects of religion in sup¬ 
porting day schools, leaving such to adopt their own methods 
of conveying religious instruction in Suriday-schofols ?=—My 
opinion decidedly is in favour Of mixing the children of the 
different seels, and" whose parents come from different 
countries, and the bringing th^p up in terms of intimacy and 
affection, under the roof of a common school-room. 

What were the difficulties to which you alluded in a 
former answer ?—Several housekeepers gave us as a reason 
for not subscribing to the West London Lancasterian Asso¬ 
ciation, that they subscribecf tq a.school of their own 
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religious sect, which they thought sufficient; many of the 
common people, who were Irish CathoRcs, said their 
children wen# to the school of the Irish religion; there is 
also a Methodist school there, and some of the housekeepers 
stated that they already subscribed to that. - 

Suppose there is a small district only in which it is pro¬ 
posed to plant a schooj, would it be inconvenient for that 
purpose that one school should be planted, from which all 
sectaries were excluded, iq order' to .take the chance of 
another school being «Sstablished to whffch all persons indis¬ 
criminately might be admitted?—If there were not sufficient 
funds, there must be a great number uneducated. 

Suppose the case of a large district, in which there are 
large numbers both of the church and sectaries, would there 
be any material inconvenience in having a school upon the 
exclusive principle, and another for all?—As far as* my 
opinion goes, I should much rather prefer a common school; 
1 think children as they are trained up afterwards divide 
intopartiesas it were,and if the church is to have one school, 
and all.out of the pale of the church another, I think it may 
eventually be attended with bad consequences. 

• But the question supposed, that the school for all should 
comprehend church'men as well as sectaries ; are yon appre¬ 
hensive tlfat in such case the children of churchmen would 
not be sent to such school? —I am inclined to think that 
would be the case; and although there may be children who 
in a common, view of the thing,migAt be . called children 
going to the national church,.are children of those parents 
who are of no religious sect whatever. 

Then is it your opinion that the principal objection to the 
exclusive system, where there is no want of funds, and in a 
large district, is this, a .tendency to perpetuate distinctions 
and religious parties ?—That is my opinion. 

from your intercourse with, the inhabitants of this city, 
nnd your experience in the West Logdon Jl<ancasteriun 
Association, do you apprehend that there is a facility of 
considerably increasing the amount .of the present yearly 
sum raised tor the purpose of educating the poor?—1 think 
by no means; for the West London Lancasterian Society for 
education has fallen to the ground for want of funds, and 
every pains has been taken to raise them. 

Do you apprehend that the disposition to subscribe has 
diminished of late?—I thinlfcit has;, I have no doubt that 
money was more easily got when the thing was novel, than 
it is now. 

. .Suppose government were to assist the different societies 
vvith money, do you apprehepd that the effect would be to 
slacken the subscription ?—I think that might depend upon 
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how the money was applied; it strikes me, that all that 
could be expeqjted from government, would be the providing 
the school-rooms, and that afterwards the schools might be 
maintained by being cheap pay schools'. 

Do you mean, that an much as possible of the current 
expenses should be defrayed by sipall sums received from the 
scholars?—I believe that by the Lancasterian or Madras 
system, a school-room filled with scholars is fully capable of 
defraying the expenses of that school, at the payment of a 
penny per week pern child; and 1 think that, a people edu¬ 
cated indepenUently from their own funds, must be very 
superior to a nation of charity children. 

Upon what number of charity children do you found your 
calculation of a penny per week being sufficient ?—I am not 
speaking from any calculation of my ftwn, but from the 
information which I have received in conversation with the 
different committees to which 1 belong, for schools under 
the Laucasterian system. 

Then you do not apprehend that if government were 
merely to assist in the first outlay of the money, and then 
wholly to withdraw their supplies, that part of the yearly 
funds which arises from subscription would be materially 
affected?—I think that if government Were to provide the 
school-rooms, it would be so great an encouragerfTbnt to the 
system, that subscriptions would increase, and not diminish 
by any means; and the general zeal for superintendence 
would also greatly increase, which I consider very important. 

Mr. James Lancaster, again called in, and Examined. 

[The witness delivered in the following paper, which was- 

read.] 

“ The CHARTER of the Governors of the Ghey Coat 
Hospital, in Tothill Fields, of the Royal Founda¬ 
tion of Queen Anne. 

“ ANNE, by the Grace of God, Queen of England,Scot¬ 
land, France, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, ,&c. To 
all Christiau people to whom these presents shall come, 
greetiHg : Whereas in or about the month of Jafluary in the 
year of our Lord 1698, a Charity School was erected in the 
parish of St. Margaret, Westminster, (by the name of the 
Grey Coat School) for the education of poor children in the 
principles of the Christitft religion, teaching to read, aud 
instructing them in the Church Catechism aud discipline of 
the Church oj’ England, as by law established, and for 
teaching to wfite and cast accounts, and (when lit) binding 
them apprentices to honest trades and employments: which 
said school was supported fiy t(ie voluntary subscription and 
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benevolence of charitable persons: And whereas the per- 
sons who have acted as trustees ot the school, haying 
found encouragement iu the said undertaking, and design¬ 
ing to enlarge the said charity, did, in the year 1701, take 
into their care several other poor boys arid girls of the said 
jiarish, and provide them, together with the other poor chil¬ 
dren of the said schodS, with cloathiug, meat, drink, wash¬ 
ing, lodging, and other necessaries, in a large house, known 
at present by the name of the Grey Coat Hospital, in or 
near Tothill Fields, appointed to them of the vestry of the 
said parish, rent*free, for that purposein which said 
hospital all the said children are not only taught and 
instructed as above-mentioned, but such of them as are 
capable are also kept to work, as spinning, knitting, sew¬ 
ing, and other employments, to inure them to honest labour 
and industry^ towards the maintenance of which last-men¬ 
tioned children the parish gives the usual allowance ol six 
shillings per calendar pionth for each child, and thircy'shil- 
lings a-piece towards binding them apprentices ; and the 
whole charge of the said undertaking, being upwards of 
eight hundred pounds per annum, is made up by the 
voluntary subscriptions and benevolence of charitable per¬ 
sons: And whereas We are credibly informed that several 
persons are willing to bestow gifts and legacies, and to set¬ 
tle messuages,'lands, tenements, rents, and hereditaments, 
for’making a more solid foundation for the support and 
maintenance of the said hospital; but in regard the trus¬ 
tees, who have the care and management thereof, are not 
incorporated, they are not persons capable in law to receive 
such settlements, nor are well empowered to sue/or, receive 
or recover any gifts or legacies which may be hereafter from 
time to time bequeathed by charitable persons to the said 
hospital; whereby the said hospital is^ in danger of losing- 
such gifts, legacies, anil charitable benevolences: And 
whereas We have been well assured that if We should be 
graciously pleased to incorporate the trustees of the said 
hospital now and for the time being, it would greatly 
encourage and promote the said undertaking; 

1. Know ye therefore. That We of Our special grace, 
certain knowledge, and mere motion, have ordained, willed, 
constituted, and appointed, and by these presents, for {’», 
OurSieirs and successors, Do will, ordain, o#nstitute, de¬ 
clare, and grant. That the Right Reverend Father in God 
John, Lord Bishop of Ely', the Reverend Nicholas Oulev, 
Robert South, and George Small ridge, doctors in divinity. 
Our trusty and well-beloved James Vernon, esquire, of 
Our Privy Council, William Lowndes, Thomas Frederick, 
Hugh Squier, Charles Twitty, Tboma|Cross, James Vernon, 
junior, Thomas Addison, Thomas Rail tom Tanner Arnold, 
John Chamberlayne, William Clayton, Lionel I Herne. 
Lancelot Burton, Sam.uelTBdwurds, Thomas Baker, Stfrnuel 
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Edwin, esquires, Charles Rampaine, William Green, John 
Dive, Peter Walter, Henry Ballow, John Thurston, Henry 
Lloyd, Thomas Green, gentlemen, John Clayton, Robert 
Cross, John England, Leonard Martin., Samuel Saul, and 
John Bedwell, brewers, Captain Thomas Morgan, Mr. Jona¬ 
than Freeman, Mr. Emery Arguis, Mr. Robert Cousins, 
Mr. Arthur Swift, Mr. Edward Boiilte, Mr. James Eules, 
Mr. Thomas Yeomans, Mr. John .Holmes, Mr.'Thomas 
Wisdom, Mr. Simon Boulte, Mr. Mark Hall, Mr. John 
Wilkins, Mr. Richard Files, Mr. Francis Mackreth, 
Mr. Henry Priest,* aud Mr. Samuel 'Rlichell, the present 
subscribers and benefactors to the said hospital, and their 
successors, to he elected in manner as hereafter is directed, 
be, and shall for ever hereafter be, by virtue of these pre¬ 
sents, one body politic and corporate, in deed and in name, 
by the name of The Governors of the Grey Coat Hospital, 
in Tothill Fields, of the royal foundation of Queen Anne ; 
and them and their successors by the said name. We do by 
these presents, for Us, Our heirs and successors, constitute 
and declare to be one body politic and corporate, in deed 
and in law, and by the same name they and their successors 
shall and may have perpetual succession. 

2. And that they and their successors, by that name, 
shall and may forever hereafter be persotfs able and capable 
in law to purchase, have, take, receive, and enjoy, to them 
and their successors, manors, messuages, lands, tenements, 
rents, annuities, and hereditaments, of whatsoever nature 
or kind, in fee and perpetuity, not exceeding the yearly 
yalue of. two thousand pdunds .beyond reprizes; and also 
estates for lives and for years, and all manner of goods, 
chattels, and things, whatsoever, of what nature or value 
soever; for the 1 Setter support and maintenance of such 
poor children of the said parish of St. Margaret, West¬ 
minster, taught and instructed in manner and form as 
aforementioned; and to give, grant, let; and demise, the 
manors, messuages, lands, tenements, and hereditaments, 
whereof or wherein they shall have any estate or inherit¬ 
ance, or fot # life, lives or years, as aforesaid, or any of them, 
by lease or leases, for term of years, iu possession at the 
tune of granting thereof, and not in reversion, not exceed¬ 
ing the term of one-and-forty yeavs from the time of grant¬ 
ing thereof* on which, iu case no fine be taken, s(?hll be 
reserved the full value, and in case a fine be taken, shall be 
reserved at least a moiety of the full value that the same, 
shall be reasonably and bond Jide worth ,at the timeot such 
demise. 

3. And that by the name aforesaid, they shall and may 
be able to sue and to be sued, plead and be impleaded, 
answer and be answered unto, defend and be defended, in 
all courts and places whatsoever’ of .Us. Our heirs and su-'~ 

a 6 
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eessors, in all actions, plaints, matters and demands what¬ 
soever j and to act and do in all matters and things relating 
to the said corporation, in as ample nAuiner and form as 
any other Oyr liege subjects, being persons able and capa¬ 
ble in law, or any other body politic or corporate in this 
Our realm of England, lawfully may or can act or do. 

C 

•4. And that tjie said society for ever hereafter shall and 
may have a common seal for the causes and business of them 
and their successors ; and that it shall and maybe lawful for 
them and themsuccessors to change, break, alter and make 
new the said seal from time to time,'as they shall think 
best. 


,>. And for the better execution of the purposes aforesaid. 
We do give and grant that they and the said society, and 
their successors for ever, shall and may, upon the sixth day 
of January in every year, unless the same happen*to be on 
a Sunday, and then on the Monday following, meet at the 
said hospital, where they or the major part of them then 
present, shall choose a president, one or more treasurers, 
two or more auditors, one secretary, and such other officers 
and servants as shall be thought convenient to serve in the 
said offices respectively for one year then uext ensuing, and 
till others shall be chosen in their places respectively, and 
to allow them such salaries or other allowances as the said 
society or major part of them present at such auuual meet¬ 
ing shall think leasonable. 

0. And if it shall hjappeif that any of the ijaid persons so 
chosen shall die at any time between tbe yearly days of 
election aforesaid, that then it shall and may be lawful to 
and for the treasurer and secretary* for the time being, or 
any three or more of the members of the said corporation, 
to issue summonses to the several members of the said 
society to meet at the said hospital, who, or the major part 
of them present, have hereby power to choose others, in the 
room or place of such person or persons so dead, to serve 
in such office respetively until the*duy of the next annual 
meeting hereby appointed for making new election of officers 
as aforesaid ; at which annual'meeting the officer or officers 
so put in to serve per interim, as aforesaid, may be continued 
br not continued, according to the direction of those who are 
to make the annual election as aforesaid. 

7. And thgt the members of the said corporation ami 
their successors shall and may, on the first Tuesday after 
I.ady-'lay, Midsummer, Michaelmas, and Christmas yearly, 
for ever, elect such persons to be members of the said cor¬ 
poration as they or the major part of them then present shall 
think beneficial to ^the charitable design of the said cor¬ 
poration ; which jenembers so elected shall be members of 
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the said corporation by virtue of these presents as fully 
as if their najnes respectively were inserted to be members 
thereof in and by this Our charter. 


8. And Our further w\ll and pleasure is, That at the said 
meetings on the said first Tuesday after Lady-day, Midsum¬ 
mer, Michaelmas, and Christmas,’ yearly, and at no other 
meetings of the said society, the said society or the major 
part of the members thereof then present shall and may 
execute leases for years as aforesaid, and shall or may ordain 
and make linys, orders and constitutions for the well govern¬ 
ment of the said society, which laws and constitutions, not 
being repugnant to the laws and statutes of this realm, 
shall and may be effectually observed and kept; and the 
members to be present at such quarterly meetings, hr the 
major part of them then present, are hereby empowered 
from time to time to remove and displace any of the officers 
before mentioned, or any other officers and servants belong¬ 
ing to the said hospital, at their will and pleasure, and to 
put others into their places from time to time, according to 
the best of their judgment and discretion. 

9. Provided always, that any five or more of the members 
of the said society for the time being, upon information 
that any officer or servant of the said hospital ha^nisbe- 
haved himself, shall have power forthwith to give notice for 
a general meeting of all the members, at which such mis¬ 
behaviour shall be examined, and the major part of the 
members then present having thereby power, if they see 
fcause, to dismiss such officer or officers, servant or servants, 
from his or their office or offices, place or places in the said 
hospital, and to place others in his or their places, although 
it is not a quarterly meeting of the said members. 

10. Provided always, that no act done in any of the said 
quarterly meetings shall be effectual and valid, unless seven 
or more members of the said corporation be present, and the 
major parted thoije present be consenting thereunto. 


11. And We do likewise grant unto the said society and 
their successors, that they and their successors and the major 
part of them, as shall be present at any quarterly meeting of 
the said society, shall have power from tiind to time to 
depute such person or persons as they shall think fit to take 
subscriptions and to gather and collect such monies within 
the said parish as shall by any person or persons be contri¬ 
buted for the purposes aforesaid. 

12. And Our will and pleasure is, and We do hereby 
further grant unto the said society and their successors. 
That they and their successors shall t and may on 1 uesday in 
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every week for ever hereafter, or oftener if occasion requires, 
meet at the said hospital, and they or the^major part of them 
then present shall and may then or there transact any busi¬ 
ness of the said society, relating to the receipts, payments 
and accounts of their monies, and the expenditure thereof, 
for the charitable purposes aforesaid; and make such orders 
as shall be reasonable, and not repugnant to the bye-laws 
or orders to be«made at any such yearly or quarterly 
meetings. 

c 

13. And Ou “further will and jfleasufe is. That the said 
society shall cause fair and jnst accounts in writing to be 
kept, of all receipts, payments, and doings by them, their 
officers and agents respectively, in relation to the premises; 
which shall be liable to the view and inspection of any sub¬ 
scriber or benefaetor upon occasion : which said accounts 
shall on the sixth day of January in every year, or within 
fourteen days after, be examined, audited and adjusted, and 
subscribed by the members present at such meeting, or the 
major part of them. 

14. And lastly. Our pleasure is. That these Our letters 
patent, or the inrollment of them, shall be good, iirm, valid 
and effectual in law according to Our royal intentions here¬ 
inbefore declared, without any fine to be paid in Our hanaper. 
In witness whereof We have caused these Our letters to be 
made patents. Witness Ourselves at Westminster the nine' 
teenth day of April in the fifth year of Our reign. 

•{By Writ ofPrivy Seal.) Casks. 

It appears by the charter that has just been read, that a 
charity school, called the Grey Coat School, was erected 
in 1698, for the education of poor children in the discipline 
of the church of England; and that Queen Anne granted 
a charter for the same the 19th of April, lfD6?—It was 
opened the 27th of May, 1706. 

The charter incorporates certain persons S>y the name of 
the Governors of the Grey Coat Hospital, enables them to 
purchase lands and tenements not* exceeding 2,0001. yearly 
value, and to choose their successors, and make bye-laws 
for their government, seven being a quorum ?—It dqes. 

. Is there any restriction, either'as to the number of chil¬ 
dren, or the manner in which they shall be educated ?—No, 
there is not; at present there are 90 children ; in 1812 there 
were 120. 

What is the income of the establishment ?—One thousand 
three hundred pounds a year ground-ren{s; dividends upon 
stock, 4671. 16s. ; grants from the Exchequer, 201.; annual 
subscriptions 1471.; njakfng in all 1,9841. 16s. per annum. 
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What was the <,otal receipt for 1814 -Two thousand two 
hundred and sixty-nine pounds ; besides 9801. by the sale 
of Bank stock, and a legacy of 2701. * 

What do the yearly expeases usually amount to ?—They 
amount to between 1,9001. and 2.0Q01. ; of which, 2191. go 
for salaries and wages. 

Have any great alterations been made in the regulations 
of the establishment ?—In June, 1813, a great alteration 
was made, beginning with the following resolution: “ That 
whereas the several standing orders, resolutions, and bye¬ 
laws, for the government of the said hospital, heretofore 
agreed upon, and now entered upon the books thereof, are 
in a great measure become obsolete and inexpedienf, the 
same be rescinded and annulled, except as to such parts 
thereof as shall be expressly confirmed by the regulations 
and bye-laws which shall now or hereafter be enacted and 
agreed upon ; and for the better regulation and government 
of the said hospital, the following bye-laws and standing 
orders were resolved and agreed upon by the said govei* 
nors at their quarterly meeting aforesaid.” 

Mr. Robert Blemell Pollard, called in, &nd 
Examined. 

ARE you master of the Green Coat School, Westmin¬ 
ster ?—I am the master of §t. Margaret’s Hospital, called 
the G#een Coat School, of the royal foundation of Charles 
the First. 

What is the incomp of the establishment ?—I am not 
competent to state exactly ; as our property lies, some in 
the funds and some in estates, it is very fluctuating ; but I 
should think about 7001. a year. 

What are,%s nearly as you can tell us, your yearly .ex¬ 
penses?—The expenses are to the full amount of the in¬ 
come ; our buildings dre very extensive, and much money 
is expended perpetually iq repairs. 

Are the buildings your own property ?—Yes. 

Does any part of the income arise from subscriptions ?— 
None ; entirely from estates, and money in the funds ; we 
have no subscriptions and no charity sermons. 

How many boys ?—Twenty-four ; originally 20 ; there 
are 20 governors, and each governor has a boy upon the 
foundation, of his presenting ; but the funds were more 
prosperous at the commencement of the F rench Revolution 
than they are now; the governors from year to year in¬ 
creased the number from 20 to 24, # and we have found the 
bad effects of it since. * 

In what manner ?—•Iu the increase of all the necessarie; 
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of life; they are fed, lodged and ■clothed, and taught com¬ 
mercial education, 

Are there any girls ?—None. 

Are boys apprenticed out ?—.There is a fund arising from 
the will of Sir John Cptler, granting to each boy 61. as an 
apprentice fee. 

Are there no other allowances, upon leaving the school ? 
—None. 

What is the master’s salary ?—301..with 201. for board. 

Coals and candles found ?—Yes. 

Has the master any other perquisites ?—The indulgence 
of taking some boarders, and some day scholars, and a 
house. 

What other salaries are there on the establishment ?— 
I am allowed for two servants. 

Is there any other master employed beside yourself ?— 
None. 

Any other teacher ?—At my own expense ; therefore 
the hospital has nothing to do with it. 

Hbw many does the school consist of altogether, at pre¬ 
sent ?—24 upon the foundation, and the others are fluctu- 
ating^ but they' may at present be 40 ; I cannot state 
exactly, I think that is about the number. 

Is there a matron in your school, and what salary has 
she?—There is : the salary is 201. ; board, &c. 181. 

Is there nothing in the fundamental laws of the hospital 
which obliges them to board and lodge,” as well as fo edu¬ 
cate the children ?—It is expressed according to the charter. 

Does the charter oblige the managers to support the 
children in that way?—Yes, to board, clothe, lodge, and 
educate them. 

Does it oblige the managers to support a certain number 
of children in that way ?—No, the number isindefinite. 

Is there any thing to prevent the managers from board¬ 
ing and lodging a smaller number ttfan they now do, and 
to apply the surplus to a more general plan of education ?— 
They are confined to board, to lodge, and educate as many 
boys yfthin the hospital as the funds will admit them. 

That is by the charter ?—Yes. 

Who are the governors ?—There are twenty in all. 

How arc they chosen ?—By ballot. 

Who ballots for them ?—The governors, at a board called 
for the purpose. 

They chuse, then, their own successors ?—Yes, according 
to the terms of the charter. 

Do they present the boys in rotation ?—Yes, they do. 

Are thd boys obliged to be taken from a particular 
class ?—The class of people tha^ they are taken from is 
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poor and decayed housekeepers, and others having a legal 
settlement in tb£ parishes. 

Are they bound by the charter to chuse from parochial 
residents ?—Yes, they are. i 

Copy CHARTER of Saint Margaret’s Hospital, com¬ 
monly called The Green' Coat School. 

“ CHARLES by the grace ,of God of England, Scotland, 
France, anij Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, &c To 
all to whom these present letters must come, greeting. 
Whereas divers of our loving subjects, dwelling within our 
city of Westminster, have resolved to settle a certain house 
in which poor boys and girls of tender years may not only 
carefully be maintained with meat, drink, and apparel, but 
also instructed in manual arts in a certain part of a farm of 
the Dean and Chapter of the Church of St. Peter’s, West¬ 
minster, and have humbly supplicated Us, so much as in 
Us is, to found and erect that house into an hospital, and 
that We would vouchsafe to appoint perpetual governors of 
the same to be a body corporate and politic, to wlvorn the 
government of that hospital, and of the lands, tenements, 
goods, and chattels of the same may be committed : Know 
ye. That We, being willing to further tileir pious intentions, 
of Our special grace and certain knowledge and Tueer mo¬ 
tion, Do for Us, Our heirs and successors, will and ordain 
that that house hereafter be an hospital, and that the same 
hereafter be called by the name of The Hospital of St. 
Margaret’s, hi the city “of Westminster, in the county of 
Middlesex, of the foundation of king Charles ; and We do 
erect and found the same house for an hospital, by the 
name aforesaid,’ for ever to endure by these presents. We 
will also, and by these presents do ordain, for Us, Our heirs 
and successors, That for ever hereafter there be .twenty 
honeskand discreet men within the city and parish aforesaid, 
dwelling, who shall stand governors of the hospital afore¬ 
said for perpetual time to come and under-written, that is 
to say, sir Robert Pye, knt. ; sir Edward Wardowre, knt. ; 
John Packer, Thomas Packer, William Man, Henry Lide, 
Peter Heywood, Henry Wetlelield, Thomas Morris, William 
Ireland, esq. John Elstope, gent. Bartholomew Parker, 
William Bell, John Bridgham, Richard Procter* Thomas 
Gabriel, James Parcal, James Chapman, Richard Bridges, 
and Robert Towley, dwelling within the city and parish 
aforesaid, We create and ordain into one body corporate 
and politic, in deed and in name, by the name of The 
Governors of the hospital of St. Margaret’s, in the city of 
Westminster, in the county of Middlesex, of the foundation 
of King Charles. And We will, by the name aforesaid, 
they be called by these presents; and that they aud others 
dwelling within the city and parish aforesaid, for the time 
being, in form following, to be governors of the hospital 
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aforesaid, to be chosen and admitted, and their successors 
by the same name, may hereafter have perpetual succession; 
and that they and their successors be, and shall be for per¬ 
petual time to come, persons able and capable in the law to 
have, perceive, possess, and retain the lands, • tenements, 
and hereditaments in fee, and perpetuity for term of life 
and years, and the gbods and chattels, and rights and debts 
what kind soever j and also to give, assign, demise, and dis¬ 
pose of their lands and tenements and hereditaments, goods, 
chattels, debts, rights and credits ; ^nd also by the name 
aforesaid, that tftey may implead add be .impleaded, defend 
and be defended, in whatsoever courts and places, before 
whatsoever judges and justices, or other Our-officers and 
ministers, or of Our heirs and successors, in all manner of 
actions, pleas, plaints and damages, in manner and form as 
any of Our liege people-able and capable in the law, or any 
other body corporate or politic whatsoever, may or can ; 
and that they may have a common seal to serve for their 
causes and business, and of their successors, whatsoever is 
to be done, and that it may be lawful for them and their 
successors that seal to break and change, and to make a 
new from time to time, as to them shall seem expedient. 
Moreover We will, and by these presents for Us, Our heirs 
and successors, Do grant to the aforesaid governors, that it 
S^U be lawful for them and their successors, or the greater 
part of them, for the good government, supportation and 
bettering of the hospital aforesaid, to make, ordain and 
establish statutes, laws and ordinances whatsoever concern¬ 
ing the aforesaid hospital, boys, girls, and others living 
within the same hospital for the time being, and thereto be 
put into dug execution, so as notwithstanding that the same 
statutes, laws and ordinances and decrees be not contrary to 
the statutes and laws of this Our reSlm of England ; and 
that the governors aforesaid, and their successors hereafter 
for ever, may have the government and oversight as well of 
boys and girls as of others living in the said hospital, and 
the disposing of the lands, tenements and hereditaments 
belonging to the said hospital, or b^ing now or hereafter 
parcel of the possession thereof. We also will, and by these 
presents for Us, Our heirs and successors. Do grant to the 
said governors and to their successors, that it may be lawful 
for them or the greatest part of them in the hospital afore¬ 
said from time to time themselves to meet together ; and 
after the death of any of the governors aforesaid, or 
when any of them shall go to dwell in any other place, or 
from his place shall be lawfully removed, one other honest 
discreet man dwelling within the parish and city of West¬ 
minster aforesaid; in the place of him so departing or going 
away or removing, to nominate him thus for one of the 
governors of the aforesaid hospital, to supply the number 
aforesaid, which persoji so nominated and chosen shall be 
one of the governors of the aforesaid hospital, and him one 
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of the governors of the hospital aforesaid for Us,. Our heirs 
and successors, We do make, create and ordain by these 
presents so often as the cause shall require. And 
further know ye. That We of (Jur special grace and 
out of Our certain knowledge and meer motion. Do grant 
to the aforesaid governors, and their successors, that 
it may be lawful for them and their successors from time 
to time to purchase and hold in fee, or fot term of life 
or years, land and tenements which are nojt holden of 
Us, Our heirg or successftrs, o«; of any other by knight 
service, or any of Us by service of soccage in capite, to the 
yearly value of five hundred pounds. We do likewise give, 
license and grant by these presents. That it shall he lawful 
for the same governors and their successors to aiiene and 
grant for term of life, all the said lands and tenements of 
the yearly rent aforesaid (the Statute de Terris, &c. notwith- 
, standing.) We will also, and by 'these presents do grant 
to the aforesaid governors. That they may and shall have 
these Our letters patents under Our great seal of Ungland, 
in due manner made and sealed without fine or fee great or 
small, to Us in Our hanaper or elsewhere to Our use there¬ 
fore by any ways to be yielded paid or made, so that there 
be express mention of the true yearly value or certainty of 
the premises, or of any of them, or «f other gifts or grants^ 
by Us or by any. of Our progenitors or predeaa&sors to the 
aforesaid governors or any of them, before these times made, 
and in these presents not grauted, or any statute, act, ordi¬ 
nance, provision, proclamations or restraint to the contrary 
thereof theretofore had, made, set forth, ordained or pro¬ 
vided, or any other thing; cause or matter whatsoever, in 
anywise notwithstanding. In witness whereof We have 
caused these pur letters to be made patents. Witness Our¬ 
self at Westminster the fifteenth day of November in the 
year of Our reign the ninth. 

{By Writ of Privy Seal.) 


Mr. James Wiggins, called in , and Examined. 

ARE you master of the foundation school in White- 
chapel-road?— Yes, Lam, and have been so fo& thirty-one 

^ This is not Simpkin’s school, to which you allude?—No, 
the old-school. 

When was it founded?—In the year 1680. 

By charter ?—By the Rev. Ralph Davenant. 

Did he endow it?—Yes. 

By will?—Yes. 

For what did he found it?-*-For 60 boys and 40 girls; 
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but it has been increased since that time from 100 to 200 
children. J * 

How many boys and girls are there now ?—One hundred 
of each. t 

Does that number attend at the school now?—Yes, 
punctually; they never fall to attend. 

How is it supported?—By funded property, and by 
subscription's. 

It appears that ther^ is, by this papty you have handed 
me, four hundred and ten pounds odd paid f&r rent?—Yes. 

There is one hundred and twenty-two pounds odd, divi¬ 
dends; and above three hundred and thirty pounds sub¬ 
scriptions, and collections from charity sermons?—Yes. 

Are the children taught only, or boarded and lodged?— 
Only taught. 

Are they clothed?—Yes, they are. 4 

What is the master's salary?—One hundred pounds a 
year. 

Is there a matron; and what is her salary ?—Thirty- 
eight pounds. 

What is the expense for books?—Fifty pounds. 
t For clothbs?—Three hundred and ten pounds, making a 
yearly ejfJK.nse of about six hundred and ninety pounds in 
the whole. 

Is there any thing to compel the plan of clothing the 
children?—No, I do not know that there is. 

Who are the managers pf the charity?—The rector, the 
treasurer, and others, making fifteen in all; and these are 
collected out of the elders of the parishes, who, as they 
die, choose the successors in perpetuity. 

How long has the number of 200 been educated there ? 
—When'we began the Madras system about seven years 
ago, it was then increased from 100 to 200 children. 

Do you mean that your funds were then increased?— 
They added subscriptions to it; previou§ly, dhly the col¬ 
lections from charity sermons were taken. 

Could the school now educate a greater number upon 
the new system than it does?—No. 

Why?—It could not without re-building, which it was 
the intention to do, in proportion as the funds increased. 

Were the 100 children, taken seven years ago, clothed as 
well as educated?—Yes, all clothed as well as educated. 

Are there many poor children uneducated in your 
neighbourhood?—There were, some time ago; but, since 
we have had the large school, there are not .so many. 

Of what school do you speak?—I speak, of Mr. Simp¬ 
kins’s, which join us. , * 
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Mr. James George Wilson, called in, arid Examined. 

ARE you master of the parish school in Hemmings- 
row?—Yes, lam. , * 

In what parish is it?—In the parish of St. Martin’s-in- 
tie-Fields. 

How long has it been established?—Ever since the year 
1699. 

By charter?—No* 

How then*?—It was established by the minister, fhen 
vicar, at the instigation of the principal inhabitants.' 

By what funds is it supported ?—By annual subscrip¬ 
tions, benefactions, collections from charity sermons, and 
we have some funded property. 

What is the total yearly income?—The last year it was 
little more than twelve hundred pounds. 

How much of that was casual subscription?—Nearly 
five hundred pounds were annual subscriptions. 

Was the remaining seven hundred pounds income from 
the funds?—No; the funded property produces between 
seventy and eighty pounds a year. 

Then how is the rest of the money raised^—From col¬ 
lections of charity sermons, and occasional dentitions. 

How many children do you educate?—80 boys and 40 
girls. 

Do you clothe them as well as educate them?—Yes, 
Both; the girfs are entirely maintained in the house, board¬ 
ed, lpdged, and educated; the boys are clothed and 
educated only. , 

What are they taught?—Reading, writing, and arith¬ 
metic ; the girls are taught plain-work, so as to fit them out " 
for service. 

What is the general yearly expense?—The expenses 
nearly amount to our receipts; there was a balance fn our 
bauds-, by the la^t year’s account, of only twelve pounds. 

What is the master’s salary ?—One hundred guineas, find¬ 
ing himself board and lodging. I should wish to mention, 
with regard to the salary, ten pounds was allowed for 
teaching them to sing psalms. 0 

Are there any other salaries?—The matron has thirty- 
guineas; and there is one servant, to whom wages are paid. 

Who are the governors?—They are chosen from the 
annual subscribers and benefactors to the charity. 

From whom are the children taken?—The boys atfe the 
children of distressed people in the parish; and the girls # 
are the daughters of those who have kept houses in the 
parish, that is, those who Either are or have been house¬ 
keepers, who have paid the parish rates. 
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Are they obliged to conform to the discipline. of the 
church?—Yes; the school is connected with the 
established church. • 

Whd^presents them ?—They are, recommended by sub¬ 
scribers, and admitted by the board of, governors. 

Are there any fundamental regulations for the establish* 
ment?—None particularly to which I can speak. 

Is there any thing to oblige the governors to clothe and 
board the girls ?—I should suppose not„ from the way in 
which the school was first established. * 

Was there any charter?—There was'no charter. 

Were there any rules laid down at the time of the 
establishment?—None that I know of; I cannot speak to 
that. 

Were there ever fewer girls boarded in the school than 
there are at present?—There might be at the foundation, 
I think there were then. 

• Did the governors change the rules from time to time, 
under which the school was carried on?—Yes; but they 
did it very seldom, and altered none of any importance. 

How long have you been in that school ?—I have been 
master for three years, and I was assistant a few years 
before that*» 

What is the salary of the assistant now?—There is no 
assistant now. 

Do you practise the new, or the Qld mode of teaching? 
—Chiefly the old mode; we.hav£ a school on the new 
system already in the parish. 

Until what age do you keep the children in your school? 
—We keep the boys from the age of eight till fourteen, 
and the girls from eight to fifteen; the boys are sent out to 
apprentice, and the girls to household service. 

Joseph Fletcher, Esq. called in, and Examined. 

HOW long have you lived at Shadwell ?—Twenty years. 

Are you well acquainted with that district ?—.Yes, 1 am. 

Have you turned your attention to"the education of the 
poor in your neighbourhood lately ?—I have?. 

Are you engaged in the foundation of a society for that 
purpose?—In the formation of a school for that purpose, 
called The British Union School. 

To what parishes does the plan extend ?—To the six pa¬ 
rishes of Wapping, St. George’s Middlesex, Limehouse, 
Shadwell, and, the hamlet of Ratcliffe. 

What is the population of these parishes ?—I should sup- 
*pose at least 100,000. 

In that population, how mafiy poor children do you esti¬ 
mate that there are without education ?—There are only 
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18,000* educated ; what proportion they bear to the popu¬ 
lation I do not know. 

How are thfey educated ?—In the parochial class, con¬ 
nected with the church of England, there are 360 : 180 boys 
and 180 girls, clothed, educated, and regularly attend di¬ 
vine service at the established church of their several pa¬ 
rishes. There are two National Schools in the district, one 
of Ratcliff, originally the parochial charity school. It was 
enlarged about two years ago, by contributions from the 
friends, forming the National School,; and the rest of the 
building was paid for by voluntary subscriptions: there are 
now in it 145 boys and 65 girls ; 210 children in all, part of 
whom are clothed or educated. In Limehouse there is a 
National School, which has been recently built, and con¬ 
tains 264 boys and 135 girls; making in the two National 
Schools 609 children. Of the Dissenters, there are six cha¬ 
rity "schools in the ^strict: there are 260 boys, and 187 
girls, making 487 clmdren, the greater part of whom are 
clothed ; I may certainly say the whole of them. In the 
Roman Catholic school there are 72 boys, and 36 girls, mak¬ 
ing 108 children, of which 84 are clothed. There are ge¬ 
neral schools in the district, one of which is The East London 
Orphan Asylum, having 5 boys and> 21 girfS, boarded, 
clothed, and educated. 

What is the expense of that establishment ?—I cannot 
say, although* I have been upon the committee. It has 
been very recently established ; not more than two years 
ago. There art: altogether 1,540 children educated in the 
six parishes. The children of the Middlesex and Tower 
Hamlet school occasionally attend the established church ; 
but in the above calculation they are reckoned among the 
Disseuters, because they frequent the dissenting chapels 
more than the church. There are likewise a great-number 
of Sunday schools, in which 2,549 children are educated, 
in the six parishes of the district. 

Are there Tiny If ish among the lower orders in' the "six 
parishes ?—A very great number indeed. I am told, by 
the Roman catholio clergyman, that there are 1,400* per¬ 
sons belonging to his chapel, and the district of his chapel 
is nearly the same as that of our school. * 

Are these persons in low circumstances?—Almost the 
whole of them; they are the labourers of colliers and 
ballastmen, &c. . 

Are their children badly off, in respect of education ?— 
Extremely so. 


* Afterwards corfected to 1,800. 
t Afterwards corrected to 14..000- 
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Can you form any estimate of how many of their chil¬ 
dren are educated ?—Only the 108 which I have already 
expressed. It is possible there may be some educated in 
the National and Dissenting schools, but there cannot be 
many, if any. 

Is there any indisposition on the part of these poor Irish 
to have their children educated, if they had the means ?— 
Under certain restriction^ they would have no objection ; 
but they would not allow them to go into any of the schools 
at present established. • * , 

Why?—On account of the peculiar tenets *of their reli¬ 
gion. 

Do any of them attend the Sunday schools ?—I cannot 
answer that question ; I do not attend, os teacher, any of 
the Sunday schools, and therefore I do not know. 

Are your schools full ?—The school I am speaking of is 
not open. 

•But of t^ schools which you hav^poken of, are they 
full ?—They are not filled ; the number of children in them 
are given. 

How many more are they capable of accommodating ?— 
Nearly as many more, or more than as many more. 

How do you account that they are not full ?—For want 
of funds, I“y'uould presume. 

There is no indisposition on the part of the poor to send 
their children ?—On the contrary, the Shadwell-walk cha¬ 
rity school has 50 in the school, and 71 in the nomination 
list, waiting for admission. . * * 

Then they have Other advantages besides education, in 
that school ?—In that school they are clothed. 

How long has it been established ?—Since the year 
17 12. 

How is it supported?—By voluntary contributions. It 
has 1,6001. 5 per cent, stock, which has been gradually ac¬ 
cumulating by the legacies of persons who have died. 

Do the managers consider themselves bound ft) clothe, as 
well as educate the children ?—Yes, certainly. At the an¬ 
nual dinner yesterday, a sum of money was subscribed for 
clothing 20 more, thereby increasing it to 70. 

Is the old, or the new method of teaching, used in the 
different charity schools mentioned ?—^-With the exception of 
the National Schools in Ratcliff and in Limehouse, the old 
method is used in them all. 

Are the habits of the lower people very dissolute in these 
parishes?—Very much so indeed ; the children are in a very 
depraved state. 

Suppose free schools to be established, would there be any 
difficulty, from the want of proper clothing, in getting the 
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parents to send their childreh ?—I think there would ; the 
clothing the children is a great relief to the poverty of the 
parents, and it is in itself an inducement for sending their 
children to the schools; in too many ^instances this is the 
case, but I hope not in alj. 

Have you observed that the morals of the lower orders 
have grown better or worse within the last 20 years ?—I 
think the population having increased, the morality of the 
lower classes is more observable ; there are a greater num¬ 
ber of children roupd us than tve usad to have. 

Are the poorest classes generally married ?—I am sure I 
do not know ; there are a great number unmarried. 

For instance, the Irish ?—I believe they are generally mar¬ 
ried, so far as I know. 

But whether married or not, have they generally fami¬ 
lies?—Yes, they have; the Irish, particularly, in some of 
the rooms, have twomr three families : it is impossible to de¬ 
scribe their poverty, or the situation in which ttmy live. 

Are their wages considerable ?—While at work they earn 
a great deal of money, but their employment is casual, de¬ 
pending upon the arrival of ships. 

Do they save for a bad day ?—They are not provi¬ 
dent. ' 

Have you any saving bank in your districts—There is 
one about to be established, from which we expect great 
benefit. I am of opinion that it will tend more to the im¬ 
provement of the morals of the people, when coupled with 
education, than*any othef establishment whatever. 

What ate the highest wages that the poor Irish in your 
neighbourhood get ?—The whole of the Irish work by the 
task ; they deliver *by the ships, by the score, andean make 
any sum they please by exertion. 

What will a good workman make in a day ?—FVom ten 
to twenty shillings a day, when they work hard ; the ave¬ 
rage may be taken from eight to ten shillings ; this is only 
for one or twf> days in the week. 

The rest of the week they are idle, then?—Unless the 
colliers are in ; it depends entirely upon the arrival of the 
coal ships. 

When they are not occupied, what do they do then?— 
They walk about and drink. Sometimes they spend their 
time in a public-house, but not generally so. 

Do they not find it necessary to drink a great quantity 
of beer, when they are working so hard?—A very great 
deal; the quantity they drink is very great. 

How much have you known a man to drink in a day, when 
at work ?—I cannot tell; the quantity of beer they drink 
is proverbial,* indeed they find it necessary to drink while 
they are at work. 
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Have you known a man drink four or five shillings’ worth 
of beer a-day ?—I cannot answer that question; they drink 
a very great deal; they drink almost all they earn. 

Do their wives work?—Only in the family; a few of 
them, however, go out to washing, and some sell fruit; 
the lower classes of the Irish are very industrious. 

Do they employ their children in begging ?—I believe 
not, generally. 1 

If schools were established for them, would there be 
any risk of their taking the children from the schools, in 
order to beg ?—I should think not; in our district we have 
few if any begging; now and then one or two blind chil¬ 
dren are seen to beg, but none else. 

How many children is your new establishment intended 
to accommodate ?—About 1,000 children. 

Is there any foundation school in the six parishes in ques¬ 
tion?—There is Raines’s Hospital. 

When w^ that established ?—Aboul 60 years. 

Is it endowed?—Yes. 

What is the income ?—I cannot say ; a part of it consists 
in landed leasehold property, the leases of which have run 
out; its funds are in a very low state; they clothe and 
educate, and give a-marriage portion of 1001. 

It has 30“4rls ?—There are 30 in it at present; it is a 
very excellent institution. 

From what class are they, taken ?—From the pa¬ 
rishioners. 

Without distinction of sect ?—It belongs to the church 
of England, and the discipline of the church is used there. 
I put it in the number of my former estimate. 

Mr. Henry Althexs, called in, and Examined. 

ARE you secretary to the East London Auxiliary Sun¬ 
day School Union Society?—I am one of the secretaries. 

How long has it been established ?—Rather more than 
two years. 

How many Sunday schools has if established ?—About 
ten since its first commencement. 

How many children are taught at these ten schools ?— 
One thousand two hundred and ninety-six children. 

What district does the care of this society extend to ?— 
The Union is confined to Sunday schools within the fol¬ 
lowing limits: the River Thames, Gracechurch-street, 
Bishopsgate-street, through Shoreditch and Kingsland to 
Stamford-hill, allowing any Sunday school, in the county 
of Essex to unite that may find it convenient ; that is the 
line of demarcation, and w<f take all on the east of that 
line. 
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What assistance do you give to schools, as established 
in your parish ?—We assist them by giving them money for 
the purpose of fitting up their schools, or providing books 
for the commencement of them, and any other assistance 
that they may apply to the committee for, which are found 
necessary. 

How are your funds raised ?—Prfrtly by subscriptions of 
the existing Sunday schools, and partly by voluntary con¬ 
tributions. 

What is your yearly expenditure ?—Djiring the two years 
it has been 501. aad 6(11. each year. 

What are the receipts ?—They are about the same. 

Is the teaching in these Sunday schools performed gra¬ 
tuitously?—Entirely so. 

How many hours on the Sunday do the children gene¬ 
rally attend ?—I think, upon an average, we may say about 
five Jiodrs, besides attending a place of worship. 

Are children admitted without any distinction ot sect r— 
Entirely. 

Are they obliged, in any of these schools, to attend the 
national church ?->—I do not know that there is any compul¬ 
sion. 

Is there any reluctance on the part of the Dissenters to 
send their children to them ?—They are quite wilPng. 

On the part of Catholics there is a reluctance?—Yes; 
we have had in our Sunday schools instances of the chil¬ 
dren of Roman Catholics attending them with the consent 
of their parents, but after hdving.attended a few Sabbaths, 
the children tell us that they are not to come any more; 
we presume on account of the interference of the parent. 

So that, in point of fact, few or no Catholics do attend 
these schools?—Certainly. 

What are the children taught in these Sunday schools ? 
—First, they are taught to read, and our main object is to 
teach them to read the Bible, and we exhort them to at¬ 
tend to all the moral duties of life. Our chief object is to 
convey religious instruction to the children, believing that 
to be the foundation of all moral good. 

Do you teach any particular catechism in these schools ? 
—No particular catechism, unless in schools connected with 
the established church. The chief catechism we use is 
that of Dr. Watts. 

Are many of the ten schools mentioned, so connected 
with the established church, as that a Dissenter could not, 
consistently with his tenets, send his children to them ?—1 
believe there is not one of them connected with the esta¬ 
blished church ; w"heu I spoke of the schools so connected, 
I meant the schools formerly in Existence, independent of 
the ten new ones. 

a 7 
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How many schools then are connected with your Unidn 
altogether ?—Fifty-nine. 

How many children are taught in thcfse 59 schools?— 
There are 913 teachers, and 9,291 children. 

In what way are these.connected with your Union?—■ 
By sending subscriptions and representatives to the com¬ 
mittee of our Union. * 

Do they receive arty assistance from your society ?—They 
are at liberty to apply for whatever assistance they may 
require, and if it is found necessary, and the committee 
think proper, sueh assistance will be granted. 

At what age are the children generally admitted into 
these Sunday schools ?—I believe not under six years of 
age. r 

How long do they continue in them ?—Usually until they 
are fourteen years of age ; but, upon an average, we think 
that our children do not continue with us above two'yqp.rs. 

Are they children of the poorest classes ?—We consider 
them the chief object of Sunday schools. 

Do any children of a somewhat higher class attend ?— 
There are several respectable persons’ children who attend, 
on account of the religious instruction given. 

Do you receive any pay ?—None whatever. In some 
schoolsy*4he children and monitors subscribe; but it is an 
act entirely of their own, without being asked for it. 

From what you know of Sunday schools, how long do 
you think a child takes learning to read?—I have known a 
boy of 14 years old come inter a Sunday school, who was 
scarcely able to read a letter, and by the time he had been 
in a twelvemonth he was able to read correctly in the Tes¬ 
tament, and had no other instruetioil whatever, excepting 
that he received at the Sundajr school. But in a general 
way," we think, upon an average, the children learn to read 
in about three years. 

Do you teach writing?—On the week evenings, which is 
always gratuitous. • * 

Is that taught to all, or only meant as a reward ?—It is a 
reward for proficiency and good behaviour. 

Have you any adults in these schools ?—We have adults 
to the number of 580, taught within the limits of our 
Union; and there are other adult schools connected with 
the City of London Adult Society, that has been recently 
formed ; but we take no notice of them in our own. 

How long does an adult take to learn to read at an adult 
school ?—About five months ; they are taught on Sunday, 
and one or two evenings in the week. 

When you say that a boy at a Sunday school will learn 
to read in three years, d<S you mean a boy of ordinary "bi- 
l' t: es?—Ido. 
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Having no other instruction in the week day?—None; 
but then vve recojnmend the children to be taught by their 
parents, and brothers and sisters, at home, to acquire .all 
the assistance they can by that means. 

Have you had the means of comparing the progress made 
by children of the same description.at a Sunday school and 
a day school ?—We have had many instances occur, where 
children who go to day schools have been taken from them 
by their parents, and sent to oiy Sunday schools, on ac¬ 
count of their education being so muci) neglected. 

Have you haa any means of comparing the progress 
made, where there was no neglect of the day schools ?— 
I have not. 

In these Sunday schools, is the new method of teaching 
adopted ?—Only partially. 

Is there any deficiency of teachers ?—We consider that 
we Save teachers sufficient to instruct the children we have 
at present in the schools ; but that if we could have more 
commodious school-rooms, we might have a greater number 
of teachers, and more children might be instructed. 

How many teachers, in general, are there, in proportion 
to 100 children ?—About ten, in some of these schools ; the 
ten teachers attend each Sunday. To lOO^hildren.m other 
schools, there are a greater number of teachers, and they 
take it in rotation. 

How many of these others attend each Sunday?—Where 
they have few children and rvgreat number of teachers, the 
teachers attend once a fortnight o*r three weeks. 

How many children can the teacher teach at once ?—Ten 
or fifteen children ; bat the number of children vary accord¬ 
ing to the particular circumstances in the school. 

Is there any instance of one teacher in a Sunday school 
taking charge of 90 or 100 children ?—I believe not; 'they 
cannot take the whole charge. 

Do you mean # to represent the teacher to teach, upon an 
average, 10 or 15 children at once ?—Yes, about that. 

Have you any further iaformation to give to the commit¬ 
tee ?—I undertook to raise a Sunday school in that deplora¬ 
ble part of London called St. Catherine’s, there £eing a 
great number of children in that neighbourhood who are 
totally uninstructed. About eighteen months ago a school 
was formed, there, which now contains nearly 200 children; 
and many of these children who are now in the school, 
when first they came were unable to read, but now they are 
able to read well in the Bible. Finding that neighbourhood 
to be one in which there was a great deal of iniquity prac¬ 
tised, l endeavoured, through thejneans of children whom 
we employed as monitors, to ascertain the ways in which 
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children were led into such iniquitous practices'; and by 
this means I found out that there are foyr Jews, who*live 
in St. Catherine’s-lane generally, but they have other places 
of abode, and these four Jews have got a gang of 21 boys, 
whom they are bringing up as deputed thieves. One or 
two of these boys, and perhaps more of them, have been 
in our Sunday schools. One, upon being talked to upon the 
subject, seemed very much affected. He said he did not 
know what to do about jt; he wished to leave that mode 
of life, and he sontetimes never werrt near bis companions 
for a week or two together; but they would decoy him out 
to go and play with them, and by that means they got him 
along with them again, and he could not resist the tempta¬ 
tion held out to him. -Through this boy I learnt that this 
gang of boys emulate each other to do the most daring ac¬ 
tions. One of them said, “ I got a gold watch put of a 
gentleman’s pocket, in the Borough, and you never did such 
a»thing as that yet.” By this emulation they go on from 
one thing to another, until they perpetrate the most wicked 
deeds, and until they come to the gallows at last. And we 
have also likewise children attending our Sunday schools, 
who are either the servants or children of prostitutes living 
in the {neighbourhood ; and it appears that they have chil¬ 
dren bred to the same mode of life, who would be very 
glad to leave it, if any other means were presented by which 
they might earn their livelihood. 

John -Munn, Esq. called in, and Examined. 

YOU are District Secretary to the East London Sunday 
School Union Society ?—Yes, I am. 

You have heard the evidence of the last witness; as far 
as your information goes, does it coincide with what he has 
stated ?—I believe it to be quite correct. 

Of what districts are you secretary?—Of Bow, Brom¬ 
ley, Old Ford, Stratford, West flam, East Ham, and 
Plaistow, 

What are the schools within that district ?— 

[The witness handed in the following paper:] 
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Children 

Of these 

* 

actually 

are 


Educated. 

Clothed. 

BOW and OLD FORD.* 


C. Mr. Cohourn’s charity, ,as many 

as can 


he obtained 

80 


C. Draper’s company’s school . * 

40 


D. Sunday school . . 

*. 235 


D. Female charity school 

20 

20 

• ‘BROMLEY. 

• 


C. Parish school 

. 114 

114 

STRATFORD and WEST 

HAM. 


C. Supported by a lady 

60 

60 

C. Parish boys .... 

. 120 

40 

C. Ditto girls .... 

. 60 

20 

D. Female charity school 

20 

20 

D. Sunday school . . , 

. 40 


D. Ditto ..... 

39 


EAST HAM. 

C. Supported by three gentlemen 

. * 60 


D. Sunday school . . . 

. 46 

• 

PLAISTOW. 

D, Female charity school • . 

10 

10 

D. Sunday school . . 

42 

* 

D. Ditto. 

30 



C. Denotes schools where the children are obliged to attend the 

established church. % 

D. Where no such regulation exists. 

- [Adjourned to to-morrow, at twelve o’clock.] 
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Mercurii 29° die Maii 1816. 

HENRY BROUGHAM, Esq. in the Chair. 

Mr. Frederick Turner, again called in and Examined. 

HAVE you looked into the particulars .referred to upon 
a former occasion ?—I have. 

Can you inform the committee whether there is any thing 
to prevent the trustees of your school from altering the mode 
of conducting the charity ?—It appears to have been 
originally formed by some private gentlemen, who met 
together for the purpose of instituting it: and.it was 
established for the purpose of educating 101 boys and 101 
girls. 

Did they tie down their successors to that particular form 
of proceeding?—Ido not find that they are actually tied 
down; but the description which is used in all the deeds I 
will just read, it a is called “ A Society or Charitable Insti¬ 
tution, or Foundation, supported by voluntary subscriptions, 
contributions, devises and bequests, and the donations of 
well disposed persons, for the purpose of clothing and 
educating 101 poor boys and 101 poor girls, and at a com¬ 
petent age placing out to tfades and businesses, the said poor 
boys ariH poor girls, of or belonging to the several parishes 
of Saint Giles in the Fields and Saint George Bloomsbury, 
in thecounty of Middlesex.” There appears to have been a 
great many bequests and donations, and they are generally 
given- to the trustees of the charity, without any specific 
direction as to the mode of application ; but there are some 
exceptions to that rule. I have a publication here, which 
contains a list of the donations and legacies*. 

Which of the legacies are accompanied with conditions? 
—We have not copies of all the wills; but I find, among 
those I have, the will of Mrs. Sarah Power, which is dated 
the first of October, 1792, which was a bequest for the 
girls; there is another, the will of Mrs. Elizabetl*Seawell, 
dated the fifth of January, 1813, which is also a bequest 
for the girls; there is also the reverend Benjamin Carter’s 
deed of settlement, dated the 12th of March, 1727, which 
is a bequest of JOl. a year for the use and benefit of the 
girls. 

Are there any other legacies with that condition ?■—There 
is another from a lady unknown, in 1803, on condition of 
taking an additional girl into the house, a donation of 1001.; 
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and there was an additional girl taken into the house irt 
coapequenee of tjiat donation. 

Can you take upon you to say there is not 501. a year ^eft 
under those conditions ?—No, I cannot. * 

What sum should you think altogether is restricted by 
conditions of this sort?—Not muclj more or less; we circu¬ 
late a copy of a will, in which a trust is described, “ Upon 
trust that they or one of them do 'pay the same to the 
treasurer or treasurers for the ^ime being of the charity 
school of Saint Cjiles fti the Fields and Sfciint George Blooms¬ 
bury, in the county of Middlesex.” 

I)o you apprehend there is any thing in the constitution 
of the charity to prevent the trustees from diminishing the 
number of boys clothed, or the number of girls boarded ?— 
Certainly not, unless the word “ clothing,” used in the deed 
above referred to, might be considered as contradictory; this 
form of deed being used in all the transactions of the charity, 
may he supposed to have made it known to the public that 
it was an institution for clothing as well as educating. 

Is there any mention of boarding in that form ?—None 
whatever. 

Have the trustees ever made any material alterations in 
those particulars ?—I’hey have made alterations from time 
to time in the number of girls; some time ago tTiere were 
very few girls in the house, not above five; but they have 
since been considerably increased. 


• # 

The Rev. Anthony Hamilton, called in, and Examined. 


YOU hold the «if lice, in the church of St. Martin’s, of 
clerk in orders, aud master of the Librarian schools?—I 
do. 

What endowment has it?—It is an endowment of'Arch¬ 
bishop Temson, in theytar 1697. 

By will ?—By a donation in his life-time. 

Of f reeliold property ?—Of certain sums of money, and 
leasehold property. . 

What is the amount of it?—The amount at present is 91/. 
odd shillings. 

Including the leasehold property?.—Yes. 

To what purposes was it given?—Originally there was an 
appointment of librarian, master, usher, and writing master, 
all out of that sum. 

Was tliye a library left?—There is a library also, consist¬ 
ing of between four and five thousand books. 

Has there been any subsequent addition to the endow¬ 
ment ?—.There has been a considerable addition to the 
library, by Dr. Courayer, of a considerable number of 
bocks. 
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Was he librarian?—I do not think he was. 

Any subsequent donation of money ?—tyone at all. 

In whose gift is the place ?—It is in the election of the 
trustees, the vicar', the churchwardens of the parish, and 
certain other persons. c 

Who are those other persons?—I cannot say. 

How are they chosen?—Elected by one another. 

Upon what conditions was the gift made?—It was given 
for salaries to the master, usher, writing master, and 
librarian. • * , 

To what purpose was the library given ?—It is expressed 
for general purposes, but particularly for the clergy of the 
parish (which then included St. George, St. James, and St. 
Anne Soho,) and the King’s chaplain in ordinary during the 
time of waiting. 

Have you a copy of the deed of gift?—Yes, l have. 

How long have you held the office?—Since 1803. 

Is it an open library ?—It is Accessible to the public, if I 
am there. 

Is there a regular attendance given in the library ?—I am 
in towji for five months in the year, and during that time I 
live there. 

Cana gerson ha’ve access to the library during those months 
at any time?—During certain hours. 

What hours?—In the course of the day, from breakfast 
to dinner. It is very little frequented ; one reason is, that 
there are no books of a later <date than the date qf the 
foundation; and Dr.Courayer’s books are nearly of the same 
date. When I say there have been no donations since, there 
may have been a few donations of books, which are entered 
in a separate catalogue, but a very trifling number. 

Is t|ie office held by you for life?—I should consider not, 
because in former years there was an annual election, but it 
has always been the same person re-elected; they cannot be 
removed without the consent of the,. Archbishop, who is 
visitor. 

Is he appointed visitor by the deed ?—Yes. 

Has any person a right to take away books for reading ? 
—Many persons have borrowed books for reading, entering 
their names in a catalogue. 

Is there a school ?—There is. 

How many boys are educated there?—Thirty boys; that 
wak the original number fixed by the founder. 

Are they lodged ?—No. . 

GHothed ?—No. 
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WHAT are they taught?—Reading,’wiiting, and arith¬ 
metic ; and a few of the head boys, navigation and mensu¬ 
ration. , 

At what age are they admitted?—They should be admit¬ 
ted at nine years of age. 

Are they admitted younger.or older than nine?—Yes, 
they have been admitted at all ages. * 

How long do they remain ?—Till they are fifteen. 

How are they chosen?—I am totally ignorant of that; but 
the vicar of the parish and the senior churchwardens send a 
written order, and I receive them. 

What is your salary ?—Thirty pounds a year, for which I 
teach thirty children, with the privilege of taking pay 
scholars. 

How many of those do you take?—They are limited ; at 
present I have ten or twenty. 

Is there any other master?—None ; I employ gentlemen 
sometimes to teach them Latin and French. 

Is your salary paid out of the 901. a^year given by the 
founder?—Part of it is. 

{To Mr. Hamilton.) How is the master’s salary paid ?— 
Out of the funds. 

How much of it out of the funds?—The salary of the 
master and the librarian is 30l. a year, for which the master 
was to teach ten boys ; onginally it was ten pounds more, 
making 40l.; out of that 4()l. 1 allow 101. to the under mas¬ 
ter; one 51. is paid by the funds, and the other 51. by the # 
church wardens, according to the order in the year 1774. 

Then to what dot s the rest of the 90l. go?—For.the sup¬ 
port of the building and the payment of taxes, which eats up 
the whole of it, and more. The funds are considerably in 
arrear at present.. The original constitution of the school 
required the master, who was to be a master of arts, and in 
priest’s orders, to teach ten boys, and the usher twenty ; and 
in the year 1724 there was a librarian and schoolmaster in 
the same person. There was an usher and a writing master 
in 1732. The appointment of the writing master was re¬ 
linquished on account of the deficiency in the funds; in 
1742 the appointment of usher was relinquished also, pro¬ 
bably for the same reason, but no minute appears of that. 
In the year 176fi, Mr. Wright was appointed librarian and 
schoolmaster, with a salary of 401. In the year 177?j Mr. 
Applegarth wasappointed to teach thirty boys, with a salary 
of 51. from the trustees, 101. frem the schoolmaster, and 151. 
from the churchwardens. Therd is no minute respecting 
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the reasons of this alteration, but it probably arose fiom there 
being no boys applying for instruction to the upper master, 
he was restricted to ten ; it was a grammar school, and pro¬ 
bably there were no boys coming under his direction, and 
therefore it was changed into a reading and writing school, 
which it was not originally. 

James Palmer, Esq. (treasurer of Christ's Hospital, and 
who staled that he had be ext so for eighteen years;") and 

Richard Coup, Esq. (chief clerk to the hospital, who stated 

that he had been so twenty-six years, and had been in the 

department forty-one years;) were Examined, as follows : 

WHEN was the hospital founded?—In 1553, another 
part in 1076. 

It is incorporated by tw r o royal charters, is it not?—Yes, 
one from king Edward the Sixth, and the other from king 
Charles the Second. 

Are there any other charters relating to the corporation? 
—Not that I recollect. 

Have jou got copies of those charters here ?—No. 

They are printed, are they not ?—I believe not. 

What was the fendowment of the charity?—We are 
really not fn possession of any knowledge what was the 
precise endowment of the institution ; we certainly know 
that part of the premises we occupy, commonly called Grey 
Friars, and the Cloisters, with a part of the building, were 
given us by ki.ng Edward,‘the founder; but further than 
that it does not occur to us we can give the committee any 
information upon that point. We are come here prepared 
to give the committee every possible information in our 
power, pnd not to withhold a single circumstance. 

You understand then that king Edward the sixth endowed 
the charity with lands and tenements?-—If you embrace the 
buildings and the site upon which they spmd.Jt would cer¬ 
tainly be lands and tenements ;• the house and the mathe¬ 
matical school- were given by king Charles the second. 

Did king Edward endow it in no other way than by 
giving the c house and site?—I really cannot answer that 
question; we have little or no income from any part of 
them ; 1 apprehend the estates were afterwards given to the 
city of London, and they afterwards dealt them out as they 
thought fit We can trace all our other estates. 

From whence does the other property of the corporation 
cornel—From legacies and donations at different peiiods. 

Can you give the committee the amount‘of those legacies 
altogether?—No; we can give the committee an account of 
our present expenses. 
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Have the legacies been numerous at different times?— 
Very. , 

Have any of them been to, a great amount?—Yes. . 

Can you give us about the largest ?’—Lady Ramsay’s is 
the largest; the rental of it is near 4,0001. pejr annum. 

Where does the estate lie chiefly ?—Greatly in Essex and 
Surrey, and one house in London- . 

About what time was the legacy left?—1592 or 1593 ; it 
was at that *time> charged wi|h payments of 2401.; the 
rent then might ha*fe been 4001. or upwards. 

Do you remember any other great legacy to the charity? 
—There is a very capital estate in Lincolnshire, a legacy 
from Mr. Henry Stone, left about the year 1696 or 1697. 

About what income is. derived from'that now?—About 
3,2001. a year from that; but perhaps it might be more 
proper to state, that in order to get that rent, the hospital 
has been at the expense, in improvements, of upwards of 
40,0001. and ultimately it may be at a loss. 

Have you had, generally speaking, a great defalcation of 
rent within the last two } ears?—Very little, hardly any; 
we expect defalcations, for we found great difficulty in 
getting payments; we have made only # one deduction, and 
that but a small one. „ 

Did king Charles the second give any thing to the charity ? 
—An annuity of 3701. 10s. payable at the Exchequer. 

Was that all that king Charles gave?—It is all that we 
ha\je received under the cHiartey, and we receive that for the 
special purpose of placing out boys in the service of his 
majesty, that is to say, for maintaining forty children, and 
placing ten of theift in the sea service, and presenting them 
to the King; those are the boys that used yearly to be 
presented to the King; from that endowment the ho.spital is 
certainly minus. 

Do you recollect any other considerable legacy?—Mr. 
Garway, of 4Sussox, left five farms at the rent of 18401. 
a year. 

Do you know the date of that donation ?—I think just 
before the Mortmain act, early in 1700. 

Any other considerable one?—There are several; Mr. 
Barnes gave us some very good estates in London; Mr. 
Barnham, Mr. Bowes, and Mr. Blundell, are also legatees. 

Were those, or any one of them, legacies left upon condi¬ 
tions?—There are many that are left upon conditions, 
upon payment of the outgoings charged upon the pro¬ 
perty; and also the admission of children; and some also 
for scholarships at the university, and orders; Lady Ramsey- 
particularly left some charged with payments of old soldiers- 
and widows. 

What was the whole gross income of the charity, for the 
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last year to which your accounts have been made up?—In 
the year 1814, the income was 44,025/. a-ising from all 
sources; that was the receipts, rather more than the sta¬ 
tionary income perhaps. 

Does that include any balance ift the treasurer’s hands?-— 
Certainly not. 

• Could you tell the committee what was the income for the 
year 1815 ?—43,3861. 

What were the expenses for the year 1814 ?—'-41,0611. 

For 1815 ?—40,420(. 

What is the average balance in the treasurer’s hands?— 

45701. perhaps; at other periods not ll. .There have been 
periods in which I have been ijp advance,arising in this way; 
there may be a large balance in my hands to-day, and there 
may be bills come in to-morrow which may draw it out. 
We pay our salaries regularly every quarter, in the morning; 
the provision bills for the preceding quarter, within perhaps 
a month after that time, as soon as they can be delivered in 
and audited, and orders made upon the treasurer; and the 
same with our workmen’s bills half-yearly; so that it is im¬ 
possible to state the exact balance in my hands. We average 
the balance every year. We may take the average to be 
2,0001. The cash book is made up every week, and signed 
by the treasurer, and presented to the committee every day 
they meet. 

How many children have you upon the establishment ? 
—Our accommodation is fpr 1156, including 80 girls; 
there are now in the house 1062, including ^>out 65 or 70 
girls. 

Does this include the establishment at Hertford ?—Yes. 

Is that a preparatory school for Christ’s Hospital ?—It may 
be so esteemed, but not altogether so. 

Do any boys continue there the whole time ?—Only those 
whose friends particularly request it; perhaps never more 
than two at a time. 1 *' 

Do you reckon 1156 your full number?—Our beds and 
other accommodations are for 1156. * 

Are you limited by any clause in your charter to* that 
number?—No; as many as we can accommodate, and our 
funds support. 

What ages are the boys admitted at?—From seven to 
ten; .that is the rule established in 1809; they may have 
been admitted older than ten, but none under seveq ; before 
1809 tjiere was no strict rule as to that point. 

How long are they allowed to remain ?-—Till 15 ; with 
the exception of those who go to college, and those who go 
to the sea service. 
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Are they taught, lodged, and clothed ?—Yes, without a 
shilling expense to their parents ; and are provided at our 
expense also with all the books which they have occasion 
for ; and with such as are bound out,»an apprentice-fee of 
5l. several of the benefactors having left money for that 
purpose. 


QJT/i addition to the former Witnesses, Dr. Trollope, the 
Head Master of {he School, here joined in the Evidence .3 


WHAT are they taught?—They are taught to the 
utmost extent that they are taught in any other great 
school; reading, spelling, |yriting, arithmetic, part in 
mathematics, part in drawing, all classical learning, and 
Greek and Hebrew. 

Hbw many scholarships have you at the university ?— 
Seven at Cambridge, and one at Oxford. 

What are those scholarships in value ?—Exhibitions we 
call them; I think they are OOl. a year at Cambridge, except 
at Pembroke, where they have an additional exhibition from 
the college, and therefore less from the hospital, but alto¬ 
gether about 901. for four years, and .for three years 101. 
decrease; 501. for the last three years; to whish we should 
add the expenses of bachelors and masters of degrees, that 

are paid. - , „ T 

What are the Oxford exhibitions ?—101. more. We pay 
alVfees of entrance, 201. Ward furnishing their rooms, 101. 
for their books, and 101. for their clothes, which is at least 


50l. the outfit altogether. . 

When you represent the classical education as consisting, 
of the particulars above mentioned, you do not mean that 
all or even the bulk of the boys are so taught?—Not to the 
6Xt6D t. 

What proportion now may be taught Gteek and Latin ?-— 
According ro a tecent regulation of the governors, the 
whole of the boys proceed as far as they can in the classics, 
as their talent or age will allow them. They all leave 
us At fifteen, except those who go to the university, or go 

to sea. , * .. . , 

About how many boys on an average, do you thinK, are 

taught in the classics ?—In the upper grammar school 1 
have 60, which is my department; the second master has, 
I think,-about 150; aud as far as we can say, I do not thinK 
that they can go further, and even with some of them it is 

quite the utmost. . 

How many boys should you say, in general, went througn 
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a classical course completely ?—About eight or ten there 1 
may be. 

How many at the Hertford seminary are taught in the 
classics?—About 200, there being there 410 when fyll; 
and they are drafted in genera} at the age of twelve to 
London. 

How many boys generally attain the last stage of what 
thay be called the ordinary classical education?—About 
ten or twelve. 

How are the scholars dbosen for < exhibition ?—They 
are selected by the head master, according to their talent 
and behaviour. 

In making this selection, does any person interfere with 
the choice of the head master#—No person. 

Is any recommendation used with him in behalf of any 
scholar ?—Frequently by their parents and friends. 

Has he the absolute disposition of the exhibitions ?—f have 
always found it so, since I have been head master. 

Do you chuse directly, or only recommend to the gover¬ 
nors ?—I make the choice ; I do not consult at the time; I 
chuse them when they are fit to go to the university. 

In the event of more boys than one being equally qualified, 
how would such choice be made ?—If they were equally 
qualified in’point of talent, it would be given to the boy 
best behaving; or if the talent and behaviour were both 
equal, it would be regulated by age ; it is a case which must 
happen constantly, from the num c ber of applications, and 
but one exhibition. 

How many exhibitions go every year ? — One to Cam¬ 
bridge, and one every seventh year to Oxford, forming eight 
in seven years altogether; there have been no instances of 
vacancies by death in those exhibitions, except one, during 
the last forty years, which happened in the year 1789. 

In the competitions for those exhibitions, is any interest 
used by any person or from any quarter whatever?—Appli¬ 
cations are frequently made by the relations of the boys; 
but certainly the decision is always by me. 

Do the governors interfere at all ?—Never, since Ijhave 
been there, the choice has been altogether with myself. 

How inafiy teachers are there altogether ?—In London, 
four classical masters, two writing masters, and two ushers; 
mathematical, drawing, and singing master. At Hertford, 
a classical master, writing master, two ushers, and two 
mistresses to the girls school. 

Is there a matron ?—At each place, and a steward at each 
place; six beadles in London, and two at Hertford; thirteen 
nurses in London, and nine qt Hertford ; and a cook at each 
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, place; besides physician and sturgeon, not attached to the 
establishment; a resident apothecary in London; the apo¬ 
thecary at Hertford is not attached to it. 

Is that tire whole establishment?—And four clerks. • We 
also elect and pay three street keepers, who act under the 
orders of the Lord Mayorjas constables, to clear the streets, 
and keep the peace. 

What is the salary of the head master ?—As head masted • 
2401. lbs. 8d. A Sunday evening lecture was established by 
the governors in 1801, for the more ^lfectual instruction of 
the children i«i the fundamental points of the Cnristian 
religion, which is delivered by the upper grammar master 
in the great hall, during eight months of the year, for which 
he has had 50 guineas; it is qnly eight months in the year, 
because the children for three months have public suppers, 
and prayers, when it would be inconvenient to attend the 
lecture; and the other month is the month of vacation ; we 
have a month vacation at August, a fortnight at Christmas, 
and eleven days at Easter, with the Bank and city holidays. 

Has the master any emoluments?—A house rent and tax 
free, no coal nor candle, nor any further perquisite; all the 
officers have houses, and the rent and taxes paid. 

Have any of them any perquisites?—No, not besides their 
salary, except medical attendance and medicines ; one or 
two of the beadles have a chaldron of coals. A library has 
been established within the hospital, for the use of the 
children ; and no book is permitted to be used by thechildren 
till at has been inspected alid approved by the head master. 

What are the school hours?—From the first of March to 
the last day of October, they begin school at seven and 
continue till eight*; then they have an hour’s play; then 
from nine to twelve: then they have two hours lor their 
dinner; and from two to five; seven hours in thS-whole. 
In the winter, from the first of November to the last day of 
February, they begin school at eight or .nine: then they 
have their hour’s f>lay; aud from ten to twelve; in the 
afternoon, from two to^four, excepting Saturday afternoons; 
and Thursdays they leave off at three, throughout the year. 

Wfiat is the salary of the second master i —2051.; the 
third master, 1801. 

What is the salary of the master at Hertford?—I believe 
it is the same as the salary of the second master in London, 
2051. 

Has ho a house too ?—Yes. It happens that the fourth 
master in town has not a house, but he has an allowance till 
one can be provided for him. 

What is the salary of the treasury ?—Not any thing, a 
house to live in, aud medicine it*he. wants it, and a surgeon 
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if be should break bis leg; th6 house he lives in, the hospital > 
pays the taxes for. 

Has the treasurer the use of the balances that happen to 
be in’his hand?—Certainly. 

What is the amount annually of the whole salaries?—• 
5,2441. in London, which includes the wages to all the 
servants; the Hertford establishment, 17461. being in the 
whole for salaries 6,9991. There are pensions to retired 
officers and widows, in this year, t8 the amount of 10341. 
for nurses, and widovi^s of officers and gentlemen worn out 
in the service. ' 

What is the average of the house expenses in the year?— 
The expense of clothing, salaries, and the expense of each 
child, 32i. lis. ; if you include building and every thing, it 
will amount to 371.8s. 8d. 

Is the expense of managing the estates included in the 
former estimate?—Yes, completely; the only officer we 
have in the country is a steward in Lincolnshire, at a salary 
of 70/. 

What were the house expenses of last year?—The ex¬ 
penses for provisions, apparel, medicine, nurses wages, and 
stationery, for the year 1815, came to 211. Ss. 3d. per child, 
being in the whole 82,5471. 

Does this include Hertford?—It does, everything; this 
account includes salaries to the apothecaries, wages and 
board wages of the servants; it includes every thing, except 
the salaries of the masters and officers, and the repairs of 
buildings. _ ' ‘ 

Is the new mode of education adopted in any part of the 
seminary ?—Doctor Bell’s plan is pursued with the younger 
boys at Hertford. 

How many boys are admitted yearly into the establish¬ 
ment ?—One hundred and thirty have been presented this 
last year by governors’ presentations, besides six girls, who 
are admitted by lots being drawn for them ; mdependent of 
presentations from gifts. 

What do you mean by presentations from gifts?—From 
presentations that we are obligated, out of estates given, 
sometimes to make a presentation of one among the founder’s , 
kin; of this description are four every year from Guy’s 
Hospital; the others are chiefly from parishes and com¬ 
panies, entitled to present by virtue of old wills or other 
donations. 

What is the annual number of those not admitted by 
governors presentations?—We generally discharge about 
17<1 or 180 boys in a year, including all the ways of dis¬ 
missal; we have known 200 dismissed, at the time when 
there were more children- than at present. 
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* To supply those vacancies, the governors present ?—Yes ; 
150 boys and six girls were presented for the last two years; 
that is regulated *by the finances. After the report has b,een 
made, on the examination of the accounts' there may be one 
or two less boys, and then t,hey are made up of girls; the 
remaining vacancies are filled up,by gifts. There are 90 
children constantly maintained from different gifts in the 
hospital; the vacancies in that number are supplied as they 
arise, without waiting for the .annual period. We give 
notice when a boy iss discharged* or dies, and his place is 
filled up. 

Are those thus entitled, restricted to the boys whorp they 
are to present ?—The wills are various; many leave it to the 
governors to present in the usual way; some particular 
benefactors state that they shall be of particular ages; but 
there ajre very few exceptions to the general regulations of 
the house; whatever limitations are put in the will of the 
benefactor, we see they are performed in the selection of 
that object. There are a certain number of children that 
are presented every year, sons of lieutenants in the navy, 
under the will of Mr. Travers; those are included in the 
130 above specified ; there are fifty of these lieutenants sons. 

Who are the governors of the hospital?—Thejmayor and 
commonalty of the citizens of the city of London, as repre¬ 
sented by the lord mayor, aldermen, and twelve of the com¬ 
mon councilmen chosen by the rest of the common council 
out of their own bpdy. . 

By'what law or custom is the*corporation of the city of 
London so represented for the purposes of this charity ?— 
The act of parliamsnt in the year 1732, the 22d of the 
king, settled the disputes between the city of London and 
the hospital; it is intituled, “An Act to render valid and 
effectual certain Articles of Agreement between the Mayor 
and Commonalty and Citizens of the City of London, gover¬ 
nors of the possessions, revenues and goods of the Hospitals 
of Edward King of England the sixth, of Christ,* Bridewell, 
and Saint Thomas the Apostle, and of the Hospitals of Henry 
the Eighth King of England, called the House of the Poor, 
«n West Smithfield near London, and of the House and 
Hospital called Bethlem, and the Presidents, Treasurers, and 
acting Governors of the said several Hospitals.” Since the 
passing of this act, the share of the government of this hos¬ 
pital belonging to the corporation of the city of London, has 
become vested in the mayor, aldermen, and twelve common 
councilmen chosen by the whole common council. 

Who are the governors, beside the corporation of the city 
of London?—Noblemen and gentlemen of all ranks, who 
become benefactors to a certain amount. 

a 8 
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Whatentitles a benefactor to lie a governor?—Four hun¬ 
dred pounds, after passing a ballot as to character. After a 
person has subscribed to that amount, he fe balloted for by 
a cbmmittee of almoners specially appointed, and then re¬ 
commended by that committee to the court of governors to 
become a governor from his benefaction. 

After they are so r< commended to the court of governors, 
they vote them a staff?—Yes. No benefaction governor has 
ever been rejected by the court of governors, or the com¬ 
mittee of almoners, «for the last forty-one years. 

How many governors are there now upon the list by 
benefactions?—There have been made of benefaction g6- 
vernors, within the last, ten years, one hundred and five, who 
have given 39,3301. 

Are all those governors made by virtue of having given 
4001. each?—.No; twenty governors are to be named, in two 
years, by the governors in rotation: if there are twenty 
governors made from benefactions, there are no nominations, 
except in the case of a new alderman being made in the 
two years. 

Then are the committee to understand that the ipayor, 
each alderman, and each of the twelve common council 
chosen by the rt’st of the body, have all the privileges of 
individuaT'governors?—Yes, they have; each of them is a 
governor; the aldermen have exclusive rights, which will 
aftrtwards appear. 

Have the common council such privileges?—No; the act 
settles that they are to act? in common with all the other 
governors, have the same privileges and powers, and no 
more; and if they quit the common .council they are no 
longer governors; the same is to be observed with regard to 
the aldermen: they can make permanent governors during 
the time they are governors. 

Besiflfs the corporation of the city, and the governors by 
benefactions,and the ten governors a year chosen in rotation 
by the other governors, are there any other governors?— 
Every alderman, at the first biennial nomination after he 
comes into his office of alderman, is allowed to name a 
governor which governor is to be a benefactor of 200 Ij| 
although the number should be full of twenty nominated by 
the other governors or benefactions: thus, suppose there are 
seventeen benefaction governors in two years, the governors 
in rotation, beginning where the last nominationjeft off, fill 
up those three, unless an alderman is come into office since 
the last nomination, in which case he makes one, and the 
governors name the other two; but if the're are twenty bene¬ 
faction governors, and a new alderman has come into office. 
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names the twenty-first governor, an5 there is no rotation 
governor named at all. We understand it is a matter of 
right on the part of the alderman, if the benefaction governors 
fall short of twenty; and if they amount 1 to twenty, th&y 
consider it as matter of permission ; but it has never been 
disputed. We do not limit Ihe number of benefaction go¬ 
vernors at all; and every governor, nominated in what 
way soever, must become a benefactor to the amount of 
200 /. 

Does every aldermag, upon becoming % governor, become 
a benefactor also?*—Not necessarily; some do. 

How often do the governors hold a court?—There are five 
appointed courts; and as many other courts as the business 
requires. 

Do all the governors attend there ?—They are all sum** 
moned, and may attend. 

Has eflch a vote?—Yes ; fifteen is a quorum. 

Who is at the head of the charity ?—A president, elected 
by the body of the governors ; and no instance has been 
known of its being otherwise than an alderman of London. 

Is he elected for life?—Yes, as long as he continues an 
alderman; in ceasing to be an alderman he eeases to be a 
governor, and of course to be a president, imless he happens 
to he a governor by benefaction or otherwise beforts he was 
.an alderman. 

How do the governors present to the charity ?—The l«fd 
mayor presents two; the president, as president, two. and 
one as alderman ; tile other twenty-four aldermen each one 
annually, provided any children are admitted. In the year 
1767 or 1768 was the ^ast time when there was no presenta¬ 
tions for that year, except that they complimented’the lord 
mayor with his extra presentation. % 

Suppose the lord mayor was president?—He would have 
two as lord mayor, and twoas president. 

How do the olligr governors present ?-—The treasurer, who 
is also a governor, is complimented with two presentations; 
anti he takes his rank as a.governor, and one in his turn as 
governor: the ordinary governors fill up the remaining mini* 
b^r in rotation, beginning each year where the last presenta¬ 
tion ceased. 

Supposes person has presented as a privileged governor, 
by which is meant president, mayor, alderman, and so 
forth; does he present in his rotation as an oidmary go¬ 
vernor?—Thre treasurer is the only person to whom that 
appl ies. 

From what class of children must the presentations be 
made?-—This appears by the regulations established at 
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different periods, but last especially, revised and settled at 
the court held the 28th of April, 1809, a copy of which J 
will deliver in. 

► 

[It was delivered in, and read, as follows :J 


“ REGULATIONS for the admission of children 
into Christ’s Hospital, London* :—Specially 
revised and settled at a (Jlourt, 28th April, 1809. 

1. That every governor may present the child of a parent 
not free of the city of London, nor a clergyman of the 
church of England, either on his first, second, or third 
presentation, as he shall think proper, and so on, one every 
three presentations. 

2. That no children be admitted but such as shall be 
between the age of seven and ten years ; which is to be 
proved by such certificates, affidavits and vouchers, as are 
now or shall be hereafter required by the order of the 
general court. 

b 

-3. That a child whose parent or parents has or have two 
other children under fourteen years of age to maintain, may 
be admitted by a presentation, although such child has one 
brother or sister, and no more, already on the charge of this 
hospital. t 

4. That no child shall be admitted, who is a foundling, 
or maintained at the parish charge: 

5. That no children of livery servants, except freemen of 
the city of London, or children who have any adequate means 
of being educated or maintained, or who are lame, crooked 
or deformed, so us not to be able *o take care of themselves, 
or have any infectious distemper, as leprosy, scaldhead, 
itch, scab, evil, or rupture, .or distemper which shall be 
judged incurable, shall be taken into this hospital, on any 
account or by any presentation whatever; and if any such 
snail happen to be admitted, and afterwards found disqua¬ 
lified in some or one of these instances, they shall be im¬ 
mediately sent home to their parents, or to the parishes 
from whence they came. 


* See Orders of Court, of the 28th of 
1765, and the 7th of March, 1777. 


March, 1765, the 4th of July, 
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0. That none be admitted without a due certificate from 
the minister,,churchwarden, and three of the principal inha¬ 
bitants of the parish from whence such children come, cer¬ 
tifying the age of the said children, and that they have no 
adequate means of being educated and maintained ; the 
said minister, churchwardens and inhabitants engaging to 
discharge the hospital of them before or after the age of 
fifteen years, if the governors shall so require.—If the father 
is minister of the parish, the certificate to be signed by the 
officiating minister of a neighbouring parish, 

7. To prevent children being admitted contrary to the 
above rules, they shall be presented to a general court, who 
will examine iiqo the truth of the certificates, vouchers and 
testimonials required, touching their age, birth, orphanage*' 
or other qualifications, or refer the same to the committee 
oftidmoners, strictly to examine whether the allegations con¬ 
tained in each separate petition and presentation are true, 
and conformable to the right of the presentee and the above 
regulations ; and all such as shall be found otherwise, shall 
be rejected.” 


Have those regulations been strictly adhered to gver since 
the 28th of April, 1809?—There has been only one excep¬ 
tion, and that relates to the age which arose upon the doubt¬ 
ful construction of a will, under which the boy t^as 
presented, it being a parish psesentation. 

What was the name?—Carpenter. 

In what year was it?—About the year 1814. 

Previous to April,,1809, were any children admitted, 
whose parents were able to educate and maintain them ?— 
They all produce a certificate of their inability so to do. 

When was this the old rule of the establishment?—The 
old form of the presentation before 1809, was always upon 
the certificate of *iie inability of the parents to maintain and 
educate them. 

By whom was that certificate signed ?—The minister, 
churchwardens, and three housekeepers of the parish where 
the party resided. , . 

Was any examination, before 1809, made into the truth 
of the certificates?—There has been no other examination 
than whatfis pursued now; previously, not quite so strict; 
in fact, the examination did not go so strictly into the 
capability of" the parents to maintain them; gr£at depend¬ 
ence is placed upon the honour of the governor, that he 
would conform himSelf to the rules respecting the qualifi¬ 
cations. * . 

Have the examinations since 1809 Been rigorous into the 
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question of the capability of the parents?—They have been 
very particular; we have no means of ascertaining except by 
the'credit of the statement; in fact, they generally inquire, 
when the presentation is filled up,’ what is your income; 
and the governor knowing what class of child he is to 
present, of course he is a good deal depended upon that he 
will select a proper object. There have been presentations 
which the committee have refused, in many instances; we 
look at an income ngt exceeding 3001. a year as the largest, 
and, unless there happens to be a very .’arge family, no 
general rule is adopted, but every case is examined upon its 
own merits. 4 

Are there many instances of children being admitted, 
whose parents are totally destitute?—Very many. 

Is that the case with the majority of children admitted ?— 
No, I should think not: It appears, “ that on the 17th of 
February, 1809, when there were upon the charge of the 
hospital, children 1065, sixty-five of whom were girls; 

“ That of the 1000 boys, 

161 were admitted on gifts from companies, 
parishes, &e. 

498 sons of freemen. 

239 sons of nonfreemen. 

102 spns of clergymen, who had, exclusive of? 
the boys in the hospital, other children y ' 

" That the parents of 871 boys, had, exclusive 
of those in the hospital, other children £ 

“ And that 27 boys had neither brother nor sister. 

"That out of the 973 boys, there were as under; 

Orphans - - - 57 5 

Sons of widows - - 210 >360 

Motherless boys - - - 93 y 

“ Of the above number, 400 were at Hertford.” 

' Did it appear that in those cases the parents of the 
children above enumerated were in distressed circumstances? 
—It appeared so at the time of their admission, because 
they produced certificates that they copld not otherwise 
procure education. 

What sort of examination, beyond merely looking at the 
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oertificate, was gone into?—We have no means of ascer¬ 
taining the income of the party, but from their own 
declaration. 

Who are present at the examinatioti?—It is always 
reported to the committee, and the statement read. 

Are the committee present when.the parent is examined ? 
—No, it is done at the public office ; they are admitted at 
the committee, and their parents called in before the 
committee, and such questions put as the committee may 
think necessary, upon reading tlie pr.iyer of the petition 
and the statement of their circumstances. 

Are the committee to understand, that before a child is 
admitted upon a presentation, the parents are examined and 
questioned as to their circumstances, by a committee of 
governors ?—They are ordered to attend and do attend "fn 
consequence, and answer any questions that the committee 
may think necessary ; if there is nothing particular in the 
presentation, respecting their report, the question is not 
asked ; but their statement of income is made in the presen¬ 
tation, with their number of children, and all the particulars, 
and the ages of the rest of their family. 

Have you frequently seen an actual examination by 
questions, at the committee ?—Very oftefi; particularly so 
by the treasurer, and many other governors, sitting at the 
board. 

Has this been more striqt since 1809 than it was before ?— 
Certainly, infinite^ more. . 

Do*you know of any one instance since that, of a ehiid 
being admitted, whose parents were able to maintain and 
educate it ?—No, I think not, as far as the statement in the 
presentation went; it is taken on the credit of the party. 
There are many instances of children being removed hy their 
patents of their own act, when they found themselves'equal 
to support their family. 

That was the#und^rstanding of the hospital committee, 
you mean, at the time of the admission; but has it often 
happened that, notwithstanding the certificates, children 
were admitted, whose parents could otherwise have main¬ 
tained and educated them ?—It has never cotqe to our 
knowledge; we know no instances of our having been 
deceived; but we cannot take upon us to say that the 
parents may in all -cases have been in the circumstances 
represented; but at the time we had no reason to believe 
they were otherwise than represented. > 

How often does the hospital committee meet?-—Every 
second Wednesday in the month, for the admission of 
children, and oftener if required. 
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Mr. Thomas Huggins, called in, and Examined. 

A*RE you steward of Christ’s hospital?—I am. 

You have heard the examination of the last witnesses?-— 
I have. * 

As far as your knowledge goes, do you agree with them ? 
—I do. 

Have you any thing to add to the evidence they have 
given?—Nothing. 

[^Adjourned to to-morrow, 12 o’clock.] 
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Jovis, 309 die Maii, 1816. 

HENRY BROUGHAM, £sq. Iq the Chair. 

THE Chairman laid before the Committee a Statement 
transmitted by Mr. Althens in compliance with their request; 
which was read 4 as follows : 

“ I have endeavoured to ascertain the number of un¬ 
taught children within the general district of our East 
union; and IJherewith transmit the following calculation : 

“ In the district bounded by the River Thames, GriaA 
church-street, Bishopsgute-street, through Kingsland-road 
to Stamford-hill, the population east of this boundary 
amounts to about . 250,000 persons. 

One half of this number are above twenty 

years of age ..... 125,000 
One quarter under six years, and from six¬ 
teen to twenty ... . 67,500 

Number of those whose pa¬ 
rents can pay foft their 
education, about * 12,000 

Number of those who are 
taught in charity, paro¬ 
chial,andnational schools, 

* ' . about 5,000 

Number of those who are 
taught i n Sunday schools, 
by gratuitous teachers, 

about 10,000 
Untaught . about 30,500 


Total . . . 250,000 


“ I submit tlfie above, believing it will, upon investiga- - 
tion, be found nearly correct: if so, a similar calculation, 
to include the other three parts of London and its vicinity, 
will leave 122,000 children, between the ages of six and 
sixteen, destitute of instruction in the Metropolis. 

“ As a Sunday school teacher, I have been in the habit 
of visiting the houses of the poor ; and in the neighbour¬ 
hood of St. Catherine’s, East Smitlifield, and the Hermitage 
to the Wall of Wapping Dock, I have made frequent visits 
to upwards of 500 houses, which are numerously inhabited ; 
and the result of my enquiries in these parts fully convince 
me of the great want of education among the children of 
the poor, between the ages of six and sixteen years; and 
great numbers of the pSrents'ttre also unable to read.’’ 


One quarter, | 
from 6 to # 10-^ 
years of age: 
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Dr. Thomas Waters, called in, and Examined. 

.YOU are master of Emanuel Hospital ?—I am. 

How long have'yt>u Been so?—-Twelve years. 

On what foundation is it ?—Lady Dacre’s. 

Of what date?—The2Qthof December 1594. The fol¬ 
lowing is a copy of that branch of the will which relates to 
this foundation:'— * 

“ And whereas my Laid, in his lifetime, and myself were- 
purposed to erect an hospital in Westminster, or in some 
other place near adjoining thereunto, and ft> give one hun¬ 
dred and ten pounds in monies towards the building and 
edifying thereof, and forty pounds a year in lands, for ever,., 
towards reliefe of aged people, and bringing up of children 
in vertue and good and lawdable arts m the said hospital, 
whereby th^y might the better live in time to come by their 
honest labour; and for y* pfecting of our said purpose were 
minded to become humble suitors to the Queen’s most ex¬ 
cellent Ma 1 *, for her princely incorporation of the same hos- 
pitall for ever : To the end therefore that the same may be 
done accordingly with a further augmentation I will and 
devise that mine executors, if I shall not live to perform 
this myselfe in my lifetime, shall, of the issues sales and 
profits of my mannors lands and tenements to them here¬ 
after in and by this my said last will devised lymitted und 
appointed for and towards y* payment of my debts and 
legacies, and the performance of my last will and testament, 
cause to be erected and built a meet and convenient house, 
with roomes of habitation foi-twenty poor Jblkes, and twenty 
other poor children, imploying and bestowing thereupon 
three hundred pounds; and that also my said executors 
shall in like sort as my Lord and I had purposed (if we had 
lived) become humble suitors to y* Queen’s Majesty, and 
prosecute the same with their best good meanes and endea¬ 
vour for incorporating of the same hospital; and after such 
incorporation procured, my will and mind js, that my said 
execut" or y* survivor of them, shall assure the niannor of 
Brainsburton in the county of Yorke, tfith.y*appurtenances, 
and all other my lands tenem“ and hereditaments in Brains¬ 
burton aforesaid or elsewhere in the county of Yorke that 
I have any way to me and mine heyres, not being parcell of 
y* mapnor of Woodhall Elwarbie anti Thorclebve, and not 
lying or extending in Elwarbie Woodhall or Thorclebye, to 
the said Incorporation and their successors for ever, for 
which purpose I have hereafter devised lymitted and ap¬ 
pointed the |aid mannors and lands by this my will to my 
said executors and their heirs ; Nevertheless, my - will and 
meaning is, if I demise not nor lease not the same hereafter 
in my lifetime, that then my said executors or y* survivors 
or survivor of them, or y* heires of the survivor, before such 
assurance to be made ter'y* safll Incorporation as aforesaid. 
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■hall lease demise and grant for the terme of one hundred 
yeares, or for some lesser terme at their discretion, the said 
raannor offBrainsburton and y* said lands and tenements 
limitted and appointed to be insuredT;o the said Incorpora¬ 
tion, with their appurtenances, to such pson or psons as to 
them or fo y e survivor hr survivors of them, or y* heirs of y* 
survivor, shall seem good ; u|Ion which lease to be made, 
there shall be reserved and yearly payable during the said 
terme for which y e said iwse shall be made, the yearly 
rent of one hundred pounds.yearly to be paid at two feasts 
in y* year,by efen and equal portions; and the same lease 
so to be made as aforesaid, I will and devise shall be good 
and effectual in law against me, my heires executors and 
assigns, and their heires and assignes ; after which lease so 
to be inade,.l will the reversion of the said mannor of- 
Brainsburton, and of y* said lands tenements and Wer5- 
ditain'*, with their appurtenances, together with y* said 
"rent of one hundred pounds yearly to be reserved upon 
y* said lease, shall by my said executors, or the survivor or 
survivors of them, or the heires of the survivor, be conveyed 
and assured to the said Incorporation, and their successors, 
for ever; and y* same conveyance and assurance so to be 
made, shall stand and be good against me and mine heires, 
and against my said executors, and their heires and assignes 
as aforesaid, other than y e lease or leases afjresaid : And 
whereas I have had speech and communication with Edw d 
More, Esq. for the purchase of certaine ground of his, con- 
teyning about four acres, situate lying and being in or near 
Tuthill Fields in y‘ coupjy of Middlesex, for erecting and 
placing the^aid Hospftall thereupon, or some part thereof^ 
I will that the same shall be purchased of him by my exe¬ 
cutors, at such price as he hath offered y' same unto Mr. 
Goddard, who*hath dealt with him therein; and that after¬ 
wards my executors shall build thereupon one Hospital or 
messuage as aforesaid, with convenient rooipesof habitation 
for the said Incorporation ; and after the same so bought, 
and y e housing so edified, then I will the same be assured 
to the scad Incorporation and their successors for ever ac¬ 
cordingly ; and my desire is y* y* said Hospital shall be 
called limanuel Hospital in Westminster, or such like good 
name as shall please my Lord Treasurer to name, or in his 
default as my said executors, ~or y e most part of them, or 
the survivors of them, or y* heirs of the survivoT, shall name 
or appoint; and whatsoever my said executors shall do in 
the premises, or for y%making or executing of the said lease 
and assurance of y' said mannor, and other y° premises to 
the said Hospital meant or intended to he limitted or assur¬ 
ed, ’i the said Lady Dacre do will that the same shall stand 
and be of full force and'effect in law against me and miue 
heires, and against mine executors and assignes, and against 
their and every of their lieirra and assignes, saving y* the 
said lease for term of dhe hunt!red years to be made of the 
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premes in forme aforesaid, rendring y* vearly rent of one 
hundred pounds aforesaid, shall be good and effectual for 
, and during the said terme, to such person *or persons, and 
their assignee, fo whom the said lease or demise shall be 
made.” 

After this will was there a charter of incorporation?— 
There was; dated 17th December in the 43d of Elizabeth, 
according to theteuorof th#foregoing will, and appointing 
the lord mayor and aklermeft of London, after the decease 
of Lady Dacre’s executors, the governors of £he hospital. 

How many poor children are now maintained in the said 
hospital?—Twenty-two; we have two more girls than are 
named in the will. * 

Ara they boarded, lodged, and clothed ?—Yes; and taught. 
Are there twenty aged people maintained also?—^here 
are. 

Has the number always been full ?—Ever since I have 
been there. 

Do you know the yearly income of the hospital?—I be¬ 
lieve at the last letting it was let for 2,9001. together with 
901. for garden-ground in Westminster, that is subject to a 
deduction of 9101. ftfr the Rector of Brandsburton; his pre¬ 
decessor had ?t00l. only; within three or four years back, he, 
being a mathematical man, measured the land, and increased 
it to 9401. 

Does the rector’s income arise from land?—I know no¬ 
thing of the Brandsburton business, merely tfiat there is stfch 
a man, and thalfhe receives so much. 

In whose gift is the living?—St. Johnis Cambridge; the 
rector is a fellow of that college, of course. 

In whose gift is the mastership of the hospital in West¬ 
minster?—In the lord mayor and court of aldermen. 

Has the hospital any other establishments besides those 
you have mentioned ?—None that I knov* of. c 

Any funded property?—That I do not know; but I 
imagine not much ; there must arise an annual surplus from 
the income, but that we require, the premises being very 
large, tor repairs; it is like an old castle; and it is necessary 
to make preparations for those repairs, which occur almost 
evM-y seven years. 

As nearly as you can estimate, what is the annual expense 
of the estab.ishment ?—1300/. or 1400/. I suppose. 

What .syoursalaiy ?—130/. including that of the mistress, 
who is my wife. 

Have you a house ?—Yes, and a garden. * 

Any other emoluments oj^perquisites ?—Coal and candle. 
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and those kind .of things, which? are common to the 
situation. 

Have you bjard beside?—No, no table. 

Have you any allowance for servants?—Not a farthing. 

Are there any other salaries belonging to the establish¬ 
ment ?—I believe not. 

Are there no porters or servants kept ?-^-No; one of the 
old men is called warden, and gets 10/. a- year upon the 
binding of apprentices, and taking care of the gates, but 
nothing from the charity. 

Is it understood* to be incumbent "upon the hospital to 
clothe and feed the children, as well as to educate them ?— 

I have always understood so; by the statutes and ordinances 
made by the governors, the diet of the children and all other 
particulars are regulated. 

Are those ordinances strictly observed ?—Very strictly, 
excepting that they have been modernized. 

Was the number of children ever greater than 22?—It 
has been, but not here; they tried the scheme of sending 
eight children to Yorkshire, but the distance was so great, 
and the inconveniences so numerous, that they withdrew 
from it; but they have ten out-pensioners, which I believe 
are not at all named, who have 10/ year till they are 
elected into the house, and out of those we take the others, 
if their character be good.- 

How are they chosen?—They are appointed by the lord 
mayor and court of aldermen ; they are the same descrip¬ 
tion of people, of course! 

When were these out-pensioners first take*) ?—That I do 
not know; before my time; but I rather suppose when the 
last regulation took place. 

Do you mean in 1802?—Yes. 

Are the children chosen, as well as the pensionefs, by the 
mayor and alderman?—They are appointed by them; 
there is a notice sent to the parishes, and-it is published in 
the church, and All persons who are eligible make their 
applications; it is necessaiy for the parents of the children 
to have been housekeepers, never to have received alms 
either as paupers or beggars, and to be Protestants, and 
members of the churc h of England, 

Is it necessary for them to produce a certificate of mst 
being able to maintain or educate their children?—I believe 
not; I never beard of such a thing. 

Then how do they state or prove that their children come 
within the description of poor children?—They state it in 
the body of the petition, and that is authenticated by the, 
minister and churchwardens of the parish. 
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Are they obliged to state tlfat their circumstances are such 
as to render them incapable of educating and supporting 
their children?—Yes, they must produce certificates to all 
those things from the clergymen and churchwardens of their 
parishes. 

From your knowledge of the children now irt the establish¬ 
ment, can you take upon' you to say that the whole 22 are 
poor children belonging to parents who have no other means 
of supporting and educating them ?—Every one of them, I 
believe, I can say ver# conscientiously. 

• In what rank of life are their parents ?J-They are in 
general of the lowest order of people, journeymen brewers, 
and carpenters, and that description of people; there is not 
one who lias been got in by favour or alfection. 

Mr. William Fkef.man Lloyd, called in, and 
Examined. 

WHAT is your business, and where do you reside?—I 
am a Biackwell-hall factor, carrying on business at Mason’s- 
hall, Basinghall street. 

Are you acquainted with the state of the children of the 
poor in the metropelis?—Yes; chiefly from my acquaint¬ 
ance with Sunday schools, and with those who conduct 
them, and from having visited the poor at their own 
habitations. 

Are there in your opinion maijy^who have no instruction? 
—Certainly a great many. 

In what part# of the town chiefly ?—In St. Giles’s, Saffron- 
hill, Tothillfields, St. Catherine’s, and^Wapping, where 
there are many Irish children. 

Do you think that Irish children are the most neglected?— 
Certainly. 

From what cause?—From the priests discouraging their 
attendance at schools where the Bible is use4; the Catholic 
children sometimes come into a school, but they seldom stay 
long. 

Do you belong to a society called the Sunday-school 
Union?—Yes, I am one of the secretaries. 

What is the nature of that society ?—»—It is a voluntary 
animation of gratuitous Sunday-school teachers, and others 
filing an interest in the instruction of the young, for the 
purpose of extending Sunday-schools as much as possible. 

By a voluntary association, do you mean an association of 
teachers of various sects of religion ?—Yes, certainly. 

What are its objects?—Its objects are -to promote the 
extension of Sunday-schools, to lead to the formation of 
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jnew, and the revival of old schools, and to the establish¬ 
ment of similar institutions throughout the kingdom. 

Does it extend to the kingdom at large, as well as to.the 
metropolis?—Primarily to the metropolis, and more 
remotely to the kingdom at large. 

A re you able*to form an o’pinion pf the number of children 
educated in Sunday-schools in the metropolis ?—I have 
drawn out a statement as nearly a* I can, which I will 
deliver in. 

£Ifc was read, as follow:] 


Sunday 

Schools: 

Scholars. 

East London district 

_ . 

9,291 

Do. 

Adults 

580 

West Do. -* Do. 

_ _ 

8,708 

Southwark - Do. 

a. _ 

7,361 

Worth and central Do. 

- 

9,520 


• 

35,460 


I think there are several Sunday-schools, either not 
known or not reported in the above; I think the number of 
Sunday-scholars in the metropolis is about 40,000. 

How many teachers are employed in those schools?— 
About 4000. 

Are all the teachers gratuitous?—All of them. 

And the secretaries and'othe.r officers of the society?— 
Entirely gratuitous. 

What particular advantages do you think arise from this 
assQciation ?—It tends to promote general zeal and union in 
advancing the cause of Sunday-schools. 

Has it been the means of producing an increased’ desire 
in the poor, for the education of their children ?— 
Certainly. 

Do you imagfne there is any difference in the progress 
which children make in Sunday-schools and day-schools ?-— 
They seem to pay more attention oh Sundays, but it depends 
on the system upon which the schools are conducted ; in some 
Sunday-schopls, the teachers not only instruct oiTa Sunday, 
but iu addition to this, the most advanced scholars ar^ 
taught writing and arithmetic during the week ; the scho¬ 
lars also attend regularly public worship, and are taught to 
reverence (.he Sabbath. 

How many children does one teacher generally instruct 
From ten t<j^ fifteen is the general average; some teacher# 
attend only part of the day. 

What difference is there between a Sunday school and 
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day school ?—Sunday schofils instruct those poor children 
whose time is folly employed in labour during the week 
days, and to them this is the only opportunity of gaining 
instruction; the Children also learn their lessons during 
the week, to repeat to their teachers on Sunday ; and the 
teachers visit their children at"their own habitations, and 
procure the co-operation of their parents, and watch over 
their conduct as much as they can. 

What in your opinion could be done to extend the 
benefit of educatio*«throughout the metropolis ?—I conceive 
it would be desirable to investigate the ‘situation of the 
poor. 

What is*the advantage of gratuitous teachers over paid 
teachers in Sunday schools? —It is the great excellence of the 
Suv.day school system, that it employs gratuitous teachers, 
who are incalculably preferable to paid teachers, because 
they perform their duty better; many of them are persons in 
respectable situations of life, and the children perceive the 
disinterested attention of their teachers, and therefore feel a 
greater regard for them, and pay more attention to their 
instructions. If the 4000 teachers in the metropolis were 
paid at the rate of 2s. each Sunday, it'would cost upwards 
of 20,000/. per anftum. 

Do you imagine that the generality of poor children in 
the various parishes of London are educated in the parochial 
schools?—No, comparatively very few. 

Do you know of any plan, which could be adopted to 
increase that number in thd day schools?—I think- it would 
be desirable for the inhabitants of the several parishes where 
they are formed, to investigate the state of the schools, and 
to superintend them as much a9 lies in their power. 

What do you calculate the expense, per annum, of teach¬ 
ing a child in a Sunday school ?—Exclusive of the expense 
of rent (of which it is impossible to form a general calcula¬ 
tion) sixpence per head is as much as [t emits. 

Does that include books?—Books, fire, candles, and all 
other expenses, except rent. 

Are there candles used in a Sunday school ?—Yes. 

Do they teach them in an evening?—Many of them, where 
the children attend public worship in the afternoon. 

♦ If children were not clothed in parochial schools, but 
that expense saved, might not a much greater number of 
children be educated than are now, in the respective parishes 
of London?—Certainly the expense of clothing one child 
would educate several; a great tqany more might have in¬ 
struction; I suppose nfearly the whole fined dfhted poor of 
the metropolis. 
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* Do you think it ta better to wive education to a great num¬ 
ber, than instruction and clothing only a few ?—Certainly, 
much better. 

Are there not many poor children in want of clothes to 
appear decent is schools?—tf'here are some few; but. they 
are chiefly of the lowest description^? poor; I think most of 
the parents are in general very well able to clothe their 
children. 

Would not occasional clothing,* by of reward, have 
a better effect then regular clothing at certain periods ?— 
I conceive so, because it would be unexpected and con¬ 
ditional. 

Might not a smaller number in parochial schools be regu¬ 
larly clothed, and children taken, either in rotation or accord¬ 
ing to their behaviour, into that number?—Certainly, I 
tbiuk ifr would be preferable to giving clothes indiscrimin¬ 
ately to the good and the bad. 

Have occasional rewards a good effect in stimulating 
children to exertion?— A very good effect. 

Have you ever witnessed any of those effects, in the 
schools to which you belong?—Yes; I have known of 
children excited to uncorpmon exertion aiyd assiduity. 

Do not the poor frequently claim regular allowances as a 
right, rather than receive them as a boon?—Very fre¬ 
quently so. 

Are they not more grateful for occasional gifts than regu¬ 
lar boynty ?—Certainly. 

Have you ever observed that children in Sunday schools 
improved in their dress and appearance, within a short time 
after.their admission ?—Yes, exceedingly so; their habits of 
decency and order vastly improve ; they become clean in 
their persons and respectful in their behaviour, and, from 
being dirty, ill-behaved children, become decent and cre¬ 
ditable. 

What is the cause <Jf this?—When they see other child¬ 
ren better clothed than themselves, they apply to their 
parents for clothes, and generally succeed and get better 
clothes. 

Do you imagine this induces parents to be more*iiidustrL- 
ous and frugal ?—Certainly ; they are very desirous for the 
creditable appearance of their children, and they often deny 
themselves many gratifications to procure clothing for 
them". . 

If this occurs with the parents of Sunday school children, 
might not the»parenj:8 of children in day schools be induced 
to adopt the same frugality and industry and care of tneir 
children ?—I can lee no difference, tftccept that tbe pw 

a 9 
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of Sunday school children are generally more necessitous 
than those of charity school children, because they want 
thfeir labour in tha week. 

Is it the practice in charity schools, where they do not 
give regular clothing, for beuevolent individuals frequently 
to make presents of clothing to the children ?—Y.-s, it is 
very frequently the case when any children are observed by 
benevolent persons to be in a very destitute situation, to 
give clothing to tj^e’most* ragged, which excites their grati¬ 
tude to their superiors. 

Is it not desirable to excite a more general disposition to 
instruct the children of the poor throughout the parishes in 
the metropolis ?—Certainly; 1 conceive all parish schools 
•would be mors useful, if the housekeepers and inhabitants 
properly looked after them, and felt an interest in their 
prosperity; it would be desirable if masters, when they 
wanted servants, would see that they were well educated, 
and this would induce'parents to pay more attention to the 
education of their children. 

If an annual examination of the children in parochial 
schools were to take place, might not this excite an addi¬ 
tional interest in..the parish ?—Certainly so, if it'were pro¬ 
perly conducted ; but I think girls on those occasions should 
not be brought too forward, as modesty is the ornament of 
the female character. 

Do you think the object of parochial schools might be 
promoted by an annual, meeting ?—It would exqite the 
benevolent regard of the inhabitants, and increase the inter¬ 
est felt for the prosperity of the school. 

Would this annual examination stimulate the master to 
prepare the children ?—Very much so, and would induce 
the children to strive to get forward. 

Would the school rooms be large enough to admit the 
parents, the subscribers, and the children ?—I think not in 
general; commodious school rooms are wanted very much, 
all over the metropolis. 

Then how could they be accommodated ?—I should think 
the parish church would be a very suitable place in general. 

What has been your plan of annual examination ?—The 
children are generally informed on what subjects they will 
be examined, and the teachers prepare them accordingly. 

In what way are.they examined?—They are generally 
called up, and they repeat chapters or psalms Irom the 
scriptures, and hymns and poetry, which they have com¬ 
mitted to memory ; and sometimes are .asked plain questions 
from the scriptures. 

Do the moral sentiments conveyed by the pieces com- 
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mitted to memory, in your opinion, produce right principles 
in the minds of children ?—Yes, they very frequently recyr 
to their minds, and when they are exposed to temptation, 
guard them against the evil. 

Are children fond of poetic piecqs?—Very much so in¬ 
deed; and they are very useful, because they so soon come 
to their minds; we also aim to imbue fheir minds with the 
scriptures as much as we possibly can. 

If any general plan of education’for thfjspoor throughout 
London could be adopted in the respective parishes, do you 
imagine it would produce a change for the better in the 
character of the poor ?—Very much so indeed. 

Have you observed this in the schools to which you 
belong?—Yes, I have frequently observed the children very 
much improved in their moral character as welt as in their 
condition. 

Have you had much intercourse, with their parents ?— 

I very frequently visit the parents of the Sunday school 
children at their own habitations; they are very grateful 
for the instruction their children receive, and for the visits, 
of the teachers, from which they often likewise derive many 
benefits. * 

Do you thiuk parish officers might more strongly recom¬ 
mend the education of poor children to their parents who 
apply for relief?—Yes, if they did it without any partiality 
or preference of religious seqt .or party, leaving it to the 
parents*to choose wTiich they thought preferable. 

Would not poor children be greatly benefited by being 
kept out of the streets, rfind sent to day schools?—Exceed¬ 
ingly so; the morals of children derive a vast deal of harm 
from their playing with idle and depraved children in. .the 
streets, and especially upon a Sunday, when children very 
often herd together, and initiate each other into the com¬ 
mission of crimes, it bejng a day of leisure. 

Do you think the employment of children in schools pro¬ 
duces habits of industry ?—.-Very much so. 

Has it the effect of fitting them for useful employments? 
—I have,known many cases of great improvement in that 
respect. I happened to meet two or three children, coming 
here this morning ; one was the first child admitted into the 
Sunday school with which I am connected*; she made a 
courtesy: I have learned she lives in at creditable situation, 
as housemaid" in a respectable family in the city : and I met 
one or two others, who are likewise filling creditable situa¬ 
tions with their fathers. 

Would children be more likely toipeet with employment, 
in your opinion, if they were better educated ?—It is one ot 
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the first inquiries we make, when we want servants in trade, 
ljow they nave been educated ; and they .are very frequently 
incapacitated trbm filling many situations, because they 
have not been taught when young. 

Do you know whether shopkeepers andVvholesale houses, 
in the city, prefer youths from the country, to those bom 
and educated in London?—Very frequently so. 

Do they prefer youths in the various capacities of porters, 
warehousemen,*Bid clerks, and in short, in all the depart¬ 
ments of trade ?—In most cases they certainly do prefer lads 
from the country. 

Are they also preferred as domestic servants?—In general, 
so far as my experience extends. , 

' For what reason are they preferred ?—Because their cha¬ 
racter is better known, their morals more frequently uncon¬ 
taminated ; and I think the education of those who are sent 
off to town has been^ much better attended to than those 
persons born in London. 

Have you any idea how many young men come up to 
London annually to seek for situations, both domestic and 
in trade?—It is impossible to speak with any accuracy; 
but I have heafd piany intelligent men, who have had long 
experience on the subject, calculate that nearly 10,000 come 
up annually. 

Including footmen, porters, and clerks ?—AH descriptions 
of servants. . . 

Are you acquainted Xvith any of the principals of the 
trading and commercial houses of the city of London ?—Yes, 
many of them. , 

Do you know whether they originally came frota the 
country, or were born in London ?•—•I should think the ma¬ 
jority came from the country. 

Is it not a remarkable fact, and well known, that;’the large 
proportion of the housekeepers in tjie city of London came 
from the country ?—Yes, I conceive so. 

And generally without property ?—Most of them, I 
think. 

They, have generally risen by their own merit ?—Yes, 
from clerks, or even many of them from inferior situations; 
they have risen from their attention to business, and good 
education. Several of our lord mayors have risen from 
clerk’s situations, t 

Have they chiefly risen by their own merit, and having 
-had the advantages of a useful education ?—Y.es, I conceive 
so, and a steadiness and perseverance inr their conduct. 

If parochial school^ in London were better attended to, 
might not masters and mistresses be more disposed to re- 
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ctive servants from among the ch11dren*brought up in those 
schools?—Yes, if the procuring of suitable situations for 
the children wh^n»they left the school were made an object 
of importance by the governors of the school. I fear it Is 
too often neglected: the children are left entirely to them¬ 
selves when theyleave parochfel schools. In Sunday schools 
weoften obtain situations for the children,either in our own 
businesses or among our acquaintance. * 

Do the teachers generally feel an interest for the welfare 
of the children unde# their care ?—Wb» we see a steady 
attentive hoy, we'generally recommend him to some situa¬ 
tion where he is likely to be well attended to and prosper. 
Many of them have succeeded remarkably well, and have 
become teachers thejnselves ; and many of them, from the 
* lowest state of society, have become respectable characters, 
and fill useful situations, if not very high ones. 

Do yo*u think it ol importance to convey moral instruc¬ 
tion while communicating knowledge to the children?— 
Yes, it is of the highest importance; for knowledge, unac¬ 
companied by virtue, very frequently only capacitates for 
increasing mischief in society. 

Is there much difference between the moral character of 
the Scotch and Irish?—No one, who has been accustomed 
to visit them-at their own habitations, can have* failed to 
• observe a marked and decided distinction. 

Whence does this distinction arise ?—The Scotch are con¬ 
stantly taught, when young, Jo.read their bibles, and accus¬ 
tomed to n\oral ancf religious instruction. 

From your knowledge of the trading world, and of the 
children of the poor, you think a more extensive plan of 
education would be a public benefit?—I think it would be 
one of the greatest public benefits. . . 

Would it, in your opinion, lessen public crimes?—I nave 
no doubt of it; for the most guilty criminal characters are 
commonly the meat ignorant; in fact we cannot get them to 
stay in our schools; we have sometimes gathered them 
from the highways, and brought them into our schools* but 
we could never keep them long together. 

From your knowledge of the benefits of education, is it 
your opinion that a more extended plan would greatly pro¬ 
mote the public benefit?— I think it would exceedingly so; 
in Wales, owing to the general establishment of Sunday 
schools there, in one or two of the counties the prison-doors 
have been thrown open, and I attribute it to education, be¬ 
cause nearly every individual throughout those counties 
attended the schools,. , 

Are you acquainted whether nq^id-servhnts id London 
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generally come from'the Country?—I know it is often the 
case that they are preferred from the country, unless their 
character can be well ascertained by a respectable and well- 
known person with whom they have lived before. - 

Are they not, in a general way, preferred to London 
servants?—They are in general very much*preferred } they 
have not such connexions, and are in general more 
steady. 

Are they not in general of a better moral character ?— 
Decidedly so. 

Does not this partly arise from having a 'oetter education ? 
—I think so. 

Mr. Thomas Davis, called in, and Examined. 

WHAT are you ?— A distiller, in Old-street, Saint 
Luke’s. 

-.Ar^you acquainted with the state of the poor in that 
neighbourhood ?—More so at the parochial school. 

4*How long has that school been established ?—In 1698. 
f Was there another founded in 1761, in addition to the 
'former?—There was. 

Upon what foundation is it?—Partly supported from 
funded property and annual subscriptions. 

How was it founded ?—I cannot trace the foundation of it; 
it began upon a small principle; and by the savings of the 
annual income, the charity hps now 6,3001. in the three per 
cent, consols. * * « 

What is the annual income of the society ?—'The yearly 
income, on the average of the last three years, is 7521. per 
annum. 

W hat have been the yearly expenses, for the same period ? 
—As’near 7001. as possible. 

How many children are educated there ?—100 boys and 
85 girls now; within these four years, tl^ere have been 65 
children added to the number. * 

How many masters have you ?—Only one. 

Do you teach upon the old or tiew plan ?—Upon the old, 
generally. 

Are thfc children clothed ?—Yes. 

Are they boarded ?—No. 

Nor lodged ?—No. 

What is the schoolmaster’s salary?—100 guineas a-y.ear, 
and some perquisites. 

A house?-—Yes; and two chaldron and a half of coals. 
The girls, 85 in number, one guinea pec annum for the in¬ 
struction, of eaph child. _ 
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, To whom is that paid ?—To tlie mistress. 

Has the mistress any other perquisite?—She has; the 
mistress has be^n many years in the employ of the institu¬ 
tion, and she has the privilege of letting'children work for 
the persons who want needlework and such kind of things 
done; the pre?ent • conductors of the charity very much 
object to that part of her emolument* but, being so old, a ser¬ 
vant of the institution, they find it difficult to get over it. 

What is the yearly expense of clothing?—As near as pos¬ 
sible 31. 1 Ss. per child, both boys hnd giris. 

Is there any filing in the institution which renders it ne¬ 
cessary to clothe as well as educate?—1 should think so. 

Upon what is that opinion founded?—My opinion is, that 
the parents of children seek as much for the clothing as they 
do for education. 

Have any of the legacies which have been left to the esta¬ 
blishment had any condition annexed to them, of clothing 
the children ?—1 should think so ^ I cannot answer posi¬ 
tively. 

Who are the trustees of the charity ?—They are chosen by 
the general body of subscribers. 

Do you apprehend that any proposition made to them 
for increasing the number of children educated, and 
diminishing the number clothed, so as to teach a larger 
number, and clothe a few by way of reward to those who 
conducted themselves well, would be favourably received by 
the trustees ?—I should thiq]k«not. 

What objection are they likfely to make to that pro¬ 
position ?—Strictly adhering to the old principles of the 
establishment, , 

Ik there any thing in those principles which is compulsory 
on the trustees?-—That is a question I cannot answer cor¬ 
rectly. . 

Have the trustees ever made any alteration in the manage¬ 
ment of the charity.?—Within these four years there have 
been alterations made. 

What are they?— Visiting committees, who take it in 
turn to inspect the schools weekly. 

Have any alterations been'made in the number oi children 
educated ?—^Within these four years, we have regularly 
added fifteen each year to the former number. 

Then there is no particular number which you are bound 
to educate?—No. \ . 

And consequently, nothing to prevent you extending tne 
education*and diminishing the number clothed ?<—We clothe 
all. , 

'When you added fifteen each jj ear *° t ^ e number, was 
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there any thing to prevent Vou from adding a greater num^ 
ber to be educated, and not clothed ?—The school would 
not admit a larger number. *> f 

But you have added altogether sixty-five ?—Yes. 

Might you not, the first year, have taken those whole 
sixty-five in ?—We could not, because our funds would not 
admit pf us maintaining 'them. 

But suppose you had not clothed them, but only educated 
sixty*five, might you not’have done so for a smaller sum 
than the fifteen wore cloth'ed and eduoated Jfor ?—Certainly, 
without clothing them, we might have extended the educa¬ 
tion a considerable deal further. 

Does it not then appear that you might the first year have 
taken in the whole sixty-five to educate at a less cost than 
'yo« took in fifteen, who were both clothed and educated?— 
We certainly might have admitted sixty-five had ,we not 
clothed them. 

Of what classes are the children, generally ?—The chil¬ 
dren of labouring manufacturers, recommended by sub¬ 
scribers, generally very poor. 

Have you accommodation for any more children than you 
now teach ?—Not among the boys. 

Among the girls ?—•With some little alterations that are 
now going* on, it is the intention of the committee of the 
managers to add fifteen more to their number, after their 
next anniversary, so as to make up the number of 200 chil¬ 
dren, 100 of each sex. . , 

Do the premises belong to yourselves?—They db, the 
ground given, and the place built upon it. 

Have you ground upon which to Iviild another school? 
-—We have not; we threw out a wing to the boys’ school, 
so as tp admit of our taking in the forty-five which we have 
added to their number; and we are about making the same 
improvement in the girls department. 

Must the children be of the churclj of England ?—They 
must go to church; we do not object to a child coming 
from a parent who is not of the chutch, but the child must 
go to church. * 

Have you seen a report by the schoolmaster of Newgate, 
respect ins your school ?—I have. 

. Have you any thing to say touching that statement?—• 
On receiving that report, I considered it my duty as trea¬ 
surer, to go to Newgate, and to make the best inquiry I 
was able, as to the materials upon which the report was 
founded. The keeper of Newgate called the toaster, Mr. 
Godinge; and I had a conversation with him, how he came 
to suffer such a report to go abroad, that in the parochial 
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ichool of St. Luke’s we had five hundred thieves; he in- 
ormed me, that the only foundation he had For so framing 
;he report, from the information he. had obtained from 
i boy, or young man there, of the name of Filby White, who 
vas three or four years prjpr to that educated' in the paro¬ 
chial school. I endeavoured to obtain from him, whether 
te could furnish me with any further specific cases; he in- 
brmed me, no; and the only reason that he had for making 
tuch an assertion, was from tlje information furnished by 
:his Filby White, sentenced for seven’years transportation, 
t went to Newgate a second time; I could gain no further 
nforination from Godinge than I obtained th<i first time. 
His report appeared to be exceedingly unfounded, for he 
:ould not, on examining the reports of the convicted pen* 
sons, find one other person who had been educated if! the 
school, but this Filby White. I was fearful that such report 
might have injured the interest of the charity very much, 
for in St. Luke's parish, independent of the parochial school, 
i vast number of children are educated by charitable per¬ 
sons, to the amount of 1227 children, at different schools 
ind charities. We have a gift called Worrel’s Charity, 
which is an endowment of forty childrep; Fisher’s Charity, 
to clothe and educate twenty; I am treasurer of that 
also; and there are children educated in the workhouse to 
the number, I believe, of about forty; there is another cha¬ 
rity called Finsbury school, which is the lordship part of 
the parish, educating aboaiC fifty-two boys and girls; the 
Lancasterian school’in the City Road for five hundred boys; 
Wallbrook school, for fifty boys and thirty girls ; the Orphan 
working school, ninety children; the Catholic school, 160 
boys and sixty girls; making a total of 1227 children. I 
have no doubt but what there are a great many bad disposed 
children out of so great a number; but at the same time I 
found myself hurt, as treasurer, that all the odium of so 
many children should be placed to the discredit of 185 poor 
children; the master, who is of fifteen years standing, never 
knew but’ one child bding discarded the school for theft; 
in these last four years, we have only discarded eight chil¬ 
dren for non-compliance with the rules and orders; and on 
the first day of February 1816 we discharged a boy of the 
n&me of John Payne, for theft; those are the only instances 
that ever I knew, since I have had the conducting ot the 
school, ojr been at the head of the charity. In Worrel s 
charity, the children are obligated to go to church ; the chil¬ 
dren of Stunt Luke’s parochial school are obliged to go to 
church, likewise*; the workhouse children go to church; 
Finsbury school childrep go to church ; the Lancasterian 
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children, of course go where their parents wish to take them; t 
the Wailbrook school children go to church; the Orphan 
schpol are Protestant Dissenters; and the«Cptholic school 
go to their own plates of worship. ■ • 

In addition to the sources of income formerly specified, 
namely, money in the funds, and 1 annual subscriptions, what 
other means have you to‘make up the income above stated 
by you?—Three charity sermons, from which we generally 
average about 1001. per annum; the next source of income 
is not always to be«depended upon, because it a vast deal 
depends upon the exertions of the steward *on the day of 
the anniversary dinner; but we have these last three years 
raised 1501. from that resource: the various subscriptions 
amount to above 3131.; gifts and subscriptions amounting 
fn the whole to about 7151. per annum. 

r 

The Rev. William Johnson, called in, and Examined. 

You are master, chaplain, and accountant, of the Central 
National school,situated in Baldwin’s-gardens?—lam. 

How long have you been so ?—Four years last March. 

How many children are educated there? — About 860 boys 
and girls. * 

How many boys and how many girls ?—Five hundred and 
sixty boys and three hundred girls. 

For what number have you accommodation ?—-rNot much 
more than 900; it was intend/?<J, in the first instance, to 
contain 1000. The boys school is complete in number"; the 
girls school might contain 50 more, but the defect of the 
girls is made up partly by a class of masters and mistresses, 
who attend for training, exclusive of the others ; the average 
number, in attendance at one and the same time may be 
between 25 and 30, and in the course of a year we have 150 
or 200 of them; they do not stay longer with us than a 
month or six weeks or two months. 

In what way are children admitted into the school?—Once 
a month, which is the first Friday in every month, we have 
a day of admission, when the parents attend with their 
children, aqd they are then received into the school, provided 
there be vacancies to receive them. 

. On priority of application?—Yes; or in some particular 
cases, where they are very distressed and urgent, they are 
preferred, the poorest apd the most abject. 

Do you receive the children of persons not members of 
the church of England?—Yes, we do; there is iu> question 
ever put to any parent, respecting their religion. 

What sort of religious instruction do you give the children ? 
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—The course of religious instruction is, we begin with the 
Lord’s prayer, a short grace before and after meat, the two 
first collects at^norning and evening service, taken fronj the 
liturgy of the church of England ; a prayer on taking their 
place in church, and on leaving it; the church catechism, 
and then the*sajne broken into short questions; and the 
highest class of childreu, or classed, use Crossman’s Introduc¬ 
tion to the'Christian Religion. * , 

Do you take those children to church ?—The school-room 
is licensed, not having any accflmmothtfion in the church ; 
the majority of them attend divine service there, according 
to the form of the church of England; on an average, 100 
go to the parish church. 

Have you, in fjict, according to the best of yotir know¬ 
ledge, marly children of Dissenters in that establishment?— 
Many are Dissenters, and Dissenters of every description, I 
know! 

As nearly as you can estimate,_ how many may there be? 
—I cannot tell that. 

Are there twenty?—More than that, I might say more 
than one half are Dissenters; and at this time we have seven 
Jews. 

Do you include in your class of Dissenters, the children 
of people called Methodists?—Certainly; and* also a great 
number of the parents go to Spa Fields chapel. 

You neither clothe nor feed?—No, not generally; we 
give clothing to some deserving teachers; fifteen or twenty 
suitt may be giVen in the course of a year, but to none of 
the children; we give it for exemplary conduct in the 
teachers. . 

‘Is this establishment conducted upon the principle of 
Dr. Bell’s plan?—Exclusively. . . 

Have you any regulation in this establishment for pre¬ 
serving personal cleanliness among the children?—We have, 
and a copy of She regulations is given to each parent on the 
admission of their children. 

Have there been, to your knowledge, any objections stated 
by the parents of children sent to this institution, on ac¬ 
count of your teaching the Catechism according to the 
church of ’England?—Not one, excepting in one case, and 
that was complied with; it was one Jew hoy, whom we 
have at this moment, and since that he complies with all 
the regulations of the school. \ • 

Do you consider yourself authorized to attend to the 
feelings or prejudices of individuals upon that subject, by 
not permitting them to attend to that part of your instruc-. 
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tion?—No, I do not; it is left to me, and hitherto I have 
acted upon it. * 

WMt are the funds of this institution, and prom whence 
do they originate ?—I believe from benefactions and volun¬ 
tary subscriptions. t , 

Can you give any, account of the amount of those 
benefactions and Subscriptions? —No, I cannot. . 

Have you a treasurer to that institution ?—Yes. 

Who is he?—Mr. Joshua Watson. 

What is the yearly*expense of Baldwin’s-garden school? 
—The yearly expense nearly 1(301. a year. 1 act both as 
accountant and chaplain, and in the capacity of under¬ 
secretary to the National Schools generally. 

.What is your salary altogether?—One hundred and fifty 
pounds a year. 

How much of that as schoolmaster ?—I should think 
about 801. or 1001.; but it is not kept separate. 

What is the yearly expense of slates, books, &c. as nearly 
as you can tell?—The books, as far as I can judge, about 
201. a year; slates and pencils, 101. or 121. This calcula¬ 
tion I take to be considerably over the mark ; for a com¬ 
plete set of our elementary books cost only sixpence, and 
the same set,of books, on an average, will serve three chil¬ 
dren in succession, before the books are worn Out. Each 
slate costs three-halfpence; the pencils, twopence; pens 
and ink, twopence halfpenny; making fourpence halfpenny 
for each child. We do not use paper more than once a 
week. 

Hqw long has this institution been established ?—Four 
years in June, since it was opened. » 

You have stated, that you had Jews under your care, and 
many Dissenters; have you found any indisposition among 
the parents of children to §end them to this school, in con¬ 
sequence of their religious persuasion?—Notone instance, 
but rather fhe reverse. . ' 

Are there, to your knowledge, many schools, on the Lan- 
casterian or other plan, in that neighbourhood?—There 
were two on the Lancasterian plan, and one in Holborn, 
which is broken up, on some account, and another in Eagle- 
street. 

* Does that school still continue?—-I believe it does. 

Are you at all acquainted with the number of children 
there?—No, I am not; hut I believe about one hundred. 

What number of young persons qualified- as‘ teachers 
have been sent annually, smee the commencement of this 
institution, into the country, or other parts of London ?*—• 
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On the average, about fifty male and thirty female, making 
,eighty in the whole. In addition to that, we have received 
from the coWtry to a still larger amount. 

Explain the different descriptions of persons whom you 
receive?—The society have on the list always teu, who 
receive from the institution an* allowance, while they are 
training, of one guinea per week, .in order that they may 
be ready, when application is made for such from the coun¬ 
try, to act either as permanent or^ temporary masters. 
There may b«, in addition to that ten, as many candidates 
for the situations, and they are appointed to this pay-list, as 
we call it, according to seniority, as candidates. The other 
description of masters and mistresses have been previously 
appointed by th£ local committees in the country, and sent • 
up merely to receive instruction. 

Have you any copy of the instructions given to those 
masters and mistresses sent from yopr institution, for the 
regulation of their conduct with regard to education?— 
Not any; that generally is regulated by their own com¬ 
mittees to which they belong; but with regard to the mode 
of instruction they are to pursue, they have a copy of 
Dr. Bell’s instructions for conducting schools, but purchased 
at their own expense. • 

Are those male and female teachers uniformly members 
of the church of England ?—I believe* so; we have had 
some exceptions. 

Do you, in any instaufce*, send teachers to any body of 
Dissenters?—No, I believe not. 

But they are exclusively sent td members of the 
established cburcR?—Yes, I believe so. 

Who is the President of this institution ?—The Archbishop 
of Canterbury. , 

At the commencement of the school, is any part of 
divine service ^performed by you?—By one of the boys. 

What is read ?-*The two collects of the morning service, 
the Lord’s Prayer, and the Grace of our Lord. 

Any thing at* the breaking up of the school ?—The col¬ 
lects of the evening service only, and in addition to that, 
one verse from the Evening Hymn is sung, or fhe Doxology. 

Mr. John Clement, a Trustee of Raines's School, and Mr. 

John Verb.all. Master of the said School, called in, and m 

Examined. 

WHBN and by whom was that school founded ?-—By 
Mr. Raines, in the year 1719, for educating 50 boys and 50. 
girls in the principles and dutie% of the Christian religion as 
were taught by the church of England. 
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Did lie endow it?—He did. 

How did lie endow it?—With freehold a,nd leasehold 
estates, and monies iirxlie public funds. 

What is the yearly income of the charity ">—The average 
income is something above 10001.-a year, and the expenses 
between 9001. and 10001. 

Wnat proportion of the income arises from subscription 
and cnaritv sermons ?—About 1901. a year, and abou^OOl. 
from the needlework** the remainder is fixed income. 

H >w many children are educated?—The establishment is 
for 50 boys and 50 girls. 

Is it full?—There are now that number. 

Are they clothed ?—Yes. t 

A re, they fed ?—No. In 1776, an hospital was added by 
Mr. Raines to the two schools, for 40 of the most deserving 
girts selected from the old school. 

Are they maintained at this hospital ?—Entirely. 

What do they do in that hospital?—Learn needle-work, 
and fitted out for service. 

How long are. they to remain there ?—The maidens 
educated in the hospital remain there four years, and then 
are put out to service; and on attaining the age of twenty- 
two, continuing members of the church of England, and on 
producing testimonials of their good behaviour, six of them 
are entitled to draw tots for a marriage portion of 1001. 

What proportion of the expenditure belongs to the hos¬ 
pital, and what to the schools?—Under 5001. a year for the 
hospital, and the rest for the schools. 

What is the schoolmaster’s salary?—Fifty pounds a year, 
a house, and coals. 

Any other perquisite ?—A number of boys, in addition, 
what we call day boys, whom he is allowed to take. 

What is the matron’s salary ?—Thirty pounds a year. 

Is there any assistant master?—Yes, but tae master pay# 
him ; there is a master to the hospital also. 

How are the trustees chosen ?—The number of trustees 
is 47, filled in, when they are reduced to 25, by themselves, 
under Mr. Rgines’s will and act of parliament incorporating 
the charity. 

• How many years are the boys at school ?—They are taken 
in between eight and nine, and between nine and ten, and 
continue till they are fourteen, and then put out apprentice, 
with 31. premium. 

What are they taught ?—Reading, writing and anjthmetic. 

Are the trustees bound to clothe as well as to educate ?— 
They are by Mr. Raines’^ will and the act of parliament. 
The funds being inadequate, the trustees have been obliged 
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to reduce nearly one half of the number of children in the 
hospital; the original number was 40. 

Do you adn^ilr children of any religious principle, or those 
of the established church only?—-Only those of the esta¬ 
blished churcfj. m 

Is that by his will ?—It is. , 

Are there any other salaries in the.establishment, besides 
those you have mentioned ?—I know of none. 

Mr. Edward Wentworth, called in, and Examined. 

ARE you master of a Sunday school ?—I superintend one 
gratuitously, with GO teachers, who also give their labours 
gratuitously. 

How many children do you educate ?—From 830 to 

1000. a 

Of all religious persuasions?—Yes. 

How long have you been so occupied ?—Nearly fourteen 
years. 

How long does a child of ordinary capacity take to learn 
to read ?—About three years. 

Do you observe any improvement in the children after 
they come to the school, in their manners or thqir morals ?— 
Particularly so; I do not know of any institution better 
calculated to improve their morals. 

Do you adopt the new method of instruction ?—It is not 
adapted for Sunday school instruction. 

Hbw so?—A*s it precludes a number of respectable 
persons from being teachers, which is a great obstruction to 
the improvement t»f the children. Sunday school instruc¬ 
tion is very much wanted in the parish of Bethnal-green; 
our school is not sufficient to hold half the number of 
children that would apply. The Laucasterian institution 
is not half filled, because the children in that parish are 
employed at a ‘very early age in the silk manufacturing 
business, as early as the age of five or six years, and the 
funds of that institution are inadequate to its support. 

Mr,. David Goff, called in, and Examined. 

HAVE you been engaged in the conduct of the school to 
which the last witness has spoken ?—I have. 

How long?—About eight years., 

Do yoh agree with the last witness ?—I do. 

In all jftspects?—Yes. 
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The Reverend Charles Chamfnes, called in, and 
Examined. 

• 

WHAT are' you ?—A clergyman, and master of the 
Coburne school, situated in the parish of St. Mary Stratford- 
le-Bow Middlesex. 1 

How long have you been so employed?—Two years last 
March, at which time the school was opened ; it was not a 
school until then. • * • . 

From what do the funds arise ?—A bequest of Prisco 
Coburne, who died imthe year 1701. 

Who are the trustees ?—The trustees are in number nine, 
live clergymen and four officers of the parish. 

‘ How are the vacancies filled up?—By the appointment 
of the clergy to the livings. 

How many boys and girls?—At present 100 b6ys and 
50 girls. 

Are they clothed and‘fed?—No; 25 boys and as many 
girls have shoes and stockings twice a-year. 

What is the nature of their instruction ?—They are in¬ 
structed precisely on the plan of Dr. Bell; and I believe 
exactly similar to*the system used and pursued at Bald.- 
win’s-gardehs. 

Do you take in children of all religious persuasions ?— 
Certainly. 

There is no exclusion by tpe will of Mrs. Coburne?— 
No, there is not, except that the children, I believe^ are 
obliged to attend church; we do not enquire what are the 
religious tenets they profess, but they must attend the 
church while in the school. r 

The religious instruction you give is conformable to the 
tenets of the church of England?—Yes; and we learn 
them the catechism; in fact, precisely as they do at Bald- 
win’s-gardens. 

What is the annual income of the? charity ?—It is now 
about 3001. per annum. 

From what does that arise ?—From land, situated chiefly 
in the parish of Bow, and some in Essex, from freehold 
and copyhdld property. 

What is the salary of the master?—One hundred pounds 
per annum. 

The mistress?—Sixty pounds. 

Any assistants?—At‘present the funds are inadequate to 
employ the assistants who ought to be employed ; but as 
the leases fall in, the rent will be advanced ; anil it is the 
intention of the trustees, when their funds will admit, to 
allow the master and miStress an assistant each. 
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What is- the mode. of receiving children into this cha¬ 
rity ?—It is in the will specifically stated, that there shall 
be five-and-tvjehty children, of either spx, educated, inha¬ 
bitants of Bow parish; but we have* enlarged, in conse¬ 
quence of an .application ,to Parliament, the number of 
children. , 

Are they selected by the trustees, or by one of them ; or 
how otherwise ?—An application is made for admission, and 
if th% trustees have not been particular, I have admitted 
all resident within fhe parish of Bow. * 

At what age do you admit them?—Seven is the age we 
lay down, but I sometimes admit them .earlier. 

How long do they continue there ?—Till either their edu¬ 
cation is cqjnpleted, or their parents choose to withdraw 
them from the school. 

Thve is no precise period fixed by the founder?—No, 
none; generally at fourteen they are supposed to leave, 
because we apprentice them; we apprentice a particular 
fifty, which we designate the upper scholars; we give a 
small fee with them. 

Was the number to be educated limited by will?—Yes, 
limited to 50. # 

Have you since got an act of Parliament to increase that 
number?—Yes, we have. 

What other expenses are there?—The expense of 100 
pair of shoes and stockings, those are given at the option of 
the trustees; noting is merftioped in the will but the ap¬ 
prenticing the children, and the fee. 

Is there any other article of expense, besides those you 
ha.ve named?—Mops and brooms, and things of that sort; 
and six pounds per annum for a person to take care of the 
boys to and from church, and whilst at church. 

Is the management of ihe estate in the hands of the trus¬ 
tees alone?—namely, five clergy and four parish 
dfficers. 

How are the children admitted ?—They apply to me. 

Then in point of fact, does not the power of receiving 
the children remain vyith yourself?—I have power to receive; 
and since I have been master I believe I have sever refused 
one ; the w’ill states, that we shall receive Bow children, but 
as our school will contain considerably more than we have, 
I have never or seldom objected to take the children from 
another parish. 

Have any* children, to your knowledge, been admitted 
by the authority of any other person besides yourself?— 
The trustees. 

They have directed you to receive children in some cases: 

a 10 
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—They have; 1 remember a case where I was desired to ad¬ 
mit a child of another parish. 

Who are the trustees ?—The rector of Whitechapel, the 
rector of Bow, the' rector of Stepney, the rector of Brom¬ 
ley, and the rector of Poplar, the two churchwardens and 
two overseers of Bow parish, lor the time being. 

From whom do you receive your salary ?—I receive my 
salary by means of a check drawn upon a banker, which 
must be signed by either the rector of Whitechapel or the 
rector of Stepney,* and there is also, *in addition to that, 
the signature of one of the officers. 

Does it consist with your knowledge, that there are chil¬ 
dren of all religious persuasions in the school?—Yes. 

Can you state correctly the number- of those who pro¬ 
fess a different religion to that of the _ established church ? 
—I should think about a quartet of the children pre dis¬ 
senters, those who are not members of the church of Eng¬ 
land. 

Have you any Roman Catholics?—I am not aware of 
it, or Jews either. 

Have you found any difficulty in taking those children 
to church; any reluctance ?—Not the least, in no case; 
and even those paPents that I knew were Dissenters, were 
very willing that their children should go to church, be¬ 
cause upon admission, 1 tell them, and they afterwards 
receive a paper to the same effect, that they must attend 
school at particular hours, conje t clean, and that they must 
attend church twice on a Silnday. * w 

The committee are to understand, then, that it is an in¬ 
dispensable part of your plan that thp children cannot be 
admitted unless they consent to go to church ?—We tell them 
they arp to go to church if they come to school, and I know 
of no instance in which they have not complied with that 
direction; neither am I aware that any child has been with¬ 
held from school in consequence of tlie necessity of their 
attending church. 

But is it a regulation of this charity, that all the children 
should be taken to church twice on a sabbath-day?—Yes, it 
is, where a gallery has been built for their reception. 

[Adjourned to to-morrow, twelve o’clock. 
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Veneris 31° die Maii 1816. 

HENRY BROUGHAM, Esq.dn the Chair. 

*rite Reverend George Gaskin, D.D.jcalled in, and 
examined. 

Are you secretary to the society in Bartlett’s-buildings for 
promoting Christian knowledge ?—Yes; and the society has 
always had forgone of fts leading objects the assistance of pa¬ 
rochial schools in connection with the church of England, 
and that from the year 1698“, which is the date of our foun¬ 
dation. 

In what way do you render assistance to parochial schools ? 
—By assisting them w'ith books at about half the prime cost, 
that is one of the modes; all the books that are used in the 
parochial schools of London, and not only in London, but 
all over England, where they apply for them, they have 
them on the terms of the society, which is about lmlf prime 
cost. 

In order to render assistance to any school, do you require 
they should comply with any other terms than being merely 
connected with the cjiurch of Edgland ?—No. 

Whence do your funds arise ?—Partly from voluntary 
contributions, and partly from funded property. 

What is the amount of your annual income?—Our annual 
income is to be considered in diffetent points of view; it 
arises partly from the produce of the funded property, partly 
from the anndal subscriptions of the members, partly from 
casual donations, qjid partly from the payments that are 
made for books. • 

What should you say, one year with another, was about 
your expenditure ?—Last Jear our expenditure was little 
less than 40,000/. and our income was not so much ; our ex¬ 
penditure exceeded our income. I have not a very«accurate 
statement of it present, but upon consideration 1 rather think 
the income was about 40,000/. and the expenditure was nearer 
50,000/. 

Are the parochial schools in London* supplied by you ?— 
.They are, on" the*terms of the society, and throughout Eng¬ 
land likewise/ 

Will you be pleased to furnish the committee with a list 
of the schools within the metropolis* supplied by you, and 
naming, if you can, the master and the treasurer of each ?— 

• 1W 1 
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T am apprehensive there may be schools furnished by us'in 
the metropolis, a precise detail of which we cannot give, but 
all the established schools we annually’ print a little ac¬ 
count of. 


The Rev. J ames. Stewart, called in, and examined. 

You have heard the examination of the last witness?—I 
have. 

Have you any thing to add to those particulars he has 
stated?—He is secretary, and of course much better ac¬ 
quainted with the society than lam; I am only a member, 
attending sometimes their meetings, anil have nothing to add 
to'what Dr. Gaskin has stated. 

Are you acquainted with the establishment «at Percy 
Chapel?—I am both the proprietor of it, and the minister 
of it. 

When was that established?—In November 1812, or the 
beginning of 1813. * 

Upon what plan ?—It is in some measure a plan of my 
own. When I game to Percy Chapel, which is a chapel in 
the parisk of St. Pancras, and is connected with the parish 
church, and is private property; when 1 bought that chapel, 
l found that there was no place in the parish, in the esta¬ 
blished church, where the poor could attend for divine wor¬ 
ship, or where the childrejn Wece much attended to; the only 
society for educating the poor was a female parochial school, 
which had at that time forty children; and 1 w'ent round to 
some of the poor people in the neighbourhood, and told 
them it was my wish to have a Sunday school for teaching 
children, and that it would begin on the next Sunday, anci 
there were 120 children applied for .admission; inconse¬ 
quence of this, I then drew up a plan for their regular in¬ 
struction ; they are taught by ladies and gentlemen, who 
come to the chapel, and are divided into small classes of 
from nine to fourteen each: each lady and gentleman in¬ 
structs them gratuitously. 

How many are taught altogether ?—There are 220. 

Every Sunday?—Yes. And then there is besides that, a 
school which was set on foot almost immediately after by 
some ladies, a day school of industry, where there are se¬ 
venty girls taught. „ 

What are the funds of the first of these establishments?— 
It is supported by voluntary contributions. v 

What is the yearly amount?—The expense is very small, 
something about 8 01. a year; the expenses are, that of books, 
and the remuneration to the persons who keep the children 
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in' order during divine service; but there is no expense for 
teachers, they are^all taught by ladies and gentlemen, ansi 
the school is held in the aisles of the chapel, and part in the 
gallery, which was built for their accommodation. 

Is there any ofher day for instruction ?—Not in the first 
mentioned school. 

Are they taught any thing but reading?—Ndi 

How long have you found that a Sunday school takes to 
.instruct a child of ordinary capacity in reading ?—It varies; 
there are some of "them have been taught in three months; 
but our object is not so much to teach them to read, as it is 
to give them religious instruction ; they are taught to read, 
and some of the classes are taught upon Dr. Bell’s plan; we 
do not wishsp^nuch to have those children who cannot re%d, 
because there are more applications, or at least fully as 
many, for*religious instruction, as there is room for, of those 
who can read. 

What are the ages?—From seven fo fourteen. 

How long may the average be, of those who cannot read, 
before they are taught to read ?—I tfiink in six months, ge-* 
nerally; they do not read in the Bible in general; there is a 
regular course in which the classes go forward, and it would 
be two yedrs before they got into the Bible class,‘but that 
arises from other circumstances. 

You have no doubt that instances have occurred, in which 
you have taken in children who could not read at all ?—Yes. 

Can \ou give anyadea of What the average time is before 
a child can read tolerably well?—I can scarcely say, be¬ 
cause there are other circumstances which prevent their 
being jn the Bible das#; they are Hot moved into that clas9 
till they have learned the church catechism, and so many .of 
Dr. Watts’s hymns, and so many chapters in the Bible. 

Independerft of the Bible class, how long does it take, ge¬ 
nerally’speaking, before a child, knowing nothing of his 
letters, can learn to read easily ?—I should think they would 
learn in nine months; we have had several of them who 
have not been in the £iblc class. 

Without any intermediate instruction between Sunday 
and Sunday ?—-.Only what they give themselves. 

But suppose a child has no intermediate instruction be¬ 
tween Sunday and Sunday, in what time do you think he 
would be able to read; in nine months?—No, I do not’ 
think he would. 

In short, yap Hhve no means of forming an act-urate esti¬ 
mate upon tlyfsubject?—No; our object is to bring them 
on as last as we can, and We give them small books to take 
home to read in the course of the week. 

Are you not of opinion that it requires eighteen months 

1L 71 (?) 
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or two years to teach a child to read, who hi* otily ins trac¬ 
tion afforded him on a Sunday ?—A child, if he will tEad 
during the week any book, and fake the *Jp port unities that 
may be afforded him, with the instruction (hat may be given 
on a Sunday, will leayq to read in a much shorter time. I 
have no means of ascertaining how long it Would take, sup¬ 
posing a child was only to- have a book just on a Sunday, and 
then to have the book shut and not opened again till the fol¬ 
lowing Sunday-morning' 

Are yon not of opinion that it wonld require eighteen 
months or two years to teach a child to read a chapter in 
the Bible ?—I think it might. 

From what yon know of the day-sohool, how long do the 
children there take to learn to read ?—There*’ are other cir¬ 
cumstances in the day-school which prevent them being put 
into the Bible class. 

How long does a child in the day-school, of ordinary ca¬ 
pacity, take to learn to read ?—About eight months; We have 
had some instances of, their learning much quicker, but I 
should think that that was the average time. 


Mr. Rich add Cor t again called in, andfurther examined 


Have you brought the account of the admission of child¬ 
ren into the hospital ?—The account of certain children, to 
which the committee alluded to, 1 haver; here are seven ac¬ 
counts of the admission of the children who have been com¬ 
plained of as improper objects of charity. [They were 
delivered in.j ' 

[The following was read:J 

. “ 23d March 1792. 

“ To the Right Honourable, Right Worshipful, and 
Worshipful, the Governors “of Christ’s Hospital, 
London. 


“ The humble petition of Thomaq Penn, of the parish of 
Saint Nicholas, in Rochester, Kent, ironmonger, 

“■ Humbly sheweth, 

“ That the petitioner has a wife and five children to provide for, 
and he finds it difficult to maintain and educate so large a family 
.without assistance; therefore be humbly beseeches your worships, 
in your usual pity and^charity to distressed men, poor widows, and 
fatherless childrerf, to grant the admission of ope of his said child¬ 
ren into Christ’s Hospital* named Thomas Ford Penn, of the age 
of nine years and upwards, there to be educated find brought up 
among other poor children. 

Horn 18 April, ) 

Bant* 13 May,* i 17 
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'* We, the minister, churchwardens, and others, of the parish of 
Saint Nicholas, in Rochester, Kent, whose names are hereunto sub* 
scribed, do certify, that Thomas Penn, father^ef the said-Thomas 
Ford Penn, is a freeman of the city of London and company of 
patten-makers, am} that the said.child is at present of the age of 
nine years and upwards, haring been boyi in the month of April 
1783, and is no foundling, nor maintained at the parish charge; 
and that we know of no probable meaus for the education of the 
said child, unless the said governors of Christ’s Hospital should 
‘admit him into the said hospital, which*, if they ah all be pleased to 
do, we, together wflh the father of the said child, do fully consent 
and agree to leave the said child to the disposal of the governors of 
th.e said hospital, to bind him an apprentice to such trade or calling, 
whether for land or sea employments, as they shall judge the said 
child most lit and proper for; and we, together with the. father of 
the said child, do promise and oblige ourselves not only to ratify 
and confirm the same ; (in cas# the governors of the said hospital 
shall plegse to dispose of the said child) but also we, the minister 
and churchwardens aforesaid, for ourselves and our successors, pro¬ 
mise ami oblige ourselves to discharge the said hospital of the said 
child at the age of fifteen years, or at any time before or after the 
said age, .whensoever the said hospital shall require the same of us. 
Witne-s s>ur hands, this day of March one thousand sevea 

hundred and ninety-three. '* 

Charles Allen, 

Cha8. Bono, 

James Jeater, 

E. Dyne, ) 

•Walter r rentis,> 

Matthew Heath, j 
Thomas Penn, 

“ Rochester, Kent." 

. “ I present ^Thomas Ford Penn. Free the child mentioned 
the certificate oil themther side, and believe the same to be a true 
certificate, the Christian Qdtae and sire name of the said child being 
by me inserted at full length, according to order of Court the 20th 
of June, 1759. Witness my baud, this )?th day of March, 1793. 

“ 13 March 1793, NATja*. Nkwnhams" 

Thos. Ford Penn, * . 

* l Exam* Wm. Lon®. 

J. Roberts* 

« These are to certify, that Thomas Ford Penn, son of Thomas 
Penn and Anne his wife, was born the eighteenth day of April,* 
and was baptised the eighteenth day of May, one thousand seven 
hundred and ei|hty-tbree, as appears by the register book of christ¬ 
enings belongfng to the parish of St. Nicholas, Rochester, in the 

• “ if the time of the child's birth does not appear is the register, this line 
may be obliterated.’* 


Minister. 

Churchwardens. 

Three housekeepers. 
The petitioner." 


in 
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county of Kent; and extracted from the said register this eighth day 
f March 1793. 

• ♦* Witness my‘hand, Charles Allen, 

“ Kent. Rochester, Saint’Nicholas. 

« 1782. 

“ Page 32. 

« No. 128. 

<c Thomas Penq, of this parish, a bachelor, and Ann Pluckwell,. 
of the satpe parish, spinster, were married in this church by banns, 
this seventeenth day of June, iu the year one thousand seven hun¬ 
dred and eighty-two, by me, 

Charles Allen, Vicar. 

■“ This marriage was solemnized! M'homaslPenn, 

between us - - - - -j Ann Pluckwell.” 

« In the presence of Salvonstall. 

r (Jemima Arne.” 

tc The above written'is an extract from the marriage register 
belonging to this parish. Witness my hand, this eighth day of 
March 1793. 

Charles Allen, Vicar.” 

[The following Petitions were read :J 

Of Thomas Penn, of the parish of St. Nicholas, Rochester, in the 
county of Kent, ironmonger, dated -1th April 1794; shewing, thar 
he has a wife and six children, one of whom is under their wor¬ 
ships’ care in the hospital, and ^he remaining five are under fourteen 
years of age, and dependent upon him for maintenance and educa¬ 
tion. With the date of the admission of his child; viz. 17th Sept. 
1794. 

Of George Young, of the parish of Edmonton, in the roQnty of 
Middlesex, jeweller, dated 7th April 1797 ; shewing, that he has a 
wife and five children to provide for, the charge of whose mainte¬ 
nance and education he finds difficult to support. V^ilh the date of 
the admission of his child, viz. 10th January i798. 

Of George Young, of the parish of Edmonton, in the county of 
Middlesex, jeweller, dated 21st March 1800; shewing, that he has 
a wife and six children; the eldest of whoin*is now under their wor¬ 
ships’ protection, and he finds the profits of his business unequal to 
the maintenance of so numerous a family. With the date of the 
admission of his child; viz. 11 th June 1800. 

Of Thomas Penn, of the parish of Saint Nicholas, in Rochester, 
in the county of Kent, ironmonger, dated 1801; shew¬ 

ing, that his wife died*in July 1799, leaving him with a family of 
six children, four of whom were under fourieeli y^ars of age, and 
dependent upon him for support. With the date of the admission 
of his child; viz. 9th Sept. 1801. * 

Of John Bridges, of^he parish of All Saints, in Malden, in the 
county of Es^px, merchant, dated 2d April 1802; shewing, that h« 
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has a wife and eight children, six of whom are under fourteen year* 
of *lge, and dependent upon him for maintenance and education. 
With the date of the admission of his child; yjj>. 14th July 1802. 

Of the Reverend Dawson Warren, vicar of the parish of Edmon¬ 
ton, in the count/of Middlesex,"dated the 20th of March 1807- 
shewing, that he has a wife and seveif children, to whom he is 
desirous of affording a good education, whtch his preferment in the 
church does not enable him to do without assistance. With the 
date of the admission of Jus child ; viz* 8th July 1807. 

Of the Revorenfl Baptist John Proby, of the parish of Saint 
Mary, in Litchfield, clerk, in orders, dated 15th March 1808; 
shewing, that he has a wife and four young children to provide foig 
and his church preferment does not exceed throe hundred pounds 
per annum, ag»inst whrt-h there are large deductions and consider¬ 
able outgoings, so that he is in circumstances of difficulty and*dis- 
tress. W*(h the date of the admission of his child ; viz. 26th April 
3 808. 


Are those pnpers which you have delivered in some of 
those which were before the Court‘of Chancery, in a pro¬ 
ceeding: instituted there in 1811 ?—They are. 

By whom was the proceeding in Chancery instituted re¬ 
specting these cases?—By a petition of individuals, who 
.were understood to be a oertain number of the select com¬ 
mittee appointed by the court of common council, “ To 
inquire and report whether the corporation of the city of 
London have any and what rftehn&of obtaining inquiry into, 
and reforming, the presentations and admissions of children 
into the hospital; and who, in presenting such petition, 
acted under the resolution of the court of Common Council, 
whereby it was deferred to the same committee to take such 
measures in the business as they should be advised.” * 

Do you rlmember the names of any of the individuals 
who promoted th^L proceeding, and that signed that peti¬ 
tion ?—I remember some names: Mr. Waithman and Mr. 
Griffiths were two. 

Upon what ground did the application to the Chancellor 
proceed ?—By stating tl>at the governors had admitted 
children improper objects of a charitable institution, or to 
that effect. 

Did it set forth the above as instances of such improper 
admissions ?—It did. . 

Was it frpm any thing that appeared upon the face of the 
presentationsythf mselves ?—I believe not, because I do not 
think they had seen them. 

What objections‘had been stated, in the proceedings, to 
those admissions?—Generally^ that*the parents were in 
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better circumstances than they ought to be, to have a child 
maintained in a public charity. . 

Did those objections apply to the truth of the statements 
upon the face of the certificate ?—I believe it was only from 
opinion formed and statements made of individuals, that 
those boys were not fit objects of that charity. 

Do you mean that that opinion and those statements went 
to deny the statements in the certificates ?—I believe, if the 
committee refer tp it, it Will virtually deny it. 

Do you recollect, for instance, any objections that were 
made to Thomas Ford Penn’s admission ?—There was no 
objection ever stated to his admission. 

In the course of those proceedings in Chancery, were there 
any stated?—The objections were, like all the others, that 
they were generally in circumstances unfit for a charitable 
institution. 

Were any particulars gone into with respect to Penn, 
in the proceedings in Chancery ?—There was an affidavit in 
Chancery, of Charles Turner, Esq. of Mount-hill House, 
near Rochester, stating that the man was in opulent cir¬ 
cumstances, and able to maintain and educate his children 
without the assistance of the hospital, and giving the par¬ 
ticulars of his income and property. 

Was there any evidence given in answer to Mr..Turner’s 
affidavit, and in support of Penn’s statement in bis certi¬ 
ficate ?—The boys were discharged. 

Were they discharged .uport this proceeding being in¬ 
stituted in Chancery ?—They had left the school. 

Was there any answer made to Mr. Turner’s affidavit, or 
any other evidence given to shew that Penn was in distressed 
circumstances ?—I believe a reference was made to the affi¬ 
davit ; we had only those presentations in opposition to that 
affidavit. I was sent down to Rochester to Acquire what 
information I could, but could not find rny person able to 
state in what circumstances he died. «• 

Did you speak to the clergyman of the parish ?—I in¬ 
quired of many housekeepers in ’the street where he lived, 
but not of the clergyman. 

Did you-inquire of the housekeepers who lived next door 
to him ?—I believe I inquired of the person who succeeded 
to his trade in the very house ; and all that I could collect 
was, that he was a very penurious man, and close as to (he 
situation of his property. 

But you did not inquire of the two people who lived next 
door to him ?—I think I did ; also of a gentleman who had 
many years resided there,, a tenant of the hospital’s, in the 
hope of his being able to give me information, but he 
could not. 
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How long after Mr. Penn’s death did you go to Roches- 
ter When the hill was filed in 1811. 

When did he die ?—In 1808. 

Did the governors pot in an answer to the before-men-, 
tioned affidavit —They did. • 

Are you aware of what answer 'they made to this com¬ 
plaint respecting Penn ?—I have not a copy of the bill and 
answer. 

Are you aware of*what evidence was produced to rebut 
the accusation dbntained in the affidavit which has been 
read ?—There was no other opportunity that we had, but 
presenting the petitions themselves. 

What were the objections made to Young’s two child¬ 
ren ?—They had left file hospital before the proceeding tpok 
.place, but the affidavits in Chancery went to shew that 
Young, the father, died wdrth somewhere about 5000/. sub¬ 
ject to debts ; he was known to have been a shopkeeper in 
no flourishing circumstances : there’was an affidavit also of 
Mr. Young’s brother, stating that Young’s income did not, in 
his life-time, amount to more than oOOl. or thereabouts ; and 
that his circumstances were in rto degree better, but rather 
worse at the time of the child’s admission ;*and that he verily 
believes that what he left, after paying his debts,'would not 
afford an income of more than 2001. a year; he also states 
the freehold estate at 1335/. instead of 1521/. which the 
other affidavit made it; and that, during his life-time, he 
was nyich afflicted with th« stone, which rendered him in¬ 
capable of any active employment. 

Was there any evidence as to Bridges ?—There was an 
affidavit of John W^att Lee, Esq. of Munden-hall, near 
Malden, stating generally that he was informed and be¬ 
lieved that Bridges was in opulent circumstances, without 
stating any particulars. 

What were the objections stated to Mr. Warren’s case ? 
—Mr. Warren attended, in the court of Chancery to an¬ 
swer any questions, but he declined making an affidavit; 
there was an affidavit of John Merrington, who had been 
churchwarden and overseer of the poor in his parish, and 
had resided twenty-five years in it, stating Mr? Warren’s 
income, from his own knowledge of the particulars of it, as 
amounting in the whole to 1200/. a year. 

Relate what took .place, to the best of your recollection, 
with the assistance of the minutes, at the admission of War¬ 
ren ?—At by» Admission eleven members of the committee 
were present, and some conversation of considerable extent 
arose, because a member considered Mr* Warren had too 
large an income to ask for the admission of his son ; it was 
put to. the vote whether he was a fit object or sot, and his 
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admission was ordered by a small majority; then afterwards 
fhe question came before the committee ^»f Almoners, upon 
the eighteenth dajf of March 1809, when £ long letter was 
read from the Rev. Dawson Warren, the father, upon his 
case; he states at the, bottom of his letter thus: “ When 
I attended the committee, on the admission of my boy, I 
considered that my income, on the average of my whole re¬ 
sidence at Edmonton, had been 710/. per annum; on the 
average of the three years then expired, 850/. If I now 
consider it up to last Christmas, l should call it 860/.” 
That is the close of a long statement he made respecting his 
circumstances. “ Thereupon resolved, that the president 
should be requested to submit that letter to the consider¬ 
ation of the general court, and to order that ftotice thereof 
should be given in the summons.” 

Did the general court take it up in pursuance of that no¬ 
tice?—They did; they met the 4th of March, pursuant 
to the notice in summons, to consider the case of the boy of 
Dawson Warren. 

What proceeding then look place ?—I will read the mi¬ 
nute of the court, which is as follows: “ After some de¬ 
bate, it was moydd and seconded, that the Said child should 
be sent home to his father ; upon which an amendment was 
proposed, but after some further debate withdrawn ; the 
question was then 'put upon the original motion, which the 
president considered to be carried in the affirmative ; where¬ 
upon a division was dentande'd, and iif such division, the 
numbers appeared to be, for the question 41, against it 45 ; 
•the court was then moved to resolve, that the governors now 
assembled in court are of opinion that°Dawspn Warren; ad¬ 
mitted on the foundation, is not a child th&t comes within 
the rules and regulations established fbr the admission of 
children to the benefits of this charity, but tfiis court, in 
pronouncing this opinion, would feel themselves much con¬ 
cerned to act with that rigour which Vould prejudice or in¬ 
jure the child, they therefore suffer him to l>e continued ; 
which motion, having been seconded, <tas, upon the ques¬ 
tion beings put, carried in the negative.’ , There was no¬ 
thing further done at that meeting. 

What further was done ?—On the 28th of March 1809, 
I entered on the register his discharge in these Wprds, 
“ Dawson Warren, discharged, with consent of the pre¬ 
sident, by his father,* the minister of Edmonton-, in Con¬ 
sequence of the regret he felt upon learning that the ques¬ 
tion respecting the continuance of his son upon this founda¬ 
tion has prbduc#H a disunion of sentiment among the go¬ 
vernors, likely to be ‘prejudicial to the interests of the 
establishment-. 
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H,ow long had the boy been upon the establishment alto¬ 
gether ?—-He was.clothed upon the 9th of July, 1807. . 

When was tl^first notice taken of hi^case?—In March, 
1809, in consequeftce of a motion made in the common 
council* • * 

, Were there any further proceedings with respect to Mr. 
Warren?—Nothing further. • 

Whut were the proceedings with respect to Mr. Proby’s 
case ?—There were affidavits produced, and one from him¬ 
self shewing th»state of his circumstances, by which it ap¬ 
peared that he had two livings, amounting to about 400/. 
a year, out of which he had to pay a curate; that he had 
received 3500/. from his father, and had an expectancy, on 
his mother’s^decease* of 3000/. more, besides being entitled • 
„to about 80/. a year in right of his wife, together with lt>00/. 
of marriage portion, but that his father had left him 51. only 
by his will, and that he was himself in debt. 

What other proceedings were life Id with respect to Mr. 
Proby’s case, by the hospital ?—At a meeting of the com¬ 
mittee upon the llthof January, *1809, at which fourteen 
members were present, the Rev. Baptist John Proby, father 
of the boy John Carysfort Proby, admitted in April, 1808, 
attended the committee, to answer the assertion in a pam¬ 
phlet recently published, signed by Robert Waithman, 
respecting his income ; and it was ordered, that the court 
should be summoned to consider specially of this case. The 
comnyttee accordingly met ihfe l^t of February, 1809, seven¬ 
teen governors present; it is recorded thus: “The com¬ 
mittee having been summoned to consider the case of the 
boy. John Carysfort Proby, as by order of the last commit¬ 
tee, in consequence of 4he public charge, that the said boy 
is not, from the circumstances of his father, the Rev*. B. J. 
Proby, a proper object of admission into this hospita.l; it 
was resolved, after very mature deliberation and investiga¬ 
tion, that the said child is a fit and proper object for main¬ 
tenance and education in this hospital.” 

How long did tl}e boy remain altogether ?—He was ad¬ 
mitted in April, 1808, and discharged in July, 1810, the 
father writing a letter to thqt effect, in which lie stated he 
found his circumstances sufficiently improved to enable him 
to educate his child himself. 

Besides thosj cases brought forward in the proceeding in 
Chancery, have you any others, of^gersons who improperly 
or doubtfully afvailed themselves of »tfie charity, which have 
come to your knowledge ?—I. know of none, of my own 
knowledge. * ; 

If any complaints respecting suoh had been made to the 
governors, must they not* have come .ty your, knowledge, 
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from your official situation ?—They must; I received a no¬ 
tice from the city$ mentioning other cases as being improper 
objects, preparatory to the abovementioned'euit; Mr. New¬ 
man, the city solicitor, inclosed me the particulars, as under, 
in which the following cases,, besides thosj already men¬ 
tioned, were specified; the two sons of Egerton Stafford* 
the son of Mason Wright, the son of Jonathan Hammond, 
the son of the Reverend M. Wild, the two sons of Dr. 

Markham, the son of -—-Ives gf Chertsey, and the 

son of Thatcher. ° 

Upon receiving this notification, what did you do.-r-l 
laid it before the court the day after, who ordered, after 
some debate. That such letter, and its inclosure, should lie 
upon the table; and the clerk was directed to inform the 
city Solicitor of this resolution; and nothing further was 

done. . , j 

Did you find the papers respecting those persons last 
mentioned?—1 did not search for them. 

Are von aware of the objections made to their admission, 
by the parties vrlio served you with the above notice?—It 
was a general objection, that they were improper objects, 
from the situation at’ their families. 

Did tlie. particulars upon which those objections were 
founded ever come to your knowledge?—Never. 

Was any notice taken of these cases, in the proceedings 
in Chancery?—-I believe they were all abandoned ; but I 
cannot speak to it with certainty. 

Do you know any thing of Mr. Egerton Stafford, whose 
two sons were admitted ?—No. 

Were there any such boys as the sons of Dr. Markham 
ever admitted into the hospital ?-«l do no£ find any such, 
where their names ought to be, of persons admitted. 

Were you not directed by the governors of vhe hospital 
to allow any governor to inspect and takg, copies of all pe¬ 
titions and "certificates of boys that had been admitted into 
the hospital, which they might think proper?—I was. 

Since receiving those directions} bavq, you ever refused 
any governor ?—Certainly not. 

Have you found any of the .names of the cases now last 
referred to?—I have found four cases, of the names of 
.Hammond, Wild, Ives, and Thatcher. 

In the proceedings in Chancery, what took place after 
the affidavits already referred to were filed ?—After the pe¬ 
tition was presented, the governors Were obliged to appear 
upon it; and in consequence of the necessity so imposed, 
of appearing, such proceedings as it was imperative upon 
them to take, were taken under the general authority vested 
in the committee of the hospital fbr the time being, to guard 
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the interests of the house; and they were taken by and 
and advice of Chancery barristers &f 
the first eminence;, the petition came oA before the Lord 
Chancellor, and the arguments upon it occupied the Igth* 
13th, and 15th days of Juty, 1811; the Lord Chancellor 
reserved his decision, and has not ye\ pronounced judgment. 

Were all the proceedings on both sides finished as long 
ago as July, 1811 ?—-1 have not heard from the solicitor 
that any thing further has transpfred; bu* that is not in my 
department. 

Has the Chancellor ever taken any steps since that, in the 
case of this charity, the parties having then severally closed 
their cases?—The solicitor has not informed me that any 
farther notic© has been taken of it. 

Have.you any doubt tlj^t nothing further has been done 
by the Chancellor ?—I have no doubt in my mind that it 
rests where it did. 


Mr. Francis Jowers, called in, and examined. 

What are you ?—By trade a builder. 

Do yon know any thing of Mrs. Coburne’s’charity ?— 
Yes, 1 do. 

When was it founded ?—One hundred and.two, or one 
hundred and three years back. 

Fon what description of children ?—For the education 
of 25 boys and 25 girls. 

For their board as well as education ?—TVo. 

Clothing ?—Education only, except shoes and stockings, 
Which I believe is not mentioned in the will. 

How is it endowed ?—Through a widow of the name of 
Coburne, v£ho left ‘ certain property in lands and houses, 
producing an incame of about 303/. per annulki. 

In what property ?-*-ln freehold land and other property, 
in Mile-End Road, consisting of one house and between 
six and seven acres«of land; some freehold houses or copy- 
hold, in the parish of Bow ; a farm at Bocking; and a piece 
of copyhold land in Old Ford, which is in thfe parish of 
Bow also. 

What are the salaries of this establishment ?—The master 
has 100/. per annum > the mistress 601. 

There ate 100 boys and fifty girls ?*—I think not. 

How many ate there ?—To the best of my observation 
there may be from 80 to 90 boys, and from 30 to 40 girls. 

Now ?-—Yes. * 

Then how does it happe§ that Mf. Cbampnes, the master. 
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states the boys at, 100, and the girls at 50 ?—That ll am not 
prepared to answer, for 1 have not seen Mr. Champnes. 

•Ate there more'’>ames.on the book thari actually attend ? 
—No doubt there are ; there are frequently children taken 
in, and frequently children leavinff. * 

Do you mean, when* you say how many children there 
are, to refer to the present time ?—I do mean at this time ; 
nor do I think that the master himself could ascertain the 
number of children that he had in realty. 

Why could not he ascertain ?—As many leave without 
giving notice. 

Are you acquainted with the property from whence the 
revenue of this school arises?—1 am. 

WiH you repeat its annual amount ?—I do not know that 
I can distinctly repeat every individual one; the gross amount 
is S03/. 10s. _ 

Are you acquainted with the value of this property at the 
period of the decease of Mrs. Cobupne?—At the period of 
the decease of Mrs. Coburne the property was certainly 
materially less; but what the amount was 1 do not know. 

Are you acquainted with the value of this property 20 
or 25 years ago ?-r-l think that the value of it was nearly 
where it is'bow, for at that time it was let upon leases; but 
some of those leases have since expired. 

'Have you. any expectation of an improvement of this 
property at the expiration of the present leases?—We have. 

To what-extent?—My idek 4s about ,':00/. in addition to 
the present revenue; it has been stated at 5 001. 

State to the committee, to the best of your, knowledge, 
the mode in which the present revenue of the charity i& ap¬ 
plied.—One hundred pounds to the master; \}0l. to the mis¬ 
tress; coals may be about 25/.; we have now fixed it to 7| 
chaldrons; and we have given 100 pair-of shoes and stock¬ 
ings per annum. , 

How much in value ?—I cannot sa$i; 1 should think the 
6hoe6 and stockings stand us in from 2 51. to 30/. 

Are there any other expences?■—Thpre are; there are 
expenses for the school-books, for the use of the children, 
which is defrayed out of the income. 

To what amount are those expenses ?—I cannot say what 
jthe amount is. 

Can you form any estimate ?—AbouJ 20/. 

Any thing else ?—Sfcx pounds we pay a man to attend the 
children to church; 51. we allow for exprtiseg'of brooms 
and brushes, and various other incidental expenses. 
Independent of the sundry expenses ?— i Yes. 

Any thing else ?—There are four sermons in the year; 
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dhch sertffon there is 51. paid to the rector by the will, and 
1/. # to the clerk; there are also 51. given Ai the poor four 
times a year, ai^l*that on certain days, oiytlie days that the 
sermons are preach£d; 

In conformity*to the will ?-*-Yes. 

Any thing further ?—-That is the principal of our expen¬ 
diture. 

Has there not been, for a great many years back, an ac- 
, cumulation from the yrofits and interests o|“those estates?— 
There has. 

To what amount ?—The accumulation is between 900/. 
and 1000/. 

Up to what period ?—The year 1812 or 181.'?. 

. In what way was (hat accumulation disposed of?—Prior 
to our present situation we had no regular school; it was a 
school-house, an old building that stood in the parish; left 
by Sir John Jolis ; the charity availed themselves of it, and 
made use of this place, it being rent-free. In consequence 
of the accumulation of our property, an application was 
made to the Chancellor, for peruussion to build a school 
upon a part of the estate left by the deceased : a grant was 
given, and the school was built, with scl\pol-liouse for the 
master and mistress: that school-house far exceeded-in ex¬ 
penses what was calculated upon at the time. 

To what extent ?—Fourteen hundred pounds was our 
;alcuiation, and 1900/. was our expense, w.hich left us minus 
i considerable sum.. 

Do you consider that the estate is liable to that debt ?— 
We, as trustees, borrowed money upon our own responsibi¬ 
lity. .We applied to the Master for permission to sell part of 
the estate lioldelf by Lord Henniker ; he has an estate situate 
at Stratford; a very small portion of our land, not more than 
three quarters of an acre, is intermixed with his lordship’s 
property, which beholds on lease. His lordship applied to 
the trustees, for the purchase of this estate. The Master, 
considering the bargain which we had made with Lord Hen¬ 
niker, subject to his approbation, a provident and good one, 
confirmed it, subjeet to the Bill now passing through Par¬ 
liament; that Bill, I believe, has nearly passed the House; 
it is a bill allowing the trustees of the Coburne estate to 
sell certain property, situated at Stratford, in thepounty of 
Essex to Lord Ilennikpr. The sum Lord Henniker was to 
pav for this land was 1900/. Our intentions were’, with the 
Master’s permission, to pay off the debt which we had ac¬ 
cumulated, and to lay out the surplus money in such free¬ 
hold or other property as the Master should approve. The 
sum which we now receive from Lard Henniker, or did 
prior to this bargain, was fifty guineas per. annum.. My cal- 
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dilation is this, that we shall be able to reimburs#that fifty 
guineas per annum out of the surplus money that will be 
left after we haveipaid our debt, so as not. to diminish our 
present income at all; we shall still have the same income 
as before. I calculate further, that at tire end of twelve 
years, a valuable plot of ground, situated Upon the Bow* 
road, the lease of which will expire shortly, and which 
ground forms part of our bill before Parliament, we shall be 
able to let on bujlding leases; the rept of which now pro¬ 
duces us fifty pounds a year, and which I calculate will then 
produce from three to four hundred pounds. 

In what way and bv what authority are children received 
into the school?—We have not sufficient applicants ac¬ 
cording ta the room of our school; perhaps -there has hot 
been that strictness which there should have been; it was 
arranged that they should be 'received or admitted by a 
committee, but in consequence of the frequent leaving of 
the children, and the committee not meeting often enough, 
the master has been permitted to admit the children. 

Do you know at present how many children there are who 
attend that school ?—1 have noticed the children as they 
have passed along, and I have noticed them in the church, 
and I-should think from 80 to 90 boys, and from 30 to 40 
girls ; in stating this, I do not say there are not a greater 
number of names down, for the children «:re so frequently 
changing, and this may be done without the master wishing 
to make the number appear tnere than they really are. Our 
schools are capable of holding a much greater number, our 
calculation being, at the time we built them, for room 
enough to contain 150 of each sev in the two distinct 
schools. And there is, one thing I wouldfcstate in relation 
to the funds, it does appear that at about the end of three 
years we shall be able to educate and clothe 300 children; 
but my opinion is, not more than those. , 

What is the reason why a greater number of children do 
not apply for education ?—I have enquired of several of the 
parents, who pleaded their poverty as the cause; as soon as 
their children get to be six or seven years of age, if any kind 
of employtnent, such as silk mills, chalk-cutting, or any thing 
else, can be found, they are under the necessity of taking 
them from their school to assist in earning their mainte¬ 
nance. , 

In your opinion, floes the present schoolmaster and the 
present schoolmistress perform respectively t{ieir duties l — 
I think more might be done. 
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The Rev. Daniel Mathias, called in, find examined. 

You are rector of Whitechapel, and orfe of the trustees of 
Mrs. Coburne’^school ?—Yes, I am. 

Are you in the habit of frequenting that school, and ob¬ 
serving what passes ?—I have been an .active member of the 
committee since my residence in the p'arish, which is about 
seven or eight years; the rector of Stepney I considered as 
the head of the trustees. 

The head rector was a very active person in this trust ?— 
Certainly. 

Are not the schoolmaster and schoolmistress paid by your 
draft, or by yourself in some way ?—I sign the draft, after it 
has been previously settled and approved of by the trustees 
upon the spot, and theft it 4 s brought to one of the clergymen 
trustees,’generally to me, and I sign it; and it is paid at the 
bankers. , 

Do you consider yourself as a trustee, authorized to apply 
the funds of this charity to the clothing and maintenance of 
children, as well as to their learning ?—By the powers., of 
our new bill it is part of our act of parliament so to em¬ 
power us. 5 ^ , 

Has that bill passed the Lower House ?—I think it is now 
in the Lower House. 

Are you acquainted with the number of charity schools ? 
—There are three charity schools; there is the original 
foundation of a former rector, the Rev. Ralph Davenant, 
which was founded, I believe, somewhere about the Revo¬ 
lution, or ten years before. 

What are U 19 revenues of that school ?—I do not know the 
exact*particula/s, but I should think the endowment is,about 
300/. a yea^, the subscriptions perhaps as much, and some 
funded property likewise. 

Part of your property is leasehold and freehold estates?— 
It is all freehold, consisting of two estates left, by the ori¬ 
ginal founder. , _ 

How many children are educated in that school ?—The 
original foundation was for 40, it was increased then to 100 : 
at what time the increase took place, I cannot tell, but it 
continued at 100 till 1807, when, by the savings and further 
exertions in the parish, the numbers were increased to 200 , 
wtHre they now are.-> 

Do you feed jind clothe those children ?—Clothe and edu* 

catethem. ,} . ... 

Do you confine .the scholars of this school to children 
whose parents ard members of the church of England ?—■By 
the founder’s will they must be born*in the parish, and bap- 

b 2 
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tized in the parish, and bring a certificate of their baptism 
from the parishf-register: the parishioners are preferred; 
those that nave a settlement are preferred; but when there 
is not enough of tnem, then the non-parishi6ners. 

Can you state any particulars of any»other school?— 
The Gower’s-walk school is the concern of a private indi¬ 
vidual, carried on at his own individual expense, and now 
nearly supporting itself by the work conducted in that school, 
which is printing; and with very little aid, I believe, it 
nearly supports ftself. Mr. William'Dav,is is the founder 
and conductor of it. 

For how many children ?—I believe 250. 

For education alone ?—Education and rewards of merit, 
which are distributed and kept in a peculiar wqy ; and when 
a good child leaves the school, he will have to receive re¬ 
wards to the amount of five, six,'or eight pounds, perhaps." 

Do they clothe at this school ?—Occasionally give clothes 
to part of the children.. 

Any other school?—The great school, which was built 
for 1000 children; I was the first planner and promoter of 
it; the national school, for education alone. 

Are you in the habit, in that school, of admitting any 
children t>ut thole of the church of England?—Of every 
description, without any distinction whatever; and the rule 
we laid down, which was prepared by myself and submitted 
to the bishop of London, who approved of it very much, was, 
that children of every denoir.ipation, without any inquiry 
whatever, should be admitted into the school. 

Have you then, in fact, in that school, Dissenters of vari¬ 
ous descriptions ?—Dissenters of all descriptions, and even 
some Jews; if a Dissenter sends his child,land makes"any 
objection to the child being taught the catdchism, he is not 
obliged to learn it, or submit to be taught i if a Dis¬ 
senter objects to his child being brought to church on the 
Lord’s day, he is not to be obliged, but assurances are to be 
given to the master that the child is* taken to some place of 
divine worship. 

Adjourned to to-morrow, twelve o’cloc^ 
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Sabbati, 1° die Junii 1816. 

HENRY BROUGHAM, Esq. jn the Chair. 

The Chairman delivered in the .following letter, which 
was read: 

“ Sir, 

<! I transmit to you a paper containing an account of the receipts 
and payments of the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, 
for one year, ending at the annual audit in April last. From that 
paper it will appear, that besides the sums actually paid, there still 
remains a very considerable sum due to the booksellers, the dif¬ 
ference between 32,357 1. 7s. 8 d. and 20,214/. 5s. 7 d. I also 
transmit a “ General Account of the Society,” printed in the 
year 1813, the last that was printed ; aryl the annual Report for 
the year 1814, that for 1815, not being yet ready for delivery. In 
the former of these you will find, page 275, an account of the 
Charity Schools of the metropolis; but they are pnly such as com¬ 
pose the annual assemblage in St. Paul’s cathedral. •To these 
schools, and to all other Charity Schools in connection with 
the church, that apply for them through the medium of members 
of the Society, books are furnished on the customary terms, the 
Society being at about one-half ^>S the expense. I shall be hap¬ 
py to furfiish any other information in my power ; and remain, 

<£ .Sir, very respectfully yours, 

<c Geo. GAsityr. 


“ Bartlett’s Bflildings, May 31,1816.” 

c ‘ P. S.—The names of 4he treasurers and schoolmasters I do 
not know.” 


“ Henry Brougham*Esq. M. P.” 
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Society for promoting Christidn Knowledge. 

The Receipts of the Srfciety, between the Audit, April 20, 1815, 
and the Audit, April, 18, 1816. 

Received benefactions anddegacies to the general £. s. d 
designs of the Society - - 4,729 3 10 

Received subscriptions from the Members of the 

Society - - - - ' 8,655 12 3 

Received of the Members on account of packets 

of books on the terms of the Society.. v - 16,505 16 2 

Received‘dividends of Funds for the general de¬ 
signs - - - , - 1,846 Sr iv 

Received ditto at the Accountant General’s office 3,003 7 G 
Received ditto on account of the Manks impres¬ 
sion - - - - - 37 16 0 

Received ditto of 100/. in trust for a Sacrament 

on liolydays at Bow-church - - 2 14 0 

Received ditto towards the support of a mission 

and schools in the Scilly Islands - - 49 15 2 

Received'ditto and rent for Mr. Belke’s charity '63 12 4 

Received ditto in trust for Mrs. Negus’s charity 
for the distribution of Bibles, &c. in Rother- 
hithe - - - - - 72 18 0 

Received ditto in trust for Mr?. Negus’s Welsh 

charity - - - - - 27 00 

Return of property-tax on dividends - - 391 16 4 

Received of the Members on account ,.of Welsh 

Bibles - - - v - 6 0 0 

Received dividends on account of the East India 

mission - 313 3 4 

Received benefactions to the East India mission 579 5 0 

Received from the Lords of the Admiralty th.ough 

the hands of the Chaplain General - - 86 11 2 

Ditto for balance of a former account, and for 

Bibles, &c. since the last audit - - 278 1 6 

Received benefactions on account of the family 

Bible < - . . 15 0 0 

Received on account of the sale of ditto, and in 

advance from Members - 10,400 0 O 

Received by sale of 5000/. 3 per cent. Consols. 3,050 0 0 

Received a special donation from Mrs. Ann 

Jenkins, Wells, Somerset ... 105 0 0 

Balance in favour of the treasurer - - 7 118 


^50,226 10 1 
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Society forjpromoting Christian Knowledge. 

* • • 

The Payments of Jhe Society, between the Audit, April 20 , 1815, 

and the Audit, April 18, 1816. 

«• 

Paid Messrs. Rivington the balance of account £. s. d. 

last audit .... 7,531 12 9 

Paid ditto in part of 32,357/. 7s. 8 <Z.* for books 
and packets dt?livered, to Members on tlfe 
terms of the Society, since the last audit* 20,214 5 7 

Paid ditto on account of Bibles aqd other books, 
gratuitously distributed since last audit - - 1,178 7 9 

Paid ditto on account t/f Bibles, &c. distributed 

to the navy, &c. since last audit - - *277 6 9 

Paid for paper and printing «for the anniversary 
sermon, with the annual account of the So¬ 
ciety, and for sundry tracts and papers gra¬ 
tuitously distributed ... 1,615 14 G 

Paid towards the expenses of the anniversary 

meeting of the charity childien, June 16 . 1815 50 0 0 

Paid for salaries and gratuities to the missionaries 

in the East Indies - - , - 1,097 10 1 

Paid for expenses on account of the Scilly mission • 395 15 3 

, Paid for packing-boxe-, uostage, stationery wares, 
house repairs, dispersing the anniveisary ser¬ 
mon and report, stamps for receipts, insurance, 
aud/)ther incidental expense* • - - 812 19 8 

Paid salaries to the officers of the Society and 
their assistants, to Lady-day, lSlG, and par¬ 
liamentary and parish taxes - 1,115 19 0 

Paid on account f>f Mr. Belke’s charity for books 27 16 11 

Paid an annuity? to the Rev. Mr. Triebner, late , 

missionary# at Ebenezer, in Georgia - - 70 0 0 

Paid on account of an annuity to the Rev. Mr. 

Davis, late missionary at Trescoe, Scilly - 37 0 O 

Paid on account of Mrs. Negus's Rotherhithe 

charity - - - - 50 2 10 

Paid on account of the family bible - - 14,92o 13 0 

Paid for the purchase of 867/. 13s. 7 d. 3 per cent. 

Consols fen the East India mission - - • 500 O 0 

Paid rent and house expenses ... 190 0 0 

Paid for the purchase of 175/. 3 per cent. Red. 

Ann. Mrs. Ann Jenkins, of Wells 105 0 0 

i?50,226 10 1 

The amount of books and packets delivered to Members on the terms of the 
Society, between the audits of 1815 and 181t> is 32,357/. Is. $d. i of which 
19,7741. 13s. 6(2. is the Members’ part, and 12,582. 14s. 2d. the Society’s part. 
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Account of Bibles, Common Prater Books, Tracts, &c. dis¬ 
persed by the Sdciety, between the Audit, April 20, 1815, and 
the Audit, April 18, 1816. , 

The Society havd sent 3,453 packets of‘books to their Mem¬ 
bers on the terms of the Society, between the audits of 1815 and 
1816; consisting of — 

Bibles ... - . - - 24,471 

New Testaments and Psalters - - 38,406 

Common Prayers - - 66,048 a 

Other bound Vooks * *’« , 55,554 

Small Tracts, half-bound, See. - - 788,387 

Packets of books issued gratuitously, and charged to the account 
pf stores ; 

Bibles ..... 147 

New Testaments and Psalters - ' - 380 

“Common Prayers .... 2Q£S - 

Bound books - - * - - * 117 

Small Tracts, half-bound, &c. - - 6,590 

Special account for the Royal Navy ; 

Bibles - - » - 60 

New Testaments and Psalters - - 1,200 

Common Prayers .... 800 

Bound books - - - - 180 

Small Tracts ' - - 660 

Books anS papers distributed gratuitously by the Society, 

Tracts distributed with the annual packet - 16,000 • 

Directions for a devout and decent behaviour in 

the public worship of God, in 8vo. - - 5,581 

Ditto, in 12m°* •- ' - * - *30,671 

Summary account ofilie Spciety, on a folio sheet 5,000 

Ditto, in 8vo. with a list of the books - - 5,000 

Stonehouse’s Admonitions, on a broad sheet v - 10^000 

Papers on Sunday Schools - - , - 15,000 

— 1 -Jesus Christ a pattern of religious Virtue 12,500 

• . . On praying to God - - ■* 15,000 

-On singing Psalms - - 15,000 

-On the Sacrament ... 15,000 

-. On the Church Catechism - - 15,000 

.. Invitations to Church < - - 15,000 

—. On Confirmation - 15,000 

The whole Number distributed, on the Terms of the Society, and 

gratuitously, is, 

Bibles (exclusive of the Society’s Family Bible*) 24,678 
New Testaments and Psalters ... 39,986 

Common Prayers - - ■» * 67,057 

Other bound books t - - - . , 55,851 

Small Tracts, Sec. half-bound, &c. - 795,637 

Books and papers, issued gratuitously - 219,752 

Total 1,202,961 

Of the Society’s Family Bible with Notes explanatory and practical, three 
impressions have* bten printed, and about 15,000 copies*have been sold. 

May 27, 1816. Geo. Gaskin, D. D. Secretary. 
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mi aRTTY SCHOOLS m the METROPOLIS, 
The STATE of the, CHARITY sonv 

timTfH HAVE BEEN RECEIVED. 
XC COH0 IN O TO T.U LATEST ACCOSTS W HICH 

B . Children who wear Badge, on their Clothes. 
IP. Set to Work. 


C. Signifies Clothed- 
M. Maintained. 


CHARITY SCHOOLS 
IN 

THE PARISHES OF 


St. Andrew, Holborn,* erected 1696, 
St.^Ann, Aldersgnte, 1799, C B. 

■ ^^vtnTandTea^f 1)l65 

Girls- Apprentices l 
. and Services . 480 J 

St. Ann, Limehoose, L79, c. «• 

St Bo^i®°’! W 6,ris>4. 
St 4W • • Girls, m3, C./L 

Aldgate Ward, 107, l. ■ • 

Aldersgate Ward, L02, C B ' 

St B»8 A g «^’ I70 °’ CB 

St. Brirtc’s, 17H, C#/>. • • „ 

St Botolpfc, Bishopsgate, 1/02, 0. i* 

B H i ”v S s Sg i a 714 AV ’ Girls,%03, C.B. 
Bridge,’ Candlewick, and Dow^te 

Boy S “, mO , - Girls, 1717,C.B. 

St. Clement Danes, 1/02, C. 

Cripplegate Ward Ym c 

Christ Church, Spitalfields, 1703, C. 8. 
Coleman-street Ward l758 jC B . 

Boy-,1712 . dj-t , t Wards, 

CO ^ l 17 e 0f “ >rW,1714,C.B 


Boys put out 

• - ui 


£3 


1538 853 


40 500 


40 


1 GirL put -e 
1 out since i 

p settingup § 
o| of the 

School, to Cd 
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25 488 

1,344 

13 ■ • 

343 

26 182 

604 
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— 

32 18 

64 

642 

2 1 

31 21 

543 


152 

264 

285 


682 

716 
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\Zl 

& a 

■"„a 

. -Ji •“* 
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o»o 
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4,508 

1,255 


2,8 


16 


829 


1,697 


| A,091 


605 

272 

523 
409 

178 

524 


2,018 

21 

1,075 

1,305 

1,173 

2,024 


‘°f E^'hi Girls are lodged and boarded in the house. 
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State of the Charity Schools in the Metropolis— continued. 


CHARITY SCHOOLS ‘ 


Girls put 
Boys pgt out out since 
since setting up setting up 
of the School, to of the 
School, to 


THE PARISHES OF 


> Comhill and Lime-street Wards, 1710, 

Castle Raynard Ward, 

Boys, 1/10 . . Girls, 1720, C.B. 
St. Dunstan in the West, 

fi^E'.l 708 • ' Girls, 1710, C.B. 
St. Lthelbimja, ' i 

Boys,’:.? . . Girls, 1774, C. B. 
Farringdon Ward Within, J 

Boys, 1705 . . Girls, 1720, C.B,* j 
Finsbury, 

Boys, 1792 Girl,, 1795, C.B. 
St. Giles in the Fields, and St. George 
Bloomsbury, 1795, C. B. . . 

St. George, Ilanovcr-square, day 
schools of Instruction and Indus¬ 
try, 1804, C. .... 
St. George the Martyr, Q'u en-square! 

Boys, 1(08 . . Girls, 1709 . ’ 

“J* the Martyr, Southwark . 

St. Giles, Cripplegate Ward Without, 
^.Boys, 1698 . . Girls, 1709, C. B. 
St. John, Horsleydown, 1735,/.'.+ 

St. James, Clerkenwell, 1697, C. B. . 
St. John, Wapping, 

Boys, 1704 . . Girls, 1708, C. B. 
Joyetq founded by Peter Joyes, l£sn 
29th June, 1705, C. . 4 

St. Katharine, by the Tower, 1707, C. 
bt. Luke, Middlesex, 

Boys, 1698 . Girls, 1761, C.B. 

St. Leonard, Shoreditch, 

Boys, 1705 . . Girls, 1709, C. B. 
Langbourn Ward, 

Boys, 1702 . . Girls, 1800, C. B. 
St. Mary, Lambeth, 1661, C.B. . 

St. Mary Magdalen, Bermondsey, 

Boys, 1712 . . Girls, 1722, C. B. 
St. Mary, Whitechapel, 1705, C. B. . 

St. Mary, Islington, 1710, C. B. . 

St. Mary-le-Strand, 1708, C. B. . 

8t. Mary-le-Bonne, 1750, C. B.i 

‘‘“TroTi—-- Sch00 l of Industry, 

1/91^ * 9 f f , 


i b ►» Jy U ^ 

8. S ®-°„s 

E i Z ?c s» S3 c 

®.£ Sea. g.S* w ° * 

g* c e ££ 


2 40 40 306 
2 30 20 . . 


2 40 30 424 . . 63 375 

2 36 20 294 520 17 . . ]63 

2 60 40 289 270 60 199 234 

2 31 21 52 65 27 12 59 

2 101 60 981 867 . . 480 165 


866 1,934 108 
5741 332 21 

t 

545 . .,356 


500 700 20 97 820 


50 — 

IOC 14 
34 _ 


60 541s 401 . . 192 . 41 s 
60 30 500, 20 •, . 309 


'l °! the . Giri ® wholly maintained in the house. . 

* Se^tL’lfT ‘a**" wnrtccn 1 into the house wholly to be maintained, 
? n!! ej !. ar j b< \ arde ‘ , ». lodged in thohouse, and every necessary found 
5 One hundred and fourteen are clothed from their own industry. 
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Sjute of the Charity Schools in the Metropolis— continued. 
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St. Matthew, Bethnal Green 



30 







%y> ,1765 . . Girls, 1762, C. B. 

% 

30 


— 

•— 

— 

— 

► — 

Mile-End, Old Town .... 
St. Paul, Covent Garden, 

2 

30 

30 

’ 

■ 

10 

138 


1 441 

Boys, 1701 . . Girls, 1712, C* . 
St. Paul, Shadwell, 

3 

13 

15 

265 

0 

• • 

654 ' 


40 

2,137 

Boys, 1669 . . Girls, 1712, C.B. 

3 

45 

35 

,372 

887 

104 

St. Pancras ..... 

1 

. . 

30 

• - 

— 



— 

— 

Poplar and Blackwall, 1711, C. B. 

1 

do 

. . 

709 

516 

66 

• • 

• * 

1,341 

Pentonville, 1788, C. . 

2 

15 

15 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

Paddington, 1802, C. . 

Queenhythe Ward, 1717, C. B. . 
7'caine’s Hospital, St. George’s in th 
, East, 1719, C. fl.gir . 

—— Asylum, 1736, C. B.ftT 

2 

2 

20 

20 

20 

20 



18 

7. 

i 330 

708 

2 

50 

90 

339 


, , 

» 

! 321 

800 

1 

. . 

40 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

St. Sepulchre, Ladies school, 1702 



51 





1 


C. B.f . 

1 

. . 

-- 

— 

— 

■— 


— 

St. S»r'dch:-p, London, 1702, C. B. 

1 

51 

. . 

1095 

216 

26 

• • 


1,388 

St. Sepulchre, Middlesex, Bo\s,1702, 
St. Sepulchre, Middlesex,Girls, 1702, 

1 

*3d 

2t! 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 


— 

- ' 

— 

— 

— 


St. Stephen, Walbrook, 


50 

• 







Bovs, 1698 . . Girls, 1778, C. 1 

2 

30 

— 

T- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

St.Thomas, Southwark, 1703, C. U . # 

1 

30 

— 


' 

* 

__ 

1,339 

3,102 

Boys, 1709 . . Girls, 1707, C. 

2 

60 

60 

78 

1,242 

137 

186 

Vintry Ward, 1710, C. B. i 

2 

48 

17 

266 

963 

10 


* * 

1,304 


* Fourteen hoys and four teoa girls are maintained in the house. 

Rainc’s \sylum, set up in the same parish of St. G'mrgo in the Fast, 1736, for 40 
jrirlsT These girls, being transplanted from the parish school into the said hospital, are 
entirely maintained ami trained up for services.—-After the age of‘22, six of them, produc¬ 
ing certificates of their good behaviour during their servitude, draw lots, twice in the year, 
for a marriage portion of ^100. »to settle them in the world with an honest industrious 
mechanic;--80 have received it, and 527 have been educated since its institution. 

-f Forty-three wholly maintained in the house. 
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Mr. Charles Francis Jameson, called in, and examined. 

You are master of the school in Horseferry Road?—1 am. 

How long have you been f?o ?—Ever sinc‘e the school was 
opened. 

When was that?—16th of January 1815. 

How many are educated there?—We have about 350 on 
the books at present. ‘ * 

How many actually attend ?—The attendance is very irre¬ 
gular, sometimes 205, sometimes 170 or 180. 

Two hundred on an average?—No; about 180; but al¬ 
though these boys do not attend, the principal part of them 
are.in the<school in the course of the*veek, though they are 
not present at the same time, ^he number admitted sipgp 
the 16th of January 18.15, is 413; 35 9 of the church of Eng¬ 
land, 3 Jews, 5 of the kirk of Scotland, 7 Baptists, and 36 
other Dissenters. We' take in all religions; we only ask 
the question in order to„know what religions we have ; they 
may attend what place of worship they please. At the pre¬ 
sent moment, we nave 195 of the church of England, 3 Jews, 
5 of the kirk of* Scotland, 1 Baptist, 4 Catholics, and 35 
Dissenters. 

Could the school hold more ?—It was built for 400, and 
will hold 500. 

W r ould the funds allow of more boys being educated at 
the school ?—I am not able to Say any thing about the funds. 

Do you know any thing of the expense of the school ?— 
Yes. 

What is your salary ?— 1001. a y esft. 

Without perquisite?—I have no perquisite at all. 

What is the annual expenditure of the school ?—50/. a 
year. 

How long do you find the boys have^taken to learn to 
read ?—That depends upon the abilities of the child ; they 
read two hours a day, and write and cipher the same. 

How long does a child of ordinary capacity take to learn 
to read ?—I cannot tell how to answer that; some boys much 
longer tha*n others; I think in about a year, and a half, a 
boy would learn to read very well, provided he knew his 
alphabet before he went into the school; I could produce 
some boys that have leafnt very wellMn that time. 

Do you know any thing about Sunday schools?—We 
have one on the same premises. “ * 

Are they taught on the same principles ?—They do not 
allow any writing or ciphering ; it is a bhurch school that is 
held on the same preifiises; the Rev. Mr. Saunders carries 
it on. 
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“Do you know how long the children are learning to read, 
then ?—No, I am not able to state how long' they take. 

Dow many attend there ?—1 believe about 415 boys and 
girls. There is a division in the school by green curtains 
between the boys'and girls ; and*although it is in one school¬ 
room, yet there are separate places for'boys and girls. 

Do you know what is the mode of teaching i—N o, I do 
not; the committee I serve have nothing to do with the 
Sunday school; they $iay 15/. a-yeftr rent ftp:,it. 

When you say»that a boy will take a year and a half to 
learn to read at a day-school, what proficiency do you allude 
to?—I mean, that he shall be able to spell any word that 
shall be put to him out of book: I class my boys by spelling; 
and if I find a»boy can Tead well in the Testament, and qan- 
not spell a word of two syllables, I piut him down in the 
fifth class.* 

In what time will a boy get into that fifth class, from the 
time of his admission into the school?—In five months; we 
allow a month to a class. 

Do many of your children leave you before you wish 
them?—I never wish them to leave till they are thirteen 
years old. .» 

Do many leave before that period ?—In a year find a half 
170 have left, out of 413. 

' Most of them under thirteen ?—Yes. 

Do many leave you before they attain the fifth class ?— 
Very few indeed; unless they “go away to other schools: 
there are other charities in Westrpiuster, where the parents 
find it more their interest to get them in, the Blue-coat 
school, the Grey-coat school, and the Green-coat school, for 
instance. 

Do many leavfe you before they attain that proficiency in 
spelling whieh you before mentioned ?—That depends .on 
circumstances: soij^e go away, and spend their time in the 
streets, without any education ; they leave the school, and 
refuse to give any reason why: I have repeatedly seen boys 
that have been admitted, running the streets, and I believe 
they are not sent to any school at all; very many, 1 could 
say to the amount of fifty or sixty, out of the 170 that have 
left. 

Is this your own doing, or is it with the consent of their 
parents ?—I never turn any boy away, unless I inform the 
committee that I am going so to do j and only two boys 
have at any'time “been sent out of the school for misbeha¬ 
viour. 

Do those boys that you represent as having left the school, 
and running about the streets, act in this manner with the 
consent of their parents, or not ?—Of Jourse ,the parent 
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must consent, because they know they are playing about, 
‘and not at the *school; and I repeatedly, day by day, send 
after those brn^s, in a very different method from any school 
in London; I mean those boys who remain on the books, 
but who are not crossed out.* * 

Have you any ruths respecting the expelling of a boy 
after a certain degree of non-attendance ?—If he does not 
attend in six weeks, unless he is ill, his name is crossed out; 
if his name is crossed out:, and he applies again for admis* 
sion, he is re-admitted by another numbef, and then he is 
classed afresh. I compel each boy to wear a number on his 
head, which number they keep constantly, in order to dis¬ 
tinguish them apart; and if a boy who has number 2 or 3 
on his head is present in the morning, he hangs his ticket on 
a nail drove in the d#sk for that,purpose; if he is absent jn, 
the afternoon, his tickpt remains hanging on the nail, there 
is no owner for it, consequently those numbers are brought 
up at five o’clock in the afternoon, at the time I dismiss 
them. In order to ascertain who are absent, I hang this 
number up behind where 1 sit on the platform, and every 
morning and afternoon I send after the absentees; I send 
after them by calling out, Who knows where No. 2. lives ? 
the boy that knows will hold up his hand, and then I place 
his number exactly opposite to the boy’s that I send after 
him, and then that boy cannot go to his seat, because he lias 
not got his ticket, it is hanging behind me. The boy that I 
send after him brings me an’afecount wjaere he is; ,and the 
boy, by receiving his ticket, also gives me an account where 
he has been, so that if the accounts agree, I know whether 
the boy has plajed truant or not. , 

Are boys who, after having been dismissed for non-at¬ 
tendance, and have been re-admitted, allowed to be non¬ 
attendants for six weeks, before they are agaiti expelled ?— 
After they have been once crossed out oftthe books, I gene¬ 
rally ascertain from their parents where they have been, and 
the reason of their leaving the school; and I make a memo¬ 
randum, under my observation,' of tl?e answer which I re¬ 
ceive from the parents; and when they are re-admitted, I 
generally have better and more regular attendance from 
them. 

Are any applicants to be admitted into this school refused 
admission, who are of A proper agfeO—None at all. 

Has the school increased or decreasecHn its numbers, of 
late ?—Decreased, but not many. r * 

Within what time?—During this last winter; we consider 
it to be owing to the want of employment. 

Do you consider ttie want of such numbers in the school 
is to be considered to proceed from any thing peculiar in 
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the school, or from a general disinclination , in the poor in 
the neighbourhood to receive instruction ?—The general ob¬ 
jection "appears to be on the part of parents sending them 
to a charity schobl. * 

You mean where they have education gratis ?—Yes, 1 
have heard the observation repeatedly*^nade. 

They do not pay any thing in your ’school ?—A penny a 
week each boy : it was introduced by some member of the 
.committee, in order t q do away the objection that many had, 
"under the idea of its being a charity school; but there are 
very few that pay among the boys; I never enforce it, nor 
ever turn away any child on account of it. 

You have formed a regulation, then, of taking a penny a 
week from those who *1110086 to send their children to, the 
school ?—It is what our committee, at,present, will not give 
up: I have repeatedly written to them on the subject; for 
1 have found parents, where they have four or five in a fa¬ 
mily, who have not paid perhaps for three or four weeks; 
and, for want of money, the parents have taken the child¬ 
ren away altogether. But to remedy that evil, I gene- 
rally'call on the parents, and take them for nothing; that is 
the case with the three Jew boys I have, syid five Catholics 
of one family, in the school at this present time. * 

The committee are to understand, then, that some parents 
» do not like to send, except they may pay, and others do not 
like it, except they can have it gratis ?—They cannot afford 
it: and I believe I have children .in the school, who are in 
decimals and fractions, whose parents are perhaps worth 
several thousand pounds. . 

And who pay.regularly?—Yes; I know it is the case with 

three or four. . . 

You mentioned the disinclination of some to send their 
children to a school at which they were not to pay something, 
and a regulation .of the committee to receive a penny a 
week in order to meet the objection of such parents; did you 
find that such regulation to receive a penny a week so far 
did away prejudices as -to increase the number in your 
school ? —Certainly ; I opened the school on the 16th of Ja¬ 
nuary 1815, with 37 boys only, which have now increased 
to 250. It had been a school before, but it was shut up for 
a twelvemonth, in consequence, as I understood, of some 
disagreement of the committee that had belonged to it; and 
the whole of the boys principally left, for the national and 

other schools * .... 

Can you state any other circumstances which, m your 
opinion, prevent the school from being filled ? No, not 
particularly; I am unable to state exactly what is the reason 
why the parents of the children will notJallow them to come 
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to school; but tjiere certainly is that which does prevent 
them, and which I think nothing but some compulsion will 
make them acced^to. 

Has it come to your knowledge that ahy of the regula¬ 
tions of the school are complained of in the«neighbourhood ? 
—'No, \ have never heard of any, except \t is the punish¬ 
ment that is used in‘the school. 

What punishment is used in the school ?—No particular 
punishment, except it is for playing tly? truant, or stealing. a 

What is that j!unishment ?—1 always flog them when they* 
play truant, and for nothing else, except it is stealing, and 
then I set one boy to flog another, because I think it dis¬ 
graces the boy more. 

Do you adopt the general system of the,. Lancasterian 
schools in all other respects, except that ?—1 do not follow 
the Lancasterian system altogether; I differ a great deJl. 

Were you taught at'the school in the Borough-road ?— 
Yes, I was ; but the Earl of Stanhope, who is a member of 
the committee, has taken a great deal of interest in the school 
lately, and has given full permission tnat any improvement 
to render the system more easy may be adopted, which has 
been sanctioned also by the other members of the committee. 

All the alteration, then, the committee are to understand, 
that has been made, is sanctioned by the committee ?—Yes, 
what are for improvements; if any gentleman comes into • 
the school and suggests that any .thing is an improvement, 
in order to make the systeu* more easy, I immediately 
adopt it. r ' 

Do you conceive any of those improvements have been 
distasteful to the poor ?—Certainly nqt; the groundwork is 
the same as all other Lancasterian schools ih London. 

Do you conceive that the alterations that have been made 
has been the cause that has prevented parents from sending 
their children ?—Certainly not. t 

Has any complaint been made byjthe phrents of the child¬ 
ren, respecting the books which are read?—None with re¬ 
spect to the parents; there has been some objection among 
some members of the committee, which' has made the thing 
rather unpleasant for me ; very much so. 

Has any complaint been made with respect to your ex¬ 
cluding certain books?—We never use any thing but the 
Bible and Testament, ai?d that is without any comment at 
all; the Scripture is not at all interpreted, in any way. 

Have the parents complained of the Scriptures not being 
interpreted ?—I never heard of it. 

Have they complained of your not using any catechism ?— 

I never heartl of it, c 

Do you .conceivg the want of clothing is an objection to 
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thapoor sending' their children to school ?—That has been an 
objection at times; but I have endeavoured te remedy that 
evil ;*for Mr. Sandtys will, on application,,it' it is particu¬ 
larly wished, give'a pair of shoes to a boy, if he attends the 
.Sunday-school and day-school asiwell. 

Do you believe, from your boow\edt>t*of the district, that 
poor persons would send their children if they were able to 
clothe them properly ?—1 do not think it would. If a boy 
has no shoes, I take hi<p in': I have* had boys come to me 
without shoes, and we have never refused *to admit them 
into the school. 

Do you then.Jmagine your school would be at all bene¬ 
fited, if the discipline you mentioned were altered; by 
which is meant the discipline with respect to truants?—N,o, 
1 do not apprehend it would git all. j 
* Hhs the cjrcumstance of the corporal punishment being in 
use, subjected it to any hard name in the neighbourhood ?— 
O, dear, no; it is scarcely ever inflicted on any boys, except 
upon those boys whose parents can do nothing with them 
at home. 

Have you any rewards for good behaviour in your school? 
—Every boy that gets out of any one class to# higher class, 
♦receives a penny; and the monitor that teaches theft class, 
he also receives a penny for every boy; that is the only 
reward. 

Have you no rewards for punctual attendance ?—None at 
all. 

What ifre the hours bf attendance ?—From nine to twelve, 
and from two to five. 


Mr. James'Mii.ler, called in, and examined. 

What are you?—Assistant secretary to the British and 
Foreign School Sociefy. 

What is the paper you have in your hand ?—An account 
of schools in the parish of Shoreditch, which is one district 
of the north-east division of London. And we shall be able 
to bring in three or four more in the course of Monday and 
Tuesday; and likewise some account of the want of educa¬ 
tion. We have a number of hands employed, who are visit¬ 
ing the houses of the poor, to discover,who have education, 
and who want it. Tit was delivered in, and read, as fol¬ 
lows :] 
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3.fr. WoodthorpeJ\ on education* 

Woodthotu'e, Jan. called in, and examined. 
What is the paper you have ii» your hagd ?—An account 
of the receipts ai;d expenses of Enimayuel Hospital, fin- 
1814 and 1815. 

[It was delivered in, asd read, as follows :] 

A Statement of the Receipt and Expenditure of the Fund for 
the support of Emmanuel Hospital Westminster, for the Years 
1814 and 1815. 


RECEIPT. 

To amount of the renfcrof the estate at Brandsburton, 
from Lady-day ty Lady-day» — — — 

To rent of premises at Westminster, per annum — 
To interest on .£5,400 Consolidateii £3 per Cent 
Annuities — — — — — 

To ditto on .£7,900 of the said stock — • — 

Note.- -=£2,500 of the said stock was purchased 
on the 10th May 1815, per order Court oft Al- 
# dcrmen. 

To Property Duty returned, for the years 1811*and 
1812 — — — — — 


Average of Income — •— 


EXPENDITURE. 

i 

By tithes fo the rector of brandsburton (after de¬ 
ducting the Property Tax) — — • — 

By Property Duty on rents — — — 

By agent’s allowance, and sundry repairs -— 

By the allowance to tAi poor men and ten poor wo¬ 
men, residing in the hospital — — 

By allowance to <Ait-nensione*rs # — — 

By expenses of bread, liyat, medicines, and various 
other necessaries for the? maintenance of ten boys 
and ten girls, residing in ditto — — 

By allowance to the master, for educating the said 
children, doing the duty of chaplajn, and superin¬ 
tending the whole of thcoconcern within the hos- 

By allowance to the mistress, including =£20. for 
laundry —r — — •— 

By clothing, linen, and shoes, for the children — 
By coals — — — — 

By premiums (=£10.) on apprenticing children — 
By rent and taxes for the hospital, &c. — 0 — 

By Repairs of the hospital — — — 



For the year 
1815. 


2,989 15 0 3,078 17 9h 
110 0 0 110 0 0 “ 

162 0 0 - 

— — 199 10 0 


197 2 0 193 7 0 


Average of Expenditure — 


3,458 17 0 

. ° 

3,581 14 9$ 

=£3,520' 

5 10 

For the year 

For the year 

1814. 

1815. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

819 18 0 

819 IS 0 

283 5 0 

284 7 V 

480 2 2 

781 l 9 

1,583 5 2 

1,885 .6 10.$ 

403 8 0 

403 8 .6 

90 2 8 

100 3 0 

461 14 10 

434 13 6 

80 0 0 

80 0 0 

70 0 0 

70 0 0 

149 17 7$ 

121 17 11 

109 10 6 

90 8 0 

20 0 0 

35 0 0 

67 18 4 

69 5 10 

177 5 9$ 

163 1 3 

3,183 2 11 

3,453 4 10$ 


=£3,318 


Chamberlain’s Office, } 
June 1st, 1816. J 


B.,W. SCOTT. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE [Mr. WoodthoYpt. 

What is the meaning of this item, of “ tithes to the Sector 
of Brandsburton ?"■—It is a composition in lieu of tithes on 
the estate of Brandsburton. t 

How long has this been paid ?—I hardly recollect how 
long; I believe for about sijc or seven years. 

Adjourned to Monday next, 12 o’clock. 


END OF THE FIRST REPORT. 
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ENCYCLOPAKDfA BRITAN MCA, 

FIFTH WDtTlOW. » 

ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITAN- 
NICAs or, A DICTIONARY OF 
ARTS, SCIENCES, AND MISCEL¬ 
LANEOUS LITERATURE.. 

This work is now publishing 
monthly, in part£ or half -volumes, 
each consisting of 50 sheets of letter- 
press, M4j|iLjreneral accompanied 
by 15 plates^prlbh 18s. hoards. 

SUPPLEMENT to tt» ENCY¬ 
CLOPEDIA SRITANNtCAs with a 
preliminary Dissertation, exhibiting 
a general *View of the Progress of 
Metaphysical, Ethical, anil Political 
Philosophy, since the Revival of 
Letters in Europe. By DUGALD 
STEWART, Esq. F. R. S. Lond. and 
Edin. Handsomely printed in 4to. 
Volume I. Part I. price 11. 5s. bds. 

To the Second Volume there will 
be prefixed a similar View of the 
Progress pf Mathematical and Phy¬ 
sical Science by Professor Playfair i 
and the Publishers beg leave gene 
rally to mention, that the Work is 
arranged upon apian, calculated go* 
only t* complete theOEncycIopsedia 
Britannica in all its departments, 
but to afford within itself a compre¬ 
hensive view of tige progtvssaud pre¬ 
sent state of the Arts and Sciences, 
and of General literature. The list 
of the conti ibutors has been long 
before the public, and contains many 
of the most eminent literary names 
that this country can boMjf. The 
present Half Volume is illustrated 
with Fifteen Plates, engrave^ (from 
original drawings), bjsthe first Ar¬ 
tists of London and Edinburgh. 

TO TUTORS .—Particularly design- 
cdto abridge the labours <f the first 
forms. 

A MANUAL OF LATIN 
.GRAMMAR t intended fo combine 
the ancient plan of Grammatical In 
stitution, ‘originally enjoined by 
Royal Authority, with the advanta¬ 
ges of modern improvements ; to 
which are prefixed, some prefatory 
Hints and Observations on the Me- 
thndsff commencing and pursuing 
Classical Learning, uf Schools and 
by private Study. By J* PA ESM11H, 
• I). D. 12mo. price 2s. 6d. sheep. 


“ We are greatly pleased with 
this Volume. If the Author’s di¬ 
rections are followed, we have no 
doubt ef the benefit which the so¬ 
litary Student especially will derive 
from the Work ; and as an Assistant 
tR Parents and less experienced 
Teachers, wl know not any Publica¬ 
tion likely to be of so much service. 
The Synoptic Tables should certainly 
be procured with the Grammar.”—— 
Mon. Rev. Oct .—See also Eclectic 
Rev. 1815. . . 

A liberal allowance to Scbnnlsi 
Also, by the same Author, 
SYNOPTIC TABLES of LA¬ 
TIN GRAMMAR, in 3 parts, pre¬ 
senting, at one view, the necessary 
Rudi ments of the Language,price 2s. 

* # » Particularly useful to affix to 
the waifs of Public or Private School 
Rooms. _ _ 

THE LIFE of .PHILIP ME- 
LANCTHON s comprising an ac¬ 
count of the most important Trans¬ 
actions of the Reformation. By F. 

A. CGX, A. M. of Hackney. 8vo. 
Embellished with a full length Por¬ 
trait, and a fac simile of his Hand 

-Writing, price I is. boards. _ 

THIRTY-FOUR SERMONS 
on the most interesting Doctrines of 
the Gospel, by that eminently great 
Divine and Reformer, MARTIN 
LUTHER; to which are prefixed. 
Memoirs of his Lite, by PHILIP 
MELANCTHON; some Account of 
his Controversy with Erasmus, and 
a variety of Facts and Circumstances 
which tend to shew Hje manly disin¬ 
terestedness and exalted benevolence 
of that distinguished Luminary, 
gvo. price lOs.'6d» .boards, with a 
full length Portrait of the Author, 
from the German original. 

INSTITUTES of the CHRIS¬ 
TIAN RELIGION, by John Cal¬ 
vin. ..Translated from the original 
Latin, and collated with the Author’s 
last edition in French, by Joliu Al¬ 
len, iTk 3 thick vols, 8vo. Embel¬ 
lished with a Portrait of the Author, 
nrice%l. 5s. hoards. 

The DESCENjG of LIBERTY 
*a Mask; to tvbtch is prefixed, an 
Account of the Origin and Nature, o( 
Masks, by Laigh Hjiut» Ss- board^. 
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“ We know not that a thing of 
such continued and innocent fancy t 
so $nely mixed up with touches of 
human manners and affections; a 
oero, in short, so fitted«for a boly- 
ay hour on a bright Spring morn¬ 
ing, has ever come under our criti¬ 
cal cognizance, 

tl It has something in it exquisitely 
touchhig.”-jSefee<?e Rev. May, 1815. 

Also, by the same Author, 

The FEAST of the POETS, 
with Notes, and . other Pieces in 
Terse, crown 8vp. price 6s. boards. 

“ In this Feast of the Poets, Sir. 
Bunt certainly shews himself to be a 
Poet t—his mind expatiates with the 
.roost unbounded freedom t and his 
sentiments arfe expressed with a 
boldness and energy; of which we 
t avefew examples. His Note% may 
I e considered as lectures for the 
modern school of Poetry.” t • 

Monthly Review. Sept. 181*. 

LETTERS from a GENTLE¬ 
MAN in the North of Scotland to 
his Friend in Loudon, containing an 
Account of the Mappers and Cus¬ 
toms of the Hl’gblanders, first print¬ 
ed in 1754, 4 vOls- crown 8vo. 15s- 
boards, a new edition, with notes. 

These are the Letters so fre¬ 
quently quoted by Mr. Scott in 
his Notes to the Lady' of the Lake j 
and the Monthly Review says, 
“ Most of the description's of local 
manners and customs, and some 
strong touches of character to be 
found ini WaVerley, may be traced 
to this entertaining work, which 
Contains indeed, as we believe, the 
only authentic contemporaneous 
delineation of the peculiarities 
which it intends to describe.”— Vide 
Mon. Rdv. IVaver ley, Nov. 1814: 

A NEW-COVERING to the 
VELVET CUSHION. Second Edi¬ 
tion, with a'Preface, 5s. 6d. boards. 

“ Garrit attires ex re fabellas.” 

• , Horace. 

/PICTURESQUE VIEWS of 
PUBLIC EDIFICES in PARIS/ by 
Messrs. Seyard and Teslard, aqua- 
tinted in imitation .of the drawings 
by M. Rosenberg. 4to. 11. Its. Gd. 
plain. 21. 2s. beautifully coloured. 

A GEOGRAPHICAL AND 
HISTORICAL ACCOUNT *of the 
ISLAND of St. HELENA s of its 
Discovery by the Portuguese * its 
Climate i Population ; Manners of 
the Inhabitants t Mountainous As- 
L) pect, and Singular Natural Security. 


To /Which is subjoined, a BRTF.F 
MEMOIR of NAPOLEON BdNA*« 
PARTE, during his Seclusion at 
Rochefort, his subsequent Surren¬ 
der and Appearance off the British 
Shores, and* his*final Transfer to 
Jthe Northumberland, 74 Guns, 
bound for St. Helena. With a Pie- 
tiiresque View of the Islaud ; and a 
Portrait of Napoleon Bonaparte, as 
he appeared on board His Majesty’s 
Ship Belle|g>phon. Ninth Edition, 
18mo. neatly sewfd, price 2s. 6d. 

PARIS during the INTE¬ 
RESTING MON TR of JULY, 1815: 
A SERIES of LETTCJiS, addressed 
to a FRIEND fn LONDON. By 
W. D.FET.LOWES, Esq. Illustrated 
by Portraits of the Royal Family of 
France, en -grortpc; a present Lik cnelfc 
of Bonaparte, en-vignette* and other 
interesting Plates, in one vol. 8vo. 

LETTERS from ALBION to 
a PR I END on the Continent, writ-* 
"teh in the Years 1810, 1811, 1812, 
and 1813- In 2 vots. sm. 8vo- 14s.bds. 

“ We have now before us an 
agreeable writer and a warm pane¬ 
gyrist in the person of a Prussian 
nobleman, who is not’ merely a 
friend, but a flatterer of this coun¬ 
try ; and who in rapidly sketching 
t his Views of Great Britain, dexter¬ 
ously selects for notice only the 
more beautmil features of the vari¬ 
ous landscapes ; and, with a .fasci¬ 
nating picturesque art, conceals all 
tire displeasing ofijects in cloud and 
gloom. We seem to be reading the 
Travels of Anacharsis.” 

Monthly Review, June, 1815. 

1LLUSTR4TIONS of ENG¬ 
LISH PHILCfLOGY'. By CIIAS. 
RICHfiKDSON, Esq. Consisting of 
A Critical Examination of Dr. 
JobnSion’s dictionary i 

“ Ridebis, deinde indignaberis, 
deinde ridebis, si legeris, quod, nisi 
legeris, non poles credere.” 

Plinii Epist, 
Remarks on Mr. Dugald Stewart’s 
Essay, ‘*On the Tendency of some 
lale Philological Speculations.” 

“ Verba obttrepnut.” 

Baron Nov. Org. 
One vol. 4to. price ll. 5s. boards. 
REJECTED ADDRESSES, 
or the THEATRUM POETARUM. 
Fifteenth edition, price 4s. £d. bds. 
“ Fired tha£ the Hoose reject him 
—’s death. I’ll print it, 

And shame the fools.” Pope. 

A small lumber rf copies 
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Ore taken off on fine drawing jfoper 
medium Svo. carefully, hotpress.ed, 
price 10s. 6d. boards. 

•HORACE IN LqjfDON. Con¬ 
sisting of ImitntK)ns*o£the first two 
Books of THE ODE3 of HORACE. 
Third edition, the Authors of 
Rejected Addresses, fcap. 8vo. hot-, 
pressed, price 7s. boards. 

A TOUR through some Parts 
of ISTR1A, CARNIQLA, STYRI 4, 
AUSTRIA; the TYROL, ITALY, 
and SICILY, in tile Spring of 1814, 
by a Young English Merchant ; 
crown tawgice 7 s. boards. 

SKETCH ISNf the HISTORY 
and Present State of the PRUSSIAN 
EMPIRE s of the Progress of Civi¬ 
lization,from the Foundation If the 
Monarchy to the Accession of the 
House of Romanof, (the present 
reigning Family ;) and particularly 
under the Sovereigns of that House, 
connected with Political and Person¬ 
al Memoirs of the Imperial Court. 
By the Rev. Wra. Anderson. Svo. 
price 12s. boards. 

TRAVELS THROUGH THE 
Interior of the Provinces of PRO¬ 
VENCE and LANGUEDOC, in the 
years 1807 and 1808, by a Route 
never before performed, being along 
the banks of the Loire, the lsere,«ni 
the Garonne, through the greater 
part of their course. By Lieut. Col. 
Pinckney, of the North American 
Rangers. The Second Edition, ih 
one vol. 8v<>, price 14s. hoards. 

A DICTIONARY of RELI¬ 
GIOUS OPINIONS ; or., a brief Ac¬ 
count of the various Denominations 
into which the Profession of Chris¬ 
tianity is divided; alphabetically 
arranged. By William Jones, Au¬ 
thor of a History of the Waldenses. 
12mo. 5s. 6d. boards. • 

«• The description of each sect is 
given with vary tolerable accuracy 
and candour, and we can fairly say, I 
that it is upon the whole the best 
book of the kind which vge have yet 
•seen.” Britigh Critic, June, 1815. 

PASTQR 4 .L LETTERS, ad¬ 
dressed to several Members of a 
Congregation on the most interest- 
, ing Occurrences of Hlfcnan Life, by 
the Author of “ Letters to a Person 
Baptized on a Profession of Faith.” 
Price Is. fid. boards. _ 

iNTRODUCTIOPTTO A N AN¬ 
ALYTICAL DICTIONARY OF 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, by 
Tlavid Booth. The Second Edition, 
in one vol.8 jo, price 7s.1>oards.* 

“ Many parts of this volume we 
have perulfcd with singular satisfac- < 
tion ; and. can safely recommend it 
to the reader, as containing within a 
short in pass,.a- greater quantity of 
genuine etymological erudition, re¬ 
lative to the formation and structure 
of the English Language than any 
ifork with which we are acquaint¬ 
ed .”—CritiAl Review. 

SCRIPTURECHARACTERS; 
of, a Practical Improvement of the 
Principal Histories in the Old and 
New Testament. By Thomas Ro. 
binson.M. A. Late Vicar of St.Mary’s 
Leicester; and Fellow of Trinity 
CoU^ge, Cambridge- The ninth edi¬ 
tion, m Ayols. 8vo, with Memoirs of 
the Author, price 21. 2s. boards. 

The same Work, in 4 vols. 12mo. 
tenth edition, with Memoirs of the 
Author, price'll. 8s. boards. 

THE CHRISTIAN SYSTEM 
Unfolded, in»a Course of Practical 
Essayson tbepriocipalDoctrines and 
Duties of Christianity, by Tho. Ro¬ 
binson, M. A. The second edition, 
in 3 vols. 8vo. Price ll. 11s. fid* bds. 

PROPHECIES of the MES¬ 
SIAH, from the beginning of Gene¬ 
sis to the end of (he Psalms of Da¬ 
vid, considered and improved in 
Practical Essays, by Thomas Robin¬ 
son, M. A* in one vol. Svo,price 12s. 
boards. 

DIALOGUES, LETTERS,and 
ESSAYS, on various subjects, by 
Andrew Fuller; 12mo, boards, 4s.6d. 

AN ANTIDOTE to the MI¬ 
SERIES of HUMAN LIFE, in the 
History of the Widow Placid and her 
daughter Rachel; by Harriott Corp. 
Eighth edition, 12mo,boards, Ss.fid. 

A SEQUEL to <he ANTIDOTE 
to the MISERIES of HUMAN LIFE , 
containing a further account of Mrs. 
Placid, and her- daughter Rachel; 
by Harriott Corp; fourth edition, ' 
12mo* boards, 3s. fid. 

ANTIDOTE ; and SEQUEL to 
ANTIDOTE to the MISERIES, 
S vols, fcap Svo, fine paper, 9s. bds.' 

SERMONS AND OTHER- 
DISCOURSES, bv the late Rev. 
•Samuel taviogtotf, of Bideford, Uw 
third edition, in 9 thick vols. Svo. 
Price ll. 4s. hoards. 
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*« Seldom have we peruse# dis- ■ 
courses, which better deserved to he | 
studied as im dels by students and 
juvenile ministers, which yere more 
suited to accomplish the grand pur¬ 
poses of a regular exercise of the 
pastoral office, i>r which any Com¬ 
munion of Christians -might rfcfer to 
with more satisfaction', as delivered 
from their pulpits .”—Eclectic Rev. 

THE RIGHTS OF WAR ANQ 
PEACH.including the L:jw of Nature 
and of Nations ; translated from the 
original Latin of Grotius; with 
notes and illustrations from the beyt 
political and legal writers both.an- 
cient and modern, • by the Rev. A. 

<J. Campbell, Ai M. Translator and 
Editor of Bishop Jewel’s Apcdogia, 

3 vols, 8vo. Priced I- Us. 6n.bds. 

A BODY OF DIVINITY, 
■wherein the Doctrines of the Chris¬ 
tian Religion are explained and de¬ 
fended ; being the substance of seve¬ 
ral lectures on the Assembly’s Larger 
Catechism. By T. R.idgley, JI. D. 
in 4 vols, 8vo. Price 21. 2s- boards, 
fine paper 2l.8si w boards , . p 

TALENTS IMPROVED; or, 
the PHILANTHROPIST ; by the 
author of Interesting Conversations, 
&c. by Harriott Corp ; second edi¬ 
tion : 12mo. Price 5s. hoards. t 
B1BLIA IIEBRAICA ; or, the 
Hebrew Scriptures of the Old Testa-“ 
ment, without Points,after the Text 
ofKennicott, with thecliief various 
Readings^ selected from his Collation 
of Hebrew MSS from that of De 
Rossi, and from the ancient Ver¬ 
sions; accompanied with Notes, 
chiefly English, critical, philological, 
and explanatory, selected from the 
most approved ancient and modern 
English and Foreign Biblical Critics: 
by B. Boothroyd. 

It is supposed this work will be 
completed in abbut 20 parts, demy 
4to, 5s. ; royal ditto fine cold-press¬ 
ed, 7s. and it is intended to publish a 
part every three mouths, the whole 
■> to form twoqnarto volumes. Four¬ 
teen parts are already published. 

THE WORKS of the LATE 
REV. THOMAS ROBINSON, M.A. 
Complete,in 8voIs, 8vo,witb uniform 
titles. Memoirs of the Author, &c. 
Price 4l. 4s. boards, containing, 
SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS, THE 
CHRISTIAN SYSTEM, PllOrHE- I 


CIES'OF THE MESSIAH, any.of. 
which as above may be had separate. * 
THE TRIAL of the WIT¬ 
NESSES of the RESURRECTION 
of JESUS, by Jiishap Sherlock. To 
which is prefixed, Memoir of the 
(fife ofthe Author, and an accountof 
the controversy that gave rise to the 
tract. Onevol, 12mo. Price 5s. bds. 

This is a neat pocket edition of a 
well-known respectable book, that 
has never betore appeared in this 
form. v 

COTTAGE SKETCHES; or. 

Active Retirement ih,.-*.L-^nhor of 
Au Antidote to HflfMiseries of Hu¬ 
man Lifec, Talents tyn proved, &c. 

2 vols, l2mo. Price 10s. boards. 

" we writer of this interesting, 
little work, who has already distin¬ 
guished herself in this species ot 
composition, has here once more 
succeeded in arraying important in- . 
struct ion in an attract! ve dress. Wc 
hope that the circulation of these 
useful and amusing volumes will be 
extensive, and thattheir success may 
induce the author to persevere in 
a species of composition, which she 
has cultivated with so much ability.” 

Eclectic Review. 
FAMILIAR SCENES, HIS¬ 
TORIES AND REFLECTIONS. 
By the Authc?of Cottage Sketches, 
Antidote to the Miseries of Human 
Life, &c. in one vol, 12mo. Price 
3s. 6d. boards. c. 

The GENIUSof the THAMES, 
PALMYRA,and other Poems,byT. 
L. Peacock i second echtion: in one 
vol. foolscap, price 7s. hoards. 

“ We have ^ad this poem with 
considerable satisfaction. It revives 
a thousand agreeable recollections 
in a natural and pleasing manner. 
The versific&tion is flowing and easy, 
and occasionally diversified with a 
very harmonious effect. The few 
notes which are subjoined serve to 
show both the learning and taste of 
the writes ,’’—Monthly Review. 

ESSAYS, in a Series of I.etterS 
on the following aijjyefts :—On a 
man’s writing memoirs of himself— 
2 . On decision of character.—3. On 
theapplication of the epil het roman¬ 
tic.—4. On some of the causes by 
which evangelical religion has been 
rendered less acceptable to persons 
of cultivate# taste; by JOHN FOS- 
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_TER : fourth edition ; 8vo. ‘Price 
'lOs, Gd boards. 

“ A cast of thought original and 
.uiblime, an unlimited command of 
Jmagery, a style v%ried, vigorous, 
fmd bold, are some of the leading 
features of the*e essays.'* . “ IIss 
conceptions are luminous in the 
highest degree ; he places the idea 
he wishes to present in such a flood 
of light, that it is not merely v 'S'h!e 
itself, but it seems t% illumine all 
around it.” • Hr feetic Review. 

A DICTIONARY of Painters, 
Sculp J^jo^trchitects and Engravers; 
contamm^JTBJJtaphical Sketches of 
the most celebrated Artists,from the 
earliest ages *o the present time ; to 
which is added, an Appendix* com- 
‘prising tjic substance of Walpole's 
Anecdotes of Painting in England, 
from Vcrtue, forming a complete 
English School. In one neat vol. 
Piiiio, price 10s. (id. boards. 

“ We congratulate the public on 
the acquisition of this useful book.” 

British Critic. ! 

RECREATIONS in AGRI¬ 
CULTURE, NATURAL HISTORY, 
ARTS, and MISCELLANEOUS LI¬ 
TERATURE; by James Anderson, 
L.L.D., l-’.R.S., and F.S.A.E.; and 
Member of several learned and sgiqp - 
tific ^Societies, British and Foreign. 
In G vols. 8vo. price 31. 12 s. boards. , 
A VIEW of the PRESENT 
STATE of SICILY; its jural econo¬ 
my, population, and produce; 
with an Appendix, containing ob¬ 
servations on its general character, 
climate, ciflnmerce, resources, &c. 
from a late Surva^ of the Abbate 
Balsamo, Professor of Apiculture 
and Public Economy at the Royal 
Academy, Palermo ; to winch are 
added, with Notes tthroughout the 

■work, an Examination of the Sici¬ 
lian Volunteer System, and extracts 
from Letters written in 1809 and 
1810- By Thomas Wright Vaughan, 
esq. 4to. Price 11. Its. 6d. hoards. 

MEMOIRS of the - LIFE ami 
WRITINGS of VICTOR ALF1ERI; 
written by hfcnselT. Translated from 
the Italian, 2 vois. 8vo. Price 18s. 
boards. % 

“ Perhaps the history of litera¬ 
ture does not present so extraordi¬ 
na ry an instance of the enlerprize 
which mind alone wilt attempt, un- 


( assistrtl by art, and unimproved by 
instructions’'— Monthly Review. 

THE SpOOTER’s GUIDE; 
containing the Natural History of 
Dogs ; ot ■reeding Pointers and Set¬ 
ters, with directions for training i 
Diseases incident to Dogs, and me- 
thodstif cure,5tc.; the various Fowl- 
ing-pteces considered, and the best 
pointed out, with directions for 
charging the same; of Shooting in, 
'general, with instructions to attain 
the art of Scooting flying; the Game 
Laws, with remarks thereon; and 
■very other information which can 
lie in any way useful or necessary 
for the Shooting Sportsman; to¬ 
gether with the .best means lo 1 
prevent poaching; and occasional 
remarks on Thornhill’s Shooting 
Directory ; by B. Thomas, fourth 
edition. In one vol. 12mo. Price 
(ft boards. 

The present volume appears to 
be put together with judgment and 
industry, and contains a selection 
that will be found both entertaining 
and useful.-— Sporting Magazine. 

*„* Thereareatew copies in 8vo, 
price 10s. Gd. lids.; and in royal 8vo, 
with proof plates, price 18s. boards, 
forming a useful companion to 
Walton's Angler. 

• ELEMENTS of AGRICUL¬ 

TURE; being an Essay towards cs- 

' tabiishiug the Cultivation of the 
Soil, and promoting Vegetation, on 
steady principles ; by JohnNaisinith, 

• 8vo. Price I Os. Gd. boards. 

SELECT REMAINS of the 
REV. J. MASON, M.A. recommend¬ 
ed by the Rev. I. Watts, D.D. with 
: a Preface, giving some account of 
I the Author, by his grandson, the 
! Rev. John Mason, M.A- price 4s. 

• 8vo. boards. 

OBSERVATIONS on the 
i CHARACTER, -CUSTOMS,’ and 
I SUPERSTITIONS of the IRISH ; 

, and on some of the Causes which 
have retarded the Moral and Politi- 
1 c«l Improvement of Ireland. Hyj 
; Daniel Dewar. Price 10s-Gd. boards. 

i The FATHERS, the RE- 
. FORMKRS, and the PUBLIC FOR¬ 
MULARIES of the CHURCH oP 

- ENGLAND, in harmony with CAL- 

- VIN, and against the BISHOP of 
3 , LINCOLN; to which is prefixed, a 

- Letter to the Archbishop of Canter- 



BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


Miry, on the subject of this Contro¬ 
versy ; by a Layman. In I vol. 8vo. ' 

price «s. MS- 

DEVOUT MEDITATIONS 
from the CHRISTIAN ORATORY ; 
by the Rev. Benjamin Bennet. 
Abridged and newly arranged, in 
four parts. With Memoirs <ff the 
Author, by the Rev. S. Palmdr, of 
Hackney. 12mo. bound, 5s.—fine 
.paper, 8vo, bds. 8s. , 

“ Mr. Bennet's Christian Oratory, 
to which Mr. Palmer, in* is abridg¬ 
ment, has given a new title, (far 
better understood than the former? 
is well known to the religious world, 
r and has contributed to the devotions 
of the closet in numerous instances, I 
for almost % century. Dr. f Dod- 
dridge, while he speaks of it in high 
terms, says, “ It would have been 
better had it been leu." The religious 

? ublrc is, therefore, obliged to Mr. 

'aimer for the pains he has taken jn 
lessening the bnik, while he has re¬ 
tained tne principal substance of it.*’ 
Evangelical Magazine. 
This it a very .suitable companion 
to Jenks’s Devotions. 

HINTS on the FORMATION 
of GARDENS and PLEASURE 
GROUNDS, with Designs in various 
Styles of Rural Embellishment j 
comprising. Flans for-laying out 
Flower, Fruit, and Kitchen Gardens, 
and the arrangement .of Glass 
Houses, Hot Walls, and Stoves, in¬ 
terspersed, ith Remarks on various 
subjects of Horticultural Improve-* 
menl: to which is added, a Priced 
Catalogue of Fruit and Forest Trees, 
Shrubs and Plants, adapted to Villa 
Grounds, from one perch to a hun¬ 
dred acres in extent. In 1 vol. royal 
4to- with twenty elegant Engrav¬ 
ings, price Two Guineas, plain, or 
Three Guineas, coloured,half bound. 

SELF-KNOWLEDGE ; a Trea¬ 
tise Shewing the Nature and Benefit 
of tbat important Science, and the 
Way to attain its intermixed with 
••various Reflections and Observations 
op Human Nature, by John Mo son, 
A.M. royal 16mo. fine paper; beau¬ 
tifully printed, price 6s. boards; 

« THE PRACTICAL and PHI¬ 
LOSOPHICAL PRINCIPLES of 
MAKING MALT, in which the, 
efficacy of the- Sprinkling System isJ 
contrasted with the Hertfordshire I 


methdfi ; by John Reynoldson, Em. , 
‘in one vol. 8vo. Price It. Is. boards. 

The above is a most valuable 
work, and well worth the attention 
of every person interested in Brew% 
iug and Malting. « 

'DESIGNS for*’ COTTAGES, 
FARM HOUSES, LODGES, FARM¬ 
YARDS, &c. &c. with appropriate 
Scenery to each. Dedicated, by 
permission, loathe Farming Society 
of Ireland. Also, a-DESCRIPTION 
of the MODE of BUILDING in 
PISE', as adopted in severa l pa rts of 
France for many age>asJ-''Lltf ?, ' Ould 
be attended with great advantage if 

I iraclised iit this Country,- particu- 
arly in Cottages and Farm-yards. 
By WBliara Barber? Demy 4to. six- 
plates, price 10s. 6d. * 

The COMPLETE WEATHER 
GUIDE i a collection of Practical 
Observations for Prognosticating 
the Weather, drawn from Plants, 
Animals, and Inanimate Bodies, and 
also by means of Philosophical In¬ 
struments i including the Suepheuo 
of Banbojiv’s Rules, explained on 
Philosophical Principles; with an 
Appendix of Miscellaneous Observa¬ 
tions on Meteorology, a curious 
Bptanical Clock, &c- &c. by Joseph 
Taylor, 12nio^s. bds. c 

The ART and MYSJERY of 
a SHOEMAKER} or, an ESSAY 
on the PHHNCIPSES and PRAC¬ 
TICE of BOOT and SHOE M AKIN G. 
With illustrative Copper-plates. By 
John F. Reps. In ^ vol. I2mo. 
price 7s. boards. 

SERMONS* on VARIOUS 
SUBJECTS, by the Rev. Andrew 
Fuller, of Kettering. In 1 vol. 8vo. 
price 91. boards. 

The COUNTRY PASTOR; or, 
RURAL PHILANTHROPIST; a 
Poem ; by W. Holloway, f.c. Plate, 
price 5s. bds. 

“ To gratify youth, and to amuse 
general readers, by the simple deli¬ 
neation of nature, ang the dissemi¬ 
nation -of sentiments founded on 
piety, 'morality, and benevolence, 
in such a miner as not to offend 
the ear of taste, is in the power of 
but few writers; still fewer of 
whom have the goodness of $voort, 
or condescension enough to make 



GALE AND FENNElt. 


ihc attempt, sir. H. has, io'gene- 
rat, succeeded very well.” 1 

Edeclic^rview. 
The VICTIM of INTCfLER- 
NCE, or, THIJ ifERMIT of KIL- 
ARNF.Y;-^ Catholic Tale, by Ro. 
bert Torrens, Slajor Ih the RoyAl 
Marines. In 4 vols. 12mo. price II. 
boards. 

“ The Victim of Intolerance is a 
Novel of no ordinary character. 
With very impassioned scenes it 
combines the most interesting dis- 
cussi ons, wh ich are ably conducted, 
and {fNRT* , ?^>evwfiter to be a man 
of reading and rfmp reflection i the 
whole cannotfail of bein? extremely 
acceptable to the Catholic Pjipnla 
•tion of Ireland, whose situation and 
feelings Sre painted to the life.”— 
Mon. •Rev. Oct. 1815. 

A DICTIONARY of the HOLY 
BIBLE, containing, an Historical 
Account of the Persons, a Geogra¬ 
phical and Historical Account of the 
Places, a literal, critical, and sys¬ 
tematical Description of other Ob¬ 
jects, whether Natural, Artificial, 
Civil, Religious, or Military, men¬ 
tioned in the Old andNewTestament. 
By the Rev. John Brown, in 2 neat 
pocket volumes, with two coloyrad 
maps* and a Life the Author, 
price 10s. 6d. boards. 

TALES for COTTAGERS, ac¬ 
commodated to me presAtCondition 
of the IRISH PEASANTRY. By 
Mary Leadberter and Elizabeth 
Shakleton. a 1 vol. 12gio. price 5s. 

COTTAGE DIALOGUES, by 
Mrs. Leadbetter. Part Firat^price 2s. 
Fourth Edition. 

COTTAGE DIALOGUES, by 
Mrs.Leadbetter.Parl Second, priceSs. 

LANDLORD'S FRIEND, by 
Mrs. Leadbetter, being a Sequel to 
the Cottage Dialogues, price 2s. 

“It wouldswell this artige to a very 
• disproportionate size, if we were to 
extract all the^passages which appear 
to us to meritnotice. Indeed there 
is no part of it which does not reflect 
credit on the accurate observation 
and just views of the Author. The 
rich could scarcely make a more be- 
uefieml application of their bounty. 
TOey would be conveying to the 
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cottage of the poor, jn a shape that 
could hardly fail to fix their atten¬ 
tion, lessons of industry, frugality, 
and virtae, which might produce far 
happier AdFects on their domestic* 
enjoyments, than a direct gift of 
twenty times the sum which it would 
cost ‘i> do this ”—Review of Mrs. 
f/eaiiietler’s Cottage Dialogues, First 
Purl, Christian Observer. 

, The ORDEAL; a Novel. 

3 vols. 12njo. price 18s. boards. 

“ This is a novel which we can 
safely recommend to those who are 
r«»hd of novels. It will neither in¬ 
jure their taste nor their morals It 
contains no sickly sensibility, go* 
captivating pictures of folly and 
vice,, no lessons of levify, disobedi¬ 
ence, and wantonness. The style is 
animated, flowing, and correct.” 

, British Critic, March, 1815. 

The DEVIL UPON TWO 
STICKS in ENGLAND; being a 
continuation of Le Diable Boiteux 
of Le Sage; Fourth Edition, 6 vols. 
I2mo. price ll. 16s. bds. 

“Wc have been deeply interested, 
and highly gratified by a perusal of 
this spirited production. We know 
few modern writers who possess an 
equal portion of generalinformation, 
ef intellectual strength, and of lite¬ 
rary talent.” Antijacobin Review. 

The LAND TRAVELLER’* 
POCKET COMPASS, for ascertain¬ 
ing the probable change in the Wea¬ 
ther. On a Sheet coloured, price 2s. 
By Joseph Taylor, Author of the 
Weather Guide, &c. &c. 

STUDIESiu HISTORY, Vol. I. 
containing the History of GREECE 
from its earliest period to its fina^ 
subjugation by the Romans ; in b! 
Series of Essays; accompanied with 
Reflections, References to original 
Authorities, moral and religious 
Reflections; historical Exercises for 
Youth, and acorrect Map of Ancient 
GTeece; by Thomas Morell. Second j 
edition, corrected, 12mo. Price 6s. 
(id. boards. 

A few Copies remain of the 8vo. 
edition, price 10s. 6d. boards. 

£jso, by the same author, 

STUDIES in HISTORY, Vol. 
41. containing the History of ROME, 
from it* earliest Record* to the 
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BOOKS PUBLISHER By fiALE AND FENNER. 


D 0 Bfb «f€0n4antine,ip a Spates of [in thwcourts of k<r and equity, on 
. *■.-=--> w j*h Refiec- rthose very important subjects, *fo *, 

■ r i i .1 I iL __n_ 17 J_i nr*_l' 


lion* References to original Autho¬ 
rities,'and Historical QuAtions, 8 vo. 
J 0 ». 6 d. boards. • 

r "Die CHRISTIAN LIFE, 
from its •Beginning to its Consum¬ 
mation in* Glory; with Directions 
fa> private Devotion.' By'John 
8 cott, D. D. Abridged and correct- 
• Cd. 8 vo. price 6 s. in boards- . 

TW LAW of.BANKRUPTS, 
their CREDITORS and ASSIGNEES, 
front the issuing the Commission 1 ^ 
thfeAllowance and Confirmation of 
the Certificate by the Lord Chancel¬ 
lor. Containing plain and familiar 
bpstructions respecting the choice of 
Assignees, proving debts, examina¬ 
tion of the bankrupt, disposal of his 
•estate and effects, of his certificate, 
discharge, and allowance, particu¬ 
larly polhthig. Qnt the beneficial 
edicts ofsnch Certificate, as well as 
t|a proper and necessary steps to be 
pursued for obtaining it, with the 
Orders issued by the Ebrd Chancel- 
. tor, in the years 1798 and 1800, for 
, regulating the proceedings in mat¬ 
ters' of bankruptcy. Including all 
Ihe statutes and decisions in the 
courts of law and equity, on that 
interesting subject, down to the pre¬ 
sent time. Equally calculated foi» 
the use of bankrupts, their creditors 
and assignees, ss well as for practis¬ 
ing attorpies and tolicitors.Bv Soame 
Whitaker, Esq. Barrister at Law. 
Price 4t. tewed, a new Edition,being 
the Third, of 

The NEW COMPLETE PA¬ 
RISH OFFICER; or, a perfect 
*uide to Churchwardens, Overseers, 
"oostabks, Headboroughs, Tithing- 
iwen, Sidesmen, Beadles, and other 
Parish Officers Of every denomina¬ 
tion. lncludluefa complete library 
of parish law down to the present 
lime. By Henry Ciaverme, Esq. 
Barrister at Law. The Eighth Edi¬ 
tion, considerably enlarged and Un¬ 
proved by tome very important 
recent decisions, Pfj«e 4 »-• ew « <1 - 

The LAW of BILLS of EX¬ 
CHANGE, PROMISSORY 'NOTES, 
BANK NOTES, BANKERS'#OTES, 
CHECKS, and DRAFTS. Contain¬ 
ing alt the statWet, cases at large, 
customs of merchants, and decUivos 


the prelent time. By Edward Wind¬ 
ham Manning, Esq. In 1 vui. 8 v<^- 
price 4s. sewed.« 

A COMPLETE .GUIDE t<* 
Landlords, tenants, and 

LODGERS; being a methodical 
Arrangement of Hie whole Law re¬ 
specting. the taking nr letting of 
Lands, Housej, or Apartments, giv¬ 
ing Warning, or Notice to Quit, 
Ejecting, seizing foT Bent, ltepairs, 
&c. with Forms of Leases, Agree¬ 
ments, in ii mill lllli^jllMUl I II Re¬ 
ceipts for Rent, troliccs, &c. By 
Robert Sutton, Esq. Barrister at 
Law. Theseventh Eqilion, in'l vol. 
8 vo. juice Ss. 6 d. sewed. 

The LAW of AVILES? CODI¬ 
CILS; and REVOCATIONS,' with 
plain and familiar Instructions for 
Executors, Administrators,Devisees, 
and Legatees. Including great va¬ 
riety of Forms of Wills and Codicils, 
adapted to the circumstances of 
persons of all ranks and situations, 
who wouldwisli to devise orbequeath 
their property legally and securely, 
and prevent vexatious law suits 
among their surviving relatives and 
fjieiids. By Eardley Mitford, Esq. 
Conveyancer^ TheFourth Edition, 
with Additions, in one vol. 8 vo. 
price 4s. sewed. 

The eOUNfRY GENTLE¬ 
MAN’S LAWYER, and FARMER’S 
COMPLETE LAW LIBRARY. 
Containing all the Law* now in force 
which particularly relate to Country 
Gentlemen, Winners, Clergymen, 
GrazieMJ and persons of all denomi¬ 
nations who principally reside in the 
Country, down to the present Time. 
By Willianf Marriot, Esq. of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister at Law. 
The sixth Edition, considerably im¬ 
proved and enlarged, in 1 vol. 8 vo. 
price 4s. sewed. 

These several works have received 
the public approbation by a most 
extensive sale, mnd ^rc, completely 
established as Books of general re¬ 
sort upon their respective subjects. 
Thefwhote may be had together in 
one handsome voluroe,price il.Ss. 6 d. 
bound .'ip calf and lettered; or in 
b<t*rtl ll, J(|, 6 d. ■' 







